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ROYAL GEORGIE 



CHAPTER I 
HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY 

IN a small but snug dining-room, the wall hung round with 
guns, horsewhips, fox masks and pads, and upholstered 
with mahogany and leather, sat four gentlemen who had just 
finished their dinner, and were prepared for the flourish and 
finish of dessert 

The white cloth had been removed, green plates repre- 
senting vine-leaves had been placed before them, in each of 
which stood a blue glass bowl, part filled with water, a small 
quadrangular crochet net intervening between the glass and 
the earthenware. 

Nuts, apples, oranges, and brandy-cherries formed the 
dessert 

The fumes of roast goose with sage-and-onion stuffing still 
hung about the room, though, to the goose, plum-pudding 
had succeeded, together with mince-pies, both steeped in 
brandy. A diner who sat motionless did not perceive the 
savour ; but should he turn his head, then the smell of goose 
was drawn across his face and thrust itself up his nostrils. 

Heavy cut-glass decanters, containing port and sherry, in 
silver circular trays, stood on the table ; but on one side, in 
the centre, before the host, space had been made to receive 
something even better than the best of good wines. 

As goose is indigestible and onion self-assertive, the four 
diners had drunk freely to facilitate the operation of the 
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gastric juices ; for the digestion in man is held to be of that 
inert character which cannot be roused to do its duty un- 
stimulated, nor to continue in the exercise of its functions 
without incessant nudging. 

Three of the gentlemen were flushed with wine ; the fourth, 
the master of the feast, had a face that never reddened, but 
became glazed. He was a clergyman, wearing a loosely made 
black dress coat with a rolling collar^ a very open waistcoat 
disclosing a frill, high shirt-collar, and much display of white 
kerchief. 

His brow was lofty, white, and polished as a billiard baU. 
His eyebrows and hair were very light straw colour, and his 
eyes of an icy blue. The nose was well formed, ihe upper 
portion of his face refined, but the jaw was ponderous and 
the mouth fleshy. 

The face was not bad, but unpleasant ; the expression was 
acrid. 

Every now and then the flabby lips moved and quivered, 
as he fdt impelled to utter a sentiment, but he usually checked 
himself; the thought that had leaped to his lips died there 
unexpressed, as his steely eyes sought and probed the faces 
of those who sat at his table. 

But when the conversation had dropped, and a silence had 
fallen on all present, then he drew a long breath, fumbled 
with his wine-glass, and said — 

" Gentlemen, to-day, on the first aniuversary of the acces- 
sion of His Most Gracious Majesty" — ^his voice assumed a 
tone of bitterness as he applied the usual attributes to the 
king — " the first accession of His Most Gracious Majesty, 
George the Fourth, so soon as my ward, the Hebe to our 
Olympian board, shall bring in the punch, I shall propose 
the toast which you all, as loyal subjects, will drink with 
respect, and with due honours, standing." 

Then suddenly lapsing from the formal tone to one of 
colloquialism, he added, ''Though, by heaven and the bird 
of Jove, to me the Royal graciousness is as the splendour of 
the Sim to the blind man — a thing to be believed in on the 
testimony of others, not to be perceived oneself." 

" The sun shines alike on the seeing and on the blind," said 
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a gentleman on the right hand of the host, " but the perceptive 
faculty may be lacking here and there." 

" It is not so with me," said the parson, " if for perceptive 
you substitute receptive. Receive I can, but nothing is given. 
See me, like Noah shut into the Ark, but unlike Noah, in that 
with him went clean beasts by sevens and the unclean in pairs. 
With me it is the reverse." 

'' And much you would feel in your element among clean 
beasts," said a man on the left, with a laugh. 

" Here am I," continued the parson, disregarding the remark, 
** dropped into this inaccessible valley like Aladdin into that 
of diamonds, but there be no diamonds here, only bones. 
Inaccessible! Inexcessible, I mean, for there is no getting 
out of it. Here I am, and the only fellow-beings whom one 
can associate with are yourselves, gentlemen and fellow-sufferers, 
waifs cast on this inhospitable shore, criminals transported to 
a remote r^on out of the stream of life, out of the very sound 
of the voices of the world." He turned to a tall, dapper, thin 
man on his right, with keen eyes under bushy brown brows. 
"And you. Sir Thomas, you are in the like condition to 
myself." 

" Pardon me, not in the same condition, though in a similar 
position — ^for I strive to accommodate myself to the place, and 
make the best of it. You do but writhe, and growl, and quarrel 
with your surroundings." 

"What else would you have me do?" exclaimed the 
Reverend Josiah Thirkleby. "I am a man who have been 
bred about court, accustomed to society, have lived in the 
flush of town Ufe. Here am I cast as a prisoner down an 

"Well, Thirkleby, you have your tithe to amuse yourself 
with getting in, and then spending." 

"Tithe! A b^garly pittance! Is there sport — is there 
not humiliation to a gentleman of my fine-strung nerve and 
h^h temperament to be badgering bumpkins ? And spend ! 
How can one spend where there are no pleasures to be 
bought?" 

" I am the worst served," said a moon-faced man, with black 
mutton-chop whiskers, and restless dark eyes. "I lent the 
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prince fifteen thousand pounds, and was paid with a lease of 
fifteen thousand acres for ninety-nine years, at a nominal rent 
of half a crown. By Jove 1 I was assured it was an estate in 
Devon^ which was the garden of England, and that the climate 
was comparable to that of the south of France, and I accepted 
with alacrity — then found myself the possessor of a desolate 
waste of bog and stone, elevated into the land of clouds. I 
have spent eight thousand pounds since I have been here, 
walling in my estate, building lodges, running a road of a mile 
and a half long, and beginning a wing of my mansion. By 
heaven! I might just as well have cast my money into 
Charybdis, that swallows and yields nothing. Not one penny 
return shall I see for my twenty-three thousand pounds." 

<' Hullett ! " said the fourth, a man with a face flaming red, 
and with white hair, *'you have not been such a confounded 
loser as myself. I bought of the duchy exclusive privilege to 
mine for tin in the southern half of the moor. I paid five-and- 
twenty thousand pounds for it — and what have I got ? Refuse 
heaps. Refuse, and that alone ! Refuse, sir ! " He struck the 

table with his clenched fist, and added, " Not a oimce of 

metal in it all ! Heaps only, heaps everywhere, that have been 
turned over and winnowed a hundred times already. Done 
I am— done to a cinder ! By my body and soul, when one 
deals with someone at the top of the scale, one does not expect 
to be choused and cheated. One does not expect to find a 
blackleg with a certain ornament about it that should adorn 
and honour a gentleman. Here have I been these six months 
chucking away good money after bad, searching for tin and 
finding none. It was here at one time, I daresay — the old 
men's works proclaim that. The Phcenicians got their tin 
somewhere hereabouts, I suppose. But what I do know, and 
that to my cost — to the cost of some twenty-five thousand 
poimds — is, that they carried away all, and left none behind." 

"Davey," said the parson, "we four have all served His 
Most Gracious Majesty before even the titles of Gracious and 
Majesty in the superlative accrued to him. We have served 
him with our abilities, our time, and our purses. And now 
that we can be of no further use, we are cast aside as stale 
mistresses and unprofitable servants. It is the old story of 
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Hal the prince and Henry the king — and his Falstaff, Pym, and 
Bardolph." 

"What I maintain, Tyrwhitt," said HuUett, who was 
working himself into livid fury, " what I assert and maintain 
is, that we owe you something for this. You have been the 
reverse of Dives in the parable. He sought to keep his 
brethren out of the pickle into which he had floundered, 
whereas you have exerted your persuasive powers to lure us 
into the same detestable place." 

"There is much to be made out of the moor," said Sir 
Thomas, maintaining his temper. 

"Yes, by such as yourself, as Warden of the Stannaries," 
roared Davey. " A fine elevation at which to catch gulls." 

" And it was by your advice," said HuUett, leaning across 
the board, and spluttering with rage, " acting on your counsel, 
that I closed with the offer of the fifteen thousand acres. Not 
a word was breathed to me that they were situated fifteen 
hundred feet above the sea." 

"You are wrong in thinking that you have been deceived," 
said Sir Thomas coolly ; " you can grow flax." 

" Grow ? — but how ? Short as my bristles when I have not 
shaved for a week. Who will buy fibre like that ? " 

" Then oats." 

"Grow, yes — ripen, never!" HuUett uttered an oath — "I 
have been fairly bubbled by a" — 

" Hist I " said the parson, " be careful of your words." 

" Am not I to squeak when pinched that the life is pressed 
out of me ? " 

" Or I ? " shouted Davey. 

"Gentlemen," said Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt, leaning back in 
his chair and folding his arms, " you have none of you been 
bubbled. Here are two hundred square miles of virgin soil, 
a country undiscovered and untested, in the very midst of our 
culture and civiUsation. It cries out to be colonised and 
utilised ; more than half of this region belongs to the Crown, 
and has belonged for a quarter of a century to His Majesty, 
as appanage of the Prince of Wales. Columbus found 
the New World, and I flatter myself that I have invented 
Dartmoor. Was Columbus capable at first of gauging the 
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capabilities of America ? I tell you that the New World has 
yet "— 

" By the frown of Zeus, Tyrwhitt," interrupted the parson, 
''this accursed region has been abandoned because there is 
nothing to be made out of it." 

" Or because all it had has been sifted out of it," threw in 
Davey. 

" I, vicar," said the knight, " have more trust in Providence 
than have you, though you wear its livery. This huge upland 
region, I hold, was not created without a purpose. We must 
exercise patience, use discretion, and discover its capabilities." 

*' Manuring it with our gold," said Hullett, in a fume. 

'* Some capital must be sunk, but that is inevitable if a return 
be desired. We may make mistakes till we find the clue — but 
in the end we shall discover that it will lead up to a fortune." 

" I do not believe a word of it," burst forth Hullett " I 
shall stop my works at Stannon. I cannot afford to lose more 
money." 

" You have begun at the wrong end — mansion-building with 
stately lodges and stables before you have tested what the soil 
will do for you." 

" And I shall throw up the mines," said Davey. 

"You," said Sir Thomas, turning to the last speaker, "you 
have no cause to complain. Tin has abounded here from the 
time of the Phoenicians. Tin extracted hence made Richard, 
Earl of Cornwall, the wealthiest prince in Christendom, and 
caused his election to be emperor. Tin, extracted hence, 
in the reign of Elizabeth, paid for the arms that drove the 
Spaniards from our shores. All the methods practised by the 
ancients were antiquated. They skimmed the surface, they 
never bored into the arteries of the body. We, with our 
improved methods, with our advanced science, with our 
mechanical appliances, should obtain bushels where they con- 
tented themselves with grains. As to you, Hullett, consider 
the fatness of the virgin soil." 

"Oh, the soil may be good, but the climate is nought 
Here are we four met to-night Two of us are heavy losers, 
and two are gainers by transportation to this British Siberia." 

" Do you dare to regard me as a gainer?" said the parson. 
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"Why not ? Say that your tithe is nothing, you have the 
guardianship of your niece." 

" My ward, sir I " 

" Oh, we all know who she is." 

" If you know so little of your own affairs as to fool away 
twenty thousand pounds and more, you are not likely to know 
much of mine." 

" Zounds, sir ! everyone knows." 

"Knows what?" asked the parson, closing his lips tightly, 
and his steely eyes were levelled upon Hullett as bayonet points. 

''Come now, Thirkleby, what is her surname? Has she 
one?" 

The vicar's brow became suffused with moisture. 

" I refuse to answer impertinent questions," was his reply, in 
a hard voice. 

"She is no daughter of your brother, if you have one," said 
Hullett in his irritation and stupidity caused by drink, regard- 
less of the imseemliness of his behaviour to the host at whose 
table he sat. 

" No," said Thirkleby ; " I have no brother." 

" Yet she is Georgina Thirkleby ; is she your sister's child ? " 

The parson dashed his glass of port wine in the face of the 
questioner. Hullett sprang to his feet with an oath, seized 
a silver -branched candlestick, and whirled it as a weapon, 
showering the molten wax over his coat, and casting the 
candles upon the table. He swung his body back, so as to 
level a blow at the vicar. 

At that moment the door was thrown open, and a tall, 
handsome girl entered, bearing a steaming bowl of punch. 

Instantly Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt leaped to his feet — 

" Hullett I Hold off, you madman ! Stay him, Davey ! In 
the house of his host ! A quarrel is an indecency ! Here ! " 

He stretched his long arm across the table, and wrenched 
the candlestick from the hand of Hullett, whose face was 
dripping and his shirt-front stained with port 

" Here ! " shouted he. " Gentlemen, a toast ! a toast ! To 
Royal Georgie ! " 

He turned, lifted his wineglass, and bowed towards the 
maiden with the upraised bowl. 
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HuUett staggered, recovered his equipoise, turned round, 
saw the girl, instantly snatched up his glass, flourished it above 
his head, spilling its contents over his hair and collar, and 
shouted, " The Accession Day ! I kiss her hand. The Blood 
Royal 1 " 

"Set down the punch-bowl!" said Sir Thomas, "I gave 
Royal Georgie only." 

Davey had heaved himself from his seat. 

He, like HuUett, was half tipsy. He assumed a courtly air, 
and reeled forward. From his side of the table rolled Hullett, 
and each, regardless that the girPs hands were engaged holding 
the bowl, sought to disengage one on either side, to kiss it. 

" Uncle ! " exclaimed the girl. 

But the Reverend Josiah Thirkleby remained leaning back 
in his chair, motionless, his two hands gripping the table ; and 
he said never a word. 

" Uncle," she cried again, not so much in alarm as in wrath, 
disgust, contempt ; and she dashed between her tipsy adorers, 
sending them reeling from her, and set the bowl on the table 
with such violence that it cracked, and the steaming, savoury, 
generous liquor gushed forth, suffused the polished board, and 
poured down upon the floor. 

Then, turning sharply about, she left the room. 
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CHAPTER II 
"THE WILDERNESS AND SOLITARY PLACE" 

SIR THOMAS TYRWHITT, formerly Usher of the Black 
Rod, had been a &vourite of the Prince of Wales, and 
had served him in many capacities, had helped him in his 
financial difficulties, and had been a companion in his orgies. 
He was a man of polished exterior, courtly manners, and con- 
siderable adroitness. But he was more than that; he was a 
far-seeing man, with a head full of schemes, and with a per- 
suasive tongue, which enabled him to convince others that his 
schemes were practicable. The prince, when he became 
regent, had made him Steward of the Duchy of Cornwall and 
Warden of his Stannaries, with the object of extorting out of 
both as much money as could be wrung, so as to meet His 
Royal Highness's recurring financial difficulties, and, by reliev- 
ing him from pressing liabilities, enable him to plunge with 
light heart into others that were fresh. Sir Thomas had 
planted himself on one of the wildest portions of the wild 
upland r^ion of Dartmoor, had built himself a mansion which, 
in honour of his master, he named Prince's Hall ; and this was 
a convincing evidence of his sincerity, for there were plenty of 
pleasant places lying low by shining waters, in grassy lawns 
and embowered in trees, that belonged to the extensive territory 
pertaining to the duchy ; but he turned his back on these to 
create a new world where there was nothing. Louis xiv. 
converted a sandy waste into a Versailles, Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt 
established as the nucleus of his new creation — a prison. 
This establishment was designed to contain the captives taken 
in the great European war. Where prisoners were, there. Sir 

9 
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Thomas argued, must be officials, warders, and military. 
Where were these latter, there must also be shops from which 
they could supply themselves with necessaries. And thus far 
he was not wrong in his calculations. There came into exist- 
ence that disconsolate, hideous assemblage of houses, tarred 
to keep out the rain, and looking like a colony in deepest 
mourning, which, also in honour of His Royal Highness, he 
named Prince Town. 

Unfortunately for Sir Thomas's calculation, the European 
war came to an end; Buonaparte was dismissed to St. Helena, 
the prisoners of war were sent home, and life at Prince Town 
suffered sudden arrest. But Sir Thomas never despaired, and, 
to some extent, his anticipations have been realised. The 
world does not stand still. At the beginning of the century 
there was one general store at Prince Town ; a century has 
passed and there are now two. 

Sir Thomas had erected an hotel, to which an occasional 
visitor came on constraint, upon business. His business 
ended, he turned his back on this rain-lashed, fog-enveloped, 
wind-blown settlement. 

Sir Thomas saw that the wilderness could not be made to 
blossom as a rose, unless it were made accessible by roads, 
and he had excellent highways engineered athwart it; but 
the roads saw little traffic; and if they served to bring the 
crawling visitor to his town, their excellence accelerated his 
retreat. 

Sir Thomas was of a sanguine temperament. He was 
convinced that the elevated plateau of Dartmoor, which, 
after a fashion, he may be said to have discovered, was 
calculated to become an El Dorado, if properly ex- 
ploited. With a confidence that was wholly sincere, and, 
of course, with the purpose of increasing the value of his 
royal master's duchy, he laboured to induce capitalists to 
embark in speculations connected with the moor; but the 
event showed that he had lured them, one and all, to their 
ruin. 

The Reverend Josiah Thirkleby had been chaplain to tlje 
Prince of Wales till, in 1811, the latter had been appointed 
regent, whereupon the Reverend Josiah was dismissed to an 
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incumbency far from town — ^in a word, to Wellcombe in the 
moor and out of the world ; possibly — ^with the exception of 
Lundy Isle — ^the situation the least desirable to, or desired by, 
such a man as Mr. Thirkleby. 

Wellcombe lies in a valley between lofty ridges and extensive 
stretches of moorland, from which it was not possible to escape 
by following the river, as the Wellburn that flows through the 
valley debouches through a gorge. The sole means of exit is 
by ascent up roads like torrent tracks at the incline of a 
church roof, and these lead to desolate stretches of wilderness, 
strewn with "clatters" of granite, and treacherous with 
unfathomed morasses. In itself the valley is not amiss. It is 
an oasis in the desert. Owing to the contraction of the throat 
of the valley, at some former period it had been a lake, till 
filled up with granite detritus, and on this rubble the earth lies 
deep, lush with the greenest grass, and sycamores grow in it to 
ms^ificent proportions. It is sheltered from east and west 
winds ; but the walls of moor that cut off the gales also shut 
out the rising and the setting sun, and shorten the day to the 
inhabitants. 

Almost every parish has contiguous parishes that maintain 
resident squires and parsons. But Wellcombe is, and always 
was, exceptional in this particular. To the west lies Lydford, 
a parish that comprises sixty thousand acres, and it is a day's 
journey to the parsonage house ; one, moreover, always held 
— as it was but a cottage, and the value of the living nought — 
by an absentee in the duchy incumbency elsewhere — usually 
in another county. On the other sides the ragged tors, the 
bogs, and the heathery moors are crossed by tracks, not roads, 
making visiting a matter of danger and difficulty, only to be 
attempted in summer. The nearest town was itself in a state 
of inanition at the beginning of the century. Ashburton had 
once been the seat of a flourishing wool trade, but the 
invention of the power-loom had killed the business, and 
the town had sunk into that languor that usually precedes 
death. 

■ Ashburton is actually but twelve miles distant, but such 
miles — of desperate scramble to attain a great height, 
whence the traveller is exposed to the furious gales that rush 
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from the Atlantic, and where there is not a particle of 
shelter. 

As chaplain to the prince the Reverend Josiah would have 
held a position difficult and distressing had he been a 
conscientious man. That prince was not remarkable for 
personal piety, deep convictions, and moral rectitude. But 
Mr. Thirkleby was too much of a gentleman and too little 
of a Christian to rebuke his royal master for his laxity 
of living. There is nothing more kindly received than such 
neglect when the duty consists in a reminder that is un- 
pleasant. 

The Reverend Josiah had taken part in that dissipation, 
extravagance, and disregard of responsibilities which is 
pleasantly called *' life." It had been his dream that, on the 
coming to the throne of his royal master, he would be 
rewarded for his service and servility with a deanery, at the 
least with a canonry. 

For reasons that had been hinted at rather than expressed, 
he had been translated from court and dropped into this 
isolated spot, the spot of all others least open to observation, 
where, having no neighbours, his conduct and his household 
would be less open to criticism and question than in any other 
in Great Britain. 

When the Reverend Josiah Thirkleby came to Wellcombe 
he brought with him a young girl whom he called his ward. 
Her Christian name was Georgina, and she addressed the 
vicar as uncle. She was then but eight years old. The vicar 
was unmarried, and never had possessed a wife. He gave out, 
casually, indifferently, that the child, though a relative, was 
not actually his niece ; but always in a tone that showed that 
he was sovereignly indifferent to what people thought about 
their relations. It was not till Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt had 
settled at Prince's Hall, and that some men about town and 
court had paid him a visit there, and had ridden across the 
moor to call on the Reverend Josiah, that rumours began to 
circulate about the girl, attributing to her an origin very 
different from that hitherto supposed. 

It was now remembered that Mr. Thirkleby on his arrival 
had shown himself very flush of money, and that his manner 
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of living had been wholly out of proportion to the modest 
income derived from the parish. He had disdained to occupy 
the vicarage and tol put his head under its thatched roof, and 
had purchased the Manor — or that relic of it which remained, 
and which was without a house upon it Thereon he had 
built himself a square mansion in the tasteless style of the 
Regency, which, if not beautiful, was at least roomy and 
commodious. The vicarage he had converted into cottages, 
and had let. 

Those who thought about him at all, such as saw him 
occasionally in the market town, wondered why a man of 
means, high in favour at court, should bury himself in the 
midst of Dartmoor. They asked how it was that when the 
Crown had good livings at its disposal, the Reverend Josiah 
Thirkleby, chaplain to the prince, should be given a dean- 
and-chapter living; and it was then recalled that simultane- 
ously with the presentation of Thirkleby to Wellcombe, a fat 
Crown living had been offered to the son of the Dean of 
Exeter. A job had clearly been perpetrated, but for what 
purpose? 

Folk looked hard at Georgina, and shook their heads. 
She, they said, was the key to the mystery. Some intimated 
that they could trace a resemblance in the profile of the daring, 
high-spirited young girl, to that which adorned the new coinage. 
Whereat others laughed derisively, and asked what possible 
likeness there could be between an obese, elderly, and worn- 
out bon vivant and a young, fresh, and innocent maiden, slim 
as a willow wand 

The Reverend Josiah had parted with what scruples of 
conscience he possessed when he had danced attendance on 
the prince. Then no other duties had devolved on him than 
saying grace at table on state occasions, and occasionally 
reading prayers on Sunday. When he arrived to take charge 
of a rural parish, he was troubled with no sense of responsi- 
bility for the souls committed to him to pasture ; he held that 
he satisfied the requirements of the Church if he said prayers 
and preached weekly. His parishioners he left to follow their 
lawless wills, and be led by their turbulent passions, unre- 
strained and unreproved. In this he was impartial ; that he 
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n^lected his humble charge as thoroughly, in this particular, 
as he had fallen short towards the highest to whom he had 
been chaplain. 

Nevertheless, the vicar maintained a certain external 
decorum, not, it is to be surmised, out of any other considera- 
tion than a desire to appear without offence in the eye of the 
public, the only eye he ever considered. It cannot be said 
that Mr. Thirkleby disbelieved in the creed he professed. He 
did not trouble himself to think about it. It was a matter of 
indifference to him whether it were true or false. 

What he lived for, the goal of his aaibition, was preferment, 
and that to a stall in some cathedral city, where he might 
meet with congenial spirits, men of culture, and where, above 
all, there was nothing to be done but to enjoy himself. Such 
was the man to whom was entrusted the bringing up of a 
young and impressionable maiden. 

A child gauges the character of those with whom it has to 
do with unerring instinct, independent of reason. 

Georgie grew up without either respect or love for her 
"uncle." At first she regarded him with awe, fearing him, 
but now she feared him no longer. He invariably paid her a 
sort of courtly deference. He had never stooped to play with 
her ; never concerned himself to teach her anything, least of 
all what belongs to religion. She had been allowed to grow 
up almost wild, schooled but slightly in early childhood, 
unchecked, undirected, unencouraged, imperfectly educated, a 
creature of caprice and passion. He had not concerned him- 
self about her present, and gave no thoughts to her future, 
save as it might affect himself. 

Of late he had come to regard her with veiled dislike, which, 
however skilfully disguised, she was keen to perceive. This 
dislike was due, perhaps, to the fact that it was humiliating to 
his pride to discover that he; had been seen through by a child, 
weighed in her imperfectly adjusted balances, and found 
wanting. Perhaps, if what was whispered relative to her and 
himself were true, he resented being relegated on her account 
to Wellcombe, out of the world, and cut off from the associ- 
ates whom he took pleasure in meeting, and from the pleasures 
which alone made life supportable. Existence — ^it was not life 
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— ^in Wellcombe was intolerable to a man of his parts, 
accustomed to society that was socially, though not intellectu- 
ally, brilliant His position had become slightly easier since 
Hullett and Davey had come to reside withm reach, but with 
neither was the Reverend Josiah on familiar terms. These 
men were not the butterflies of a court, but the beetles of 
commerce. To talk with them of old court scandals was to 
converse about persons of whom they knew nothing. And, 
worst of all, they could tell him no news of those with whom 
he had been acquainted. The Londoner feels that he is in a 
strange atmosphere if three or four smuts do not fall on his 
nose in the course of the day ; and into this moorland valley 
dropped none of the anecdotes, innuendoes, that rained on 
him daily when in town. 

The seclusion of Wellcombe had not encouraged among 
the inhabitants the patriarchal and primitive virtues. On the 
contrary, it had fostered an independent spirit that disregarded 
every restraint, for it acknowledged none, and assumed a 
character of insolence to outsiders. 

The people were grossly superstitious at the same time that 
they were utterly irreligious. They were suspicious of in- 
truders, and disliked such as belonged to another class than 
their own. 

The vicar had been received with coldness, which gave way 
when they found that he had no thought of interfering with 
their vices. They showed him little outward respect ; but he, 
on his part, did not expect or require it of them. What were 
they to him but a set of ignorant clodhoppers whose opinion 
he did not value at a rush. It might have been supposed that 
when the strange rumour circulated relative to the exalted 
parentage of Georgina, the people would have been pleased 
and proud to have her in their valley, a flower — and a very 
comely one — in their wilderness. On the contrary, they took 
alarm and resented her presence as an intrusion, as one by 
means of whom the outer world would possibly some day be 
brought to take some notice of them and of their doings. 
And suspicion is twin-sister to aversion. 

As Georgina left the dining-room her cheek flamed and her 
eyes gleamed with anger. She passed quickly through the 
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kitchen, and said to the housekeeper, ''I have broken the 
great bowl and have spilt the punch. I care not that ! " — she 
snapped her fingers. '' I shall go to Alse ! " Without another 
word, without shawl or hat, though it was midwinter, without a 
lantern, though it was night, she left the house. 



CHAPTER III 
SIR THOMAS 

GEORGINA ran along the road, under a starry sky, in an 
air crisp with frost. She did not dread encountering 
anyone. The lane- — it was that rather than road — ^was haunted 
by a black calf with goggle eyes that rose out of a grave in the 
churchyard, leaped the wall, and trotted along the way after 
any foot passenger. 

Georgina was not without superstitious fears, but in her excite- 
ment she gave at the moment no thought to the churchyard calf. 

As she ran on, the cool air on her brow soothed her, the 
stars shone so calmly that her anger abated. She desisted 
from running, and walked. A quarter of a mile from the 
Manor House was the cottage of Alse Grylls, towards which 
she had directed her steps. 

She saw a red glow through the rift, for the door was ajar, 
and the flicker through the tiny windows. But she did not 
enter at once ; she walked past the cottage, turned, repassed 
it, and turned again. The tears were coursing down her 
cheeks. To the anger that had flamed in her heart, succeeded 
a sense of desolation. 

Was there ever a girl so lonely as herself, without father or 
mother, with no relatives save an uncle who, as he declared, 
was not her uncle, was naught but a guardian. 

Every plant had the fibres of its root spreading around it ; 
she had no attachments. Every child had someone to whom 
it could turn as relative ; she was without kindred. Who she 
was, whence she came, why she was placed with the Reverend 
Josiah she did not know. 
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Insinuations, jokes, were bandied at her expense. These 
she heard without understanding them. She had no girl 
friends, never had companions. She had clung to her horse 
as nearer and dearer to her than any human being. Thoughts 
had tossed in her brain, feelings had boiled in her heart, and 
she had been unable to give them expression. There were 
none to understand, none to sympathise with, none to pity her. 

She was growing into womanhood. Imaginations, dreams 
troubled her ; she did not know whether her fancies had any 
reality in them, whether her dreams were the penumbra of 
truth. 

There was one, and one person only, with whom she was 
at all open, and that was Alse Grylls, whom she called granny 
because the woman was old, not because there was any 
relationship subsisting between them. 

The woman could read and write, and was eager to possess 
and to devour books; but what she took in remained, un- 
assimilated, in a jumble in her brain. 

Yet the fact of her having read books was sufficient to cause 
her to be regarded with mistrust, and to be considered a wise 
woman. The cottage door was ajar, because through the 
stunted chimney the smoke could not otherwise escape. This 
was a general defect, and for generations the inconvenience 
had been endured without an attempt at remedying it by 
giving height to the chimney. In a clioiate less mUd this 
would have been intolerable. But the peasant in the west of 
England has become accustomed thus to live in a draught as 
the only remedy to being smothered in smoke. 

Presently, when a little calmed down, Geoigie passed 
through the doorway without tapping. The old woman was 
seated in the chimney nook, knitting and smoking, with the 
red glare of the burning peat suffusing her face, and the 
scarlet kerchief bound over her grizzled hair and under her 
chin blazed in the light like the petals of a poppy. 

Georgie seated herself uninvited on a stool on the farther 
side of the hearth. The old woman withdrew her pipe, 
straightened her back, looked at. her, then resumed smoking 
and let her shoulders sink again. She said nothing, waiting 
till the girl should speak. 
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Georgie clasped her hands about a knee, having crossed her 
legs, and she swayed herself in quick vibrations in the firelight, 
looking into the glowing turves with knit brows and clouded 
eyes. 

She was a handsome girl, with rich, abundant dark hair, a 
somewhat long but finely shaped face^ the mouth perhaps 
unduly large, but firm though flexible. 

" I have scat the big bowl," she said shortly, after a long 
continuance of silent rocking. 

"I cannot mend cloam [pottery]," replied the woman, 
"though I can patch hearts." 

Then ensued another silence, of equally long continuance. 
This was finally broken by Granny Grylls, who said — 

" It is not for the scat bowl that you come here at night, 
and that you walked three times by my door without coming 
in, and that the tears be still glazing your cheeks." 

" No, granny, it is not I want to know something." 

" What is that ? " 

" They called me * The Blood Royal.' " 

"Who did that?" 

"The gentlemen who are dining with uncle. They were 
tipsy, or I should have taken down a horsewhip from the wall 
and lashed them till they explained their meaning. Now, if I 
go back, I shall find them drunk under the table, incapable of 
speech. What did they mean by saluting me sometimes as 
Blood Royal and at others as Royal Georgie ? " 
Did your uncle allow it ? " 
He sat speechless." 

What he will not explain, that it is not for me to talk 
about" 

Georgie sprang to her feet and paced the room ; she was 
angry again. 

"I am not a child, I will know!" she stamped. "I am 
tormented with things thrown in my face — ^jests, jibes ; and I 
hear laughter behind my back at some things passed in 
whispers. The Wellcombe folk dislike me, and I do not 
know why, and my uncle hates me. No, that is not true ; he 
looks at me with his stony blue eyes as though he were reckon- 
ing what I would be worth to him, or whether he would not be 
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happier with me out of the way. What does all this mean ? 
Why am I so treated ? And these gentlemen, why did they 
shout out 'The Blood Royal!' and stumble towards me to 
bend their knees and kiss my hand? But so tipsy were 
they, that they would have fallen on their noses had they 
knelt." 

Then she laughed; but with bitterness, not mirth, in the 
tone, and cut the laugh short, with an impatient stamp and 
jerk of her elbows. 

" I am not a child — I will know," she repeated, and con- 
tinued pacing the cottage floor. 

"I know nothing," said the old woman; "no one knows 
aught for sure and certain — none but the parson. As to the 
talk of folk— what is that worth ? " 

" But I want to know what their talk is." 

" Oh, they have their silly fancies." 

" Tell me what their fancies are, and I can judge then if 
they be silly." 

Granny Grylls hesitated. 

The girl arrested her steps, swung herself round, and folded 
her arms. 

"Alse, I will be told. You shall tell me. You know my 
way. When I have made up my mind to a thing, nothing can 
move me." 

" Ay, you're an obstinate wench." 

" I will be told. I am dangerous. I shall go mad if you 
do not speak out." 

The old woman removed the pipe from her mouth, and 
slowly knocked the ashes out on the hearth. Then she rested 
one sharp elbow on her knee, and leaned her head in the hand 
thus raised, and steadily looked at the girL 

" Folk tell — but, lor* a mussy, what are their words worth, 
living here in this lone spot ? Folks tell that you're a king's 
daughter — king of the pixies, maybe." 

" No," said Georgie, " not the child of any pixy. I was not 
born on Dartmoor." 

"Where, then, were you bom?" 

" I do not know — I know nothing ; but unde brought me 
here, and I had been in London before that Neither he nor 
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I ever set foot on these moors till we came here. I can 
remember ; I was at school in London." 

" You know as much as I do." 

'*They mean that I am the king's child, the daughter of 
King George. I am sure they do. I begin to see it now. 
Then my mother should have been queen." 

'' Your mother is dead ; and Prince George was not king till 
last year. And he has a queen whom he has driven away — 
so I hear tell." 

"She is not my mother; I was born before he married 
her. I saw about that in one of my uncle's newspapers." 
Then suddenly, " Why should the one daughter be Princess 
Charlotte and the other daughter only plain Georgina?" 

" Let me escort you home, my dear Miss Thirkleby," said a 
voice at the door. " I, perhaps, am better able to answer your 
queries than this ignorant old woman." 

Georgina turned herself about abruptly and saw Sir Thomas 
Tyrwhitt, with his hat off, smUing and bowing. 

"Allow me," said he, as Georgina did not answer him, 
"allow me the honour of conducting you back to your 
guardian's house. I grieve at the discourtesy that drove you 
from it" 

" It was you who set them on." 

"I solicit your forgiveness. I caught at the first oppor- 
tunity that presented itself to stop an unseemly quarrel. I 

" You threw me to those intoxicated gentry, as you might 
cast a pillow between two fighting dogs. It was courteous 
and becoming m a gentleman and a knight ! I thought it was 
the prerogative of knights to succour forlorn damsels — but we 
live in topsy-turvy days." 

" Miss Thirkleby, you did not perhaps perceive the urgency 
of the case. Mr. HuUett, blinded with passion, would have 
brained your uncle with the candlestick." 

" Well, it is over. I desire no further excuses." 

She went outside the cottage. 

" Suffer me," said Sir Thomas, " to offer you my support." 

" Thank you," replied Georgie, " I do not need a stick." 
You are revenging yourself on me." 
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" I never forgive." 

They walked side by side along the lane, in silence. Pre- 
sently she said, " I was wrong in saying that I never forgive. 
I sell forgiveness as a marketwoman deals in e^s. If you 
care for mine — pay me my price." 

" And that price is a frank and full answer to your dozen of 
questions." 

" You have guessed aright." 

" Your guardian has, I presume, told you nothing ? " 

" Nothing — absolutely." 

" Then you place me in a difficult position." 

"Pardon me; you have placed yourself there — not I. It 
was you who gave the toast that demands explanation." 

"Let us avoid names, and then I can speak freely," said 
Sir Thomas. " Remember, we are on a high road." 

" Oh, there are none here to overhear ; it is the run of the 
church-calf till midnight. Tell me who I am." 

"Miss Georgie," said the knight in a kindly tone, "it is 
right that you should know something of the natiu^ of the 
talk that goes on respecting you. Whether it be idle specula- 
tion, whether there is a basis of truth, how much of it is truth, 
all that your uncle alone can say. The story goes that one in 
the highest position in the land is your father. But he cannot 
own you. In youth he made a great mistake — a fatal mistake, 
as far as you are concerned. It was more than a mistake, a 
great wrong was done to one now in her grave. He was at 
the time young or inconsiderate, and he was not then what he 
is now. Years pass, eighteen or nineteen, that is your age, 
and he is elevated to be the observed of all, criticised by all, 
surrounded by such as would tear the veil from his life, and 
expose him with all his weaknesses, errors, follies, to the public 
scorn. Is it not explicable that he should endeavour to cover 
up that past indiscretion ? " 

"Explicable in a weak man," said Georgina. "A strong 
one would not attempt this. He would say, ' I erred, which 
of you who condemn me can say you are free from mistakes ? * " 

" That may be so. But too much may depend on him for 
him to dare to risk this. At the present moment he is the 
most unpopular man in the kingdom. There is simmering 
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impatience. It needs but little to provoke a general outburst 
such as took place in France in '98." 

Georgina did not speak. 

" You are sorry that you broke your uncle's precious bowl ? " 

" Yes." 

"There is no mending it, I suppose?" 

"No." 

" Mind you ! I do not say that there is any truth whatever 
in the prevalent gossip. But supposing it to be true, a most 
impossible supposition by the way, then in a thoughtless 
moment would you do that which might smash to atoms 
something far more precious, something impossible again to 
restore?" 

"That?" 

" The Crown." 



CHAPTER IV 
REVELATIONS OF A MAN ABOUT COURT 



<« X T THERE the devil have you been, Tyrwhitt?" asked 
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the parson, as Sir Thomas re-entered the dining- 
room. 

Hullett and Davey had reached that stage in drinking when 
for a while there is no visible progress in intoxication. 

Wine that maketh glad the heart of man had restored cheer- 
fulness to the countenance of Davey. He had forgotten his 
losses, forgotten the topic of conversation, and sat smiling 
as he turned his face from one speaker to another, without 
uttering any words of his own. Hullett had lost what sharp- 
ness he had, and had lapsed into a condition of general 
obtuseness. 

'^ I have been," said the knight, " to make my peace with 
your niece." 

"My ward," interrupted the vicar, upon whom the liquor 
he had imbibed had acted as an irritant. 

" Do you deny that she is your niece ? " asked Hullett, who, 
like most dull men, never knew how to avoid a dangerous 
topic. 

" I deny that you have any right to assume such a relation- 
ship," said Thirldeby. 

" Come, come," said Hullett, " we will not ask or seek to 
discover who was her mother ; but it is idle for you to deny 
her parentage. That — that everyone knows." 

" If you know her parentage," said Thirkleby, " then you 
can appreciate my position. Mind you, I do not assert it. 
I do nothing of the kind. But, for argument's sake, let us 
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assume it. Granted that she be what you suppose. Granted 
that I have been constituted guardian to a headstrong, 
undisciplined girl, with such an origin. I do not assert this 
— I say I assume it. That is all. Now, on this assumption 
is it not outrageous that I — that I, a man of culture, of 
refinement, a man accustomed to a life about court, to 
pleasure, should be thrust into this confounded hole where — 
where, gentlemen, I have been left for all these years. I 
have been here, an exile, and all for the sake of this girl, all 
these years." He had forgotten that all he said was based 
on mere assumption. He grew livid in his rage, the lines in 
his pallid face deepened " I have been made responsible for 
the health, the well-being, the conduct of this girl, my ward,*' 
he pursued, spluttering with anger, "and I know that you, 
Tyrwhitt, are set as a spy to watch me, and report to head- 
quarters concerning me ! " 

"Mr. Thirkleby," said the knight, rising from his seat, 
" when you were, as you say, cast as a waif into this accursed 
hole, you shed all your breeding, and dispensed with your 
good manners." 

Sir Thomas took his hat. 

" No offence," shouted the irate parson. " You can't help 
yourself, you are set your task; I am set mine. I do not 
bear you a grudge. I bear a grudge against your employer 
and mine. Tyrwhitt, I tell you something. You may repeat 
it if you will, and to whom you will. I do not care one 
raisin"; he put his hand into a dessert dish, but finding, in 
his nervous heat, that he could not pluck a raisin from the 
stalk, he contented himself with an almond, which he flipped 
across the table. "Tyrwhitt, I shall endure this exile no 
longer. Do you know the story of the old hunter that was 
sent to the knackers? When his master chanced on the 
horse-skull, he kicked it, and the tooth pierced his boot and 
wounded his toe. This wound became gangrened, and 
occasioned his death. Sir Thomas, a trusted servant carries 
with him the means of revenge, if he be not treated according 
to his merits and deserts." 

Sir Thomas laid aside his hat without reseating himself, 
leaned his knuckles on the mahogany board, and looking 
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steadily and with set features into the eyes of his host 
asked — 

" What do you mean, Thirkleby ? A trasty servant is ever 
true ! What has been confided to his confidence is sacred to 
the end." 

'^Service is a compact — give and take. Each seeks his 
own end." 

'' A servant must be trusted. No master engages one except 
on the understanding that his secrets shall be held sacred." 

" I don't see it, by the thunders of Jove — I do not ! I have 
a tooth in my old head that has a poison behind it, and can 
wound and instil its virus into the foot that kicks me aside. 
What do I mean, Tyrwhitt? Sit down, man; no offence 
intended. We are all jolly good fellows — jolly companions 
every one. Sit down. Sir Thomas, and I will show you some- 
thing that will make you see that I am not a man to be trifled 
with." 

The knight resumed his chair. His face was grave, even 
anxious, his eyes piercing and observant He had drunk, 
but his brain was clear. He was too shrewd, too cautious a 
man ever to allow himself to be overcome. He was too much 
a man of the world, too good company ever to allow it to be 
seen that he did not drink as much as others. HuUett had 
his elbows on the table. Davey was doubled up in his chair ; 
he needed but another glass to send him sliding out of it, but 
his ears were open. 

The parson rose to leave the room. He was sufficiently 
master of himself to offer an apology for so doing. He was 
sufficiently obfuscated to mistake the hinges of the door for 
the handle, and to grope ineffectually on the wrong side for 
the means whereby to open. Eventually he discovered his 
mistake, and then laboured ineffectually to open by turning 
the handle the wrong way. Tyrwhitt's eyes observed him 
with interest and expectation, mixed with uneasiness. He 
made no attempt to assist his host to find the way out of his 
own room, but waited with coolness till he should leave. At 
length Mr. Thirkleby did open the door and pass through. 
Sir Thomas then looked at HuUett and addressed him, but 
met with no response, though he saw that he was attentive to 
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what went forward The condition of Davey was obvious at 
a glance. He had gleams of apprehension only. Sir Thomas 
rested his elbow on the mahogany and planted his chin in his 
hand. Presently he dipped his finger in the bowl, moistened 
it, and drew it round the edge of the blue glass, eliciting a low 
musical note. 

He was interrupted by the return of the vicar, holding aloft 
and flourishing a packet wrapped in brown paper, and with 
red tape about it crossed and sealed. A parchment label was 
attached. 

" Read that ! " said Thirkleby, in a tone of triumph, " read 
that!" He stretched the parcel towards the knight, then 
hastily withdrew it, and, with a look of cunning, said, '* Nay, 
I wiU not suffer it to leave my hands. This is what is written 
on the parchment : * Revelations of a Man about Court.* 
This manuscript is all in my handwriting. This half-ream of 
paper contains spiced anecdotes; but, mind you, lest they 
should be counted as fiction, there are letters, documents, 
subjoined, authenticating every statement. If this were given 
to the public by being printed " — 

''There is no printer in England who would dare to set 
it up." 

" That may be so. But if none be found in England, do 
you not suppose that I could get it printed abroad, in the 
Netherlands? in Paris? and have it smuggled into England 
for wide distribution ? Do you doubt that it would sell ? I 
tell you, Tyrwhitt, the demand would be ravenous, the sale 
would be prodigious. And that assured at a moment when 
the public mind is excited over the divorce of Queen 
Caroline." 

" Man, you durst not do it." 

" I durst do anything if driven to it. I tell you, Tyrwhitt, 
and I tell those who are behind you, I tell him to whom 
you serve as a screen and an ear, that I will not endure this 
banishment longer. Whilst I have a tooth in my head I 
will bite." 

Sir Thomas had listened patiently, without moving from his 
attitude of calm attention. He waited a minute to allow the 
vicar to say what further he desired to communicate. As 
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Thirkleby made no sign of speaking more, he asked in a hard 
tone and with deliberation — 

" Your alternative ? " 

" Ten thousand pounds." 

" You are mercenary." 

" Ten thousand pounds is a trifle. When I consider that 
the public temper is at present in a highly irritable condition, 
I consider that I put the price too low. Why, sir, were this " 
— ^he flourished his manuscript — " were this to appear I believe 
there would be a revolution, and that instead next year of 
commemorating the accession we would be deliberating a 
deposition, and that, I wager, with vast jubilation. Let the 
publication be forbidden, let the dissemination be contraband, 
the circulation would not be diminished. The demand would 
be quickened, new zest would be added to the procuring of 
the memoirs. Copies would pass from hand to hand, and 
every page would be devoured with avidity. There is that in 
this package," continued the angry man, tapping the bound 
and sealed bundle with one hand as he gripped it with the 
other, " there is enough here to serve as fulminating powder 
in men's brains, and to blow to flame men's coursing blood ; 
that is, if there be any sense of decency, any moral dignity, 
any respect for virtue left in the people of Great Britain. And 
allow me to assure you, sir," he pursued in concentrated bitter- 
ness, "that there is such a force as righteous indignation. 
Though we may disbelieve in moral forces, nevertheless they 
exist. They lie latent, and do not obtrude themselves, but we 
are vastly mistaken if we deny, or even ignore, their existence 
The longer they lie hid, the more they are gathering in 
intensity; and great is the folly of such as are caught by 
surprise when they vindicate themselves by a convulsion. 
Tyrwhitt, what, I ask of you, was the Revolution in France? 
Was it spontaneous combustion? There is no such thing. 
It was the bursting forth of repressed resentment against 
wrong-doing in high quarters, against disregard of men's rights. 
In England there is, at the present moment, a ferment working, 
a sullen, chafing, gathering rage, just as there was in France 
some twenty years ago. It needs but a word, the touch of a 
child's finger, and the volcano roars into action — the lava will 
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gush forth and consume whole classes, and devastate entire 
regions. Do not conceive that Europe has learned nothing 
from what has taken place in Paris. The people have acquired 
a lesson they will never forget — that they are many and that 
their oppressors are few. What has the House of Hanover 
done for the people of England ? " 

" It has delivered them from the House of Stuart. Is not 
that something ? " 

" The House of Brunswick-Hanover has been a figure-head. 
The people of England would have none of the Jacobite crew, 
with their backward treadings ; but they have no relish for the 
Germans. What tangible, visible monument is there in the 
land to show they ever ruled here ? The House of Tudor was 
strong. It gave us the Reformation. It gave grammar schools 
sprinkled all over the country, and a superb Royal foundation 
at one of our univei:sities. It knew how to lavish its money 
on something other than drink and cards and women. The 
House of Stuart — it did this for the nation, by running its 
head against a wall : it forced the nation to assert its inherent 
rights. It did show us that the bogie of Divine Right was a 
turnip and a sheet on a broom. If Charles the First was a 
fool, he was, at all events, a picturesque one. And if Charles 
the Second was a wanton, he at least gave to the nation 
Greenwich Hospital But what have the Hanoverians done ? 
What stone has been set on another by their hands as a 
monument that they reigned over us, and gave something back 
as Royal donation of that which the people granted to them ? 
What instance of generosity have these German Electors dis- 
played? Do you think that the people love them? They 
tolerate them as the lesser of two evils. But convince the 
nation that they are breeders of moral contagion, violators of 
every sacred and social right, and ' Away with them 1 ' will be 
the cry from one end of the island to the other." 

" Hist ! What are you saying ? " 

" I am saying that which is the truth, and you know it to be 
so," said the raging, livid man. Then he clasped his twitching 
fingers across his waistcoat, and leaned back, his face working 
and his fleshy lips quivering. 

" Ten thousand pounds," said Sir Thomas. 
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"Ten thousand — ^not a penny less. I know a physician 
who had got into his possession a bundle of letters, and he 
said, * Give me a baronetcy or I publish them.' He got his 
baronetcy, and the fire consumed the letters. I desire no 
empty title — not I. I demand no prebendal stall, for that 
entails irksome duties — a month's residence and attendance at 
daily prayers. Give me ten thousand pounds for my revelations, 
and then do with them what you will." 
" Let me look at the work." 

" No 1 I say, like the sibyl of old, * Give me my price and 
take the pages unread.' " 

Sir Thomas remained silent, and put his fingers over his 
mouth. 

Presently he said, " Your ultimatum ? " 
"Ten thousand pounds or the consequences." 
" How long do you give me to consider this ? " 
" One month from to-day. Not an hour over." 
Then Sir Thomas looked level into the eyes of Josiah 
Thirkleby — eyes dazed with wine and wrath. 

" Parson," said he, " do you know what you sell along with 
this budget ? " 
The vicar lifted his eyebrows. 

" You dispose of — and for ever — ^all claim to the respect of 
honourable men. You get your ten thousand for your revela- 
tions, and reveal yourself a cur." 



CHAPTER V 
A WORD AND A BLOW 

THE Reverend Josiah Thirkleby did not appear at break- 
fast on the morning that ensued. Georgie was in no 
way surprised. It would have been phenomenal had he done 
so on the morrow of an orgie. The vapours hang about the 
hills after a storm. 

Before the vicar had put in an appearance she left the 
house, without having formed any definite purpose, but 
broadly desirous of inhaling fresh air and enjoying sun and 
exercise. 

She was not herself as brisk as usual. The events of the 
preceding evening had fluttered and bruised the wings of her 
soul; she had not slept much or soundly. Her brain had 
been troubled with visions fantastic and illusory. Conse- 
quently, a sense of feverishness hung about her which the 
aspect of the morning gave promise of dispelling. The sun 
shone. A slight frost had crisped the herbage and had 
consolidated the mud. 

Since her interview with Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt her mind had 
been agitated with half-forgotten recollections rising up before 
her, invested with a new significance. 

She had no recollection of her parents. She had been 
placed, at an early age, in a school for little children. Her 
comrades had gone home for their holidays, but she had 
remained at school — at Christmas to look wistfully into the 
streets through the window-panes; in summer to play alone 
in the little garden. 

During term time parents called to visit their children who 
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were pupils in the school. No father, no mother had ever 
inquired after her. As a parrot she had been taught to 
repeat the Lord's Prayer, but the opening address had con- 
veyed no sense of tenderness and nearness of relationship to 
her solitary heart. 

Now and then Mr. Thirkleby or some other gentleman had 
called to inquire after her or to see her, but none of these had 
exhibited towards her the least affection. It had occurred to 
none of them even to bring her bonbons or a doll. After a 
few formal words the visitor had departed, with a solemn 
adjuration addressed to her to be good, and not to give trouble 
to her preceptresses. 

One day, as she recollected, Mr. Thirkleby had called for 
her, and had taken her with him in a coach. They had driven 
along the London streets till the carriage passed through a 
portal, at which stood red-coated sentries. 

She remembered being handed out of the coach, and enter- 
ing a spacious mansion, where were footmen in scarlet and 
gold wearing white stockings and with powdered heads. 

She was hurried along passages; then was shown into a 
large room, with a few chairs against the wall, and there had 
waited with Mr. Thirkleby some time in silence, till they were 
presently ushered into a richly adorned and well-furnished 
apartment, where a glass chandelier hung from the ceiling, a 
novelty that at once attracted her attention. 

In this room stood a stout, elderly gentleman wearing 
several waistcoats, a stiff cravat, and tugh collar. His hair 
was curled and twisted upon the top of his head, and his 
cheeks were florid. Georgie recollected that this portly 
gentleman had looked hard at her, then had stooped and 
kissed her on the brow. The stooping apparently demanded 
much exertion, and was accompanied by a sound of creaking 
and straining as of canvas. 

When this personage had kissed her, he said something in 
a low tone to a gentleman at his side, whereupon both had 
laughed. This had at once offended and angered her, for she 
supposed that they were laughing at her, and she burst into tears. 

Thereupon the gentleman in many waistcos^ts had said, 
** Remove this child. I detest squalling brats." 
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These words had burnt themselves into her memory, as had 
also the reply of Mr. Thirkleby — 

"As your Royal Highness pleases.'' 

Georgie had been wounded in her self-esteem by the 
laughter of the gentlemen, but these words employed by the 
portly personage made her little heart swell with anger. 

She was hurried away along passages, and again taken to 
the coach. 

No sooner was she therein, by the side of Mr. Thirkleby, 
than she had burst forth with, " I do not like that fat man. 
He is not a gentleman. I will not go to see him again." 

At which her companion in the coach had drily replied, 
"You mistake. He is the first gentleman in England, and, 
my dear, you are not likely again to enjoy the honour of a 
presentation." 

After this incident Georgie had been removed to a school 
at Bath. There she had been troubled by questions put to 
her by her fellow-pupils as to her parents, their position in 
life; as to her relatives, her home, and all those thousand 
particulars which girls worm out of their schoolfellows and 
lay by to produce, with cruel effect, at the first rufHe in their 
friendship. 

But Georgie knew no more in these matters than that she 
was an orphan, that she had never seen her parents, and that 
she was under the wardship of an uncle. 

Her holidays were henceforth spent at Wellcombe with him 
whom she came to regard as her uncle. 

There she enjoyed freedom — absolute, after the restraint 
of school — such freedom as made school speedily become 
intolerable to her ; and after some tussles and outbreaks, she 
had been removed, and allowed to finish her education in 
her own way among dogs and horses, country bumpkins and 
village gossips, growing up wild as a hawk and as wilful as a 
pixy. 

Georgina passed athwart the village green, if that can be 
called a green where no grass grew. It was an open space, 
bounded on one side by the churchyard wall, on another by 
a picturesque range of almshouses, and in the centre stood the 
stage and stump of a granite cross. As she went along her 
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way she saw that a swarm of excited and hilarious youths was 
there congregated. 

She had associated somewhat freely with the young folk at 
Wellcombe, and had learned to hold her own among them. ' 
She had taught the youths the limits of familiarity — touching 
on impertinence — beyond which they might not transgress. 

To seem to shun them on this occasion would be a con- 
fession of dread and encouragement to insolence. She was 
shrewd, wary, and proud. Young and old in the place stood 
somewhat in awe of her, not on account of her position as 
niece of the vicar, but because of her strong and vigorous 
personality. They did not like her as not belonging to them- 
selves. The mystery that surrounded her origin deepened 
and intensified the prejudice against her, for it was understood 
that were it true what was whispered concerning her, she could 
pretend to a position far above the heads of the yeomen of 
the moor. 

Whether she arrogated to herself deference, or whether she 
did not, was immaterial. The mere fact that she had it in 
her power to make the claim was sufficient to provoke resent- 
ment. In the valley of Wellcombe but two classes received 
recognition, that of yeoman and that of labourer. Whoever 
did not enter into one or other category was treated as an 
intruder, to be put down firmly and, if possible, to be expelled. 

The Prince of Wales, as Duke of Cornwall, owned the 
Forest of Dartmoor. The Wellcombe common-lands ex- 
tended to the verge of the forest. The duchy claimed 
overlordship there also, and made intermittent attempts to 
establish the claim. But whenever the authorities of the 
duchy ventured upon the commons, they were met and 
hurled back by the lusty commoners of Wellcombe, armed 
with cudgels. Consequently the Prince of Wales was held to 
be the hereditary enemy of the land-holders of this parish, 
with whom they were ever at feud ; and now it was rumoured 
that one closely related to him had been placed in their 
midst, perhaps to spy on and report their proceedings. 

The villagers disliked the parson because he was not 
subject to them, and was a man of letters and of social 
standing. 
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The vicar who had preceded Mr. Thirkleby had been a 
man of piety, fervent in his charity, and zealous in the dis- 
charge of his sacred duties. But he had had the temerity to 
insist on certain elementary principles of morality, even of 
common decency, and as the yeomen and farmers of the 
district were devoid of scruples in such matters, they had 
resented his interference, and in a spirit of defiance had 
clubbed together to erect a meeting-house. The Reverend 
Josiah Thirkleby had succeeded a disappointed and broken- 
hearted man ; he was at every point the reverse of his pre- 
decessor—callous as to his duties, indifferent as to the moral 
condition of his flock, incapable of understanding the sacred 
dignity of his calling. 

Nevertheless, the schism continued. The farmers attending 
the chapel did not dissent from the doctrines preached in the 
parish church, for no doctrine of any kind was now preached 
there, but because they desired to have a minister under 
their control, and make him dance as they pulled the threads. 

Moreover it continued on social grounds. Mr. Thirkleby 
was a gentleman, had been at court among lords and ladies, 
and must be shown that he was not to be allowed to assume 
lordly airs in Wellcombe. In speech, in mode of thought, 
in manner, he differed from his parishioners. In defect of 
the moral sense alone was he on their level. Where there is 
a common void there can be no collision ; and, actually, none 
did occur between the vicar and his flock. 

Over the commons the freeholders possessed or exerted 
rights to take from them turf and stone to any extent, and to 
turn out on them an unlimited number of sheep, cattle, and 
horses. They further insisted on enclosing and appropriating 
as private property so much waste land as each householder 
cared to wdl about But for the occasional opposition of the 
duchy, the Wellcombe yeoman in his valley and on the 
commons would have been an absolute king, above all laws, 
human and divine. 

Georgie stood and hesitated for a moment whether she 
should hurry by, or stay her foot and inquire the occasion of 
the gathering. To pass unnoticed was impossible. 

She resolved on facing the situation. There was, moreover, 
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a Spice of curiosity in her. She was inquisitive to know what 
had brought the young fellows together. 

Accordingly, without a symptom of shyness, she advanced 
towards the group, and saw that the blacksmith had deserted 
his anvil, and stood with folded arms looking on, in his apron ; 
that several of the almswomen had issued from their cottages, 
and halted observant in their doorways. Coaker, a substantial 
yeoman, formed one of the group, as did the meagre parish- 
clerk and the rotund tavemer. 

Georgina quickly discerned that the assembly was gathered 
for sport. Some of the young fellows seeing her approach, 
with natural courtesy made room for her to pass to the inner 
circle, where she could see what was going forward. Then 
she discovered that a fox which had been trapped during the 
night was fastened by a collar and cord to a stake driven into 
the ground that it might be worried to death. 

The lads had borrowed the skittle balls from the tavern, 
and were bowling at the frightened beast, that bounded and 
strained and dodged to escape the balls. Reynard was kept 
too much on the alert to have time to turn and gnaw at the 
string that restrained him. 

His foot had been either struck in the game or nipped in 
the trap, so that he limped 

The boys took turns to throw at him. None so far had 
succeeded in bowling him over except one named Samson 
Furze, and his ball had not struck the fox, but the cord, and 
with the impact the poor brute had been thrown upon his 
back, eliciting a roar of laughter and claps of applause. 

Georgie knew Samson well. She was two years his junior. 
She had met him in the hunting field, and at the village revels 
of Wellcombe and Holme. 

Samson Furze prided himself on surpassing the rest of the 
youths in agility and strength. He was stoutly built, heavy 
browed, and was son of the wealthiest yeoman in the parish. 
He was conceited and overbearing. His conceit was fed by 
the adulation of a set of followers who expected to be treated 
with a glass of ale in return for their homage. 

Samson expected of Georgina the same worship that was 
accorded him by all the young folk in the place. Among the 
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girls there was acute competition for his favour. She who 
should secure Samson secured, as well, the most coveted 
position in Wellcombe, an excellent farmhouse, land well 
stocked, and unlimited rights over the commons. 

That the parson's niece should not be included among his 
admirers was inconceivable. 

On one occasion, some years previously, he had challenged 
her to a race, and she had easily outstripped him. 

" I am weighed down by my boots," was Samson's excuse 
for his defeat. 

"A cart-horse should never run against a racer," retorted 
Georgie. " Big hoofs demand heavy shoes." 

"We belong to different breeds, do we?" had been his 
exclamation, in a rage. At that time the rumour as to her 
parentage had not got about, or he might have retaliated with 
stinging effect. 

He had never forgotten her words, and since the story of 
her origin had circulated he had brooded over it, and had 
excogitated the retort he might have made, and had desired an 
opportunity for delivering it. 

The moment Furze saw Georgina he signed imperiously to 
her : " Come, try a cast at the fox against me." 

" I will not do so," she replied. 

" Girls never can bowl," contemptuously. 

" I do not choose to take part in a game fit only to be the 
pastime of bullies. If the cord should snap you would all 
scatter as chaff, lest the fox should make his teeth meet in 
your calves. As with your namesake, your strength lies in the 
new cord." 

She passed in rear of the bowlers and walked deliberately 
towards the churchyard wall, near to which the unfortunate 
brute was tethered. The lads assumed that she purposed 
passing through the wicket into the graveyard. By the wall 
a lad was stationed to return the balls that struck and rebounded. 

When Georgie reached the gate, the last of the skittle balls 
had been delivered, and the boy was collecting them to roll 
them back to the players. Whilst he was thus engaged, she 
deliberately laid hold of the string by which Reynard was 
bound, and proceeded to gather it up. 
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"You fool!" shouted Samson. "He will bite, and his 
tooth is venomous." 

"She need not fear," laughed another. "She is guarded 
with petticoats." 

Regardless of shouts and objurgations levelled at her, 
Georgina continued to draw in the cord. The fox at the 
farther end, instead of turning to snap at her, strained to 
escape. 

Samson ran forward, with an oath, and a face glowing with 
anger. 

At that moment the urchin returned a ball, and Samson, not 
observing it, was tripped up and sprawled on the ground. 

A burst of laughter saluted the accident. 

Samson gathered himself up, fuming with rage and cursing, 
and rushed upon Georgie. 

The girl turned her hand, and the fox snarled and showed 
his teeth and glared at his tormentors gathering in behind 
Samson. 

All at once Georgie stooped, undid the buckle, and away 
flew the lads to right and left, one falling over the other, as 
the fox dashed among, between them, and flashed out of sight. 

At the same moment a stinging blow from Samson's hand 
fell on Georgie*s cheek, as he shouted, "Take that, you 
mongrel, from me!" 



CHAPTER VI 
A FIGURE OF FUN 

WITH flaming cheek and furiously beating heart, a fire 
burning in her brain and scintillating at her eyes, 
Geoigie ran to the cottage of Alse Grylls. 

The day was bright, but in the cottage was a perpetual 
gloom. The valley was walled up to heaven with ridges of 
rock and moor, that cut away such slanting rays as might 
penetrate through door or window. Moreover, the hedge- 
row opposite the cottage rose as a mighty bank some eight 
feet and was crowned with trees. Further, the window was 
small and the panes dull, of bulPs-eye gkss. 

The air without was crisp and pure ; within it was charged 
with a fume of peat that hung perpetually about the cottage, 
not unpleasant, with an aromatic fragrance, and not pimgent 
as the smoke from wood. It was a penetrating savour, and 
adhesive as well, clinging to whatever was cooked on the 
hearth and to all garments exposed to it 

Georgie rushed in like a whirlwind and stood on the 
stone paved floor, palpitating and breathless. She went 
before the old woman gesticulating with her hands, unable to 
speak. 

Before the window was a kneading trough, in which was 
dough, and on the table a board and roller. Alse had been 
engaged in making the bread that was to last her for the week, 
and had desisted for a minute only to re&esh herself with a 
pipe. She looked up at the excited and angry girl. 

" You are early to-day," she said. 

" He struck me ; I wish him dead," gasped the girl. 

39 
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" He — who is he ? One who can strike my Geoigie must 
be struck in turn." 

" Look at this," said the girl, and turned her burning cheek 
towards her. 

Though the cottage was dark, yet the old woman's eyes were 
accustomed to its twilight 

" I can see marks of a hand painted in red, the fingers of a 
big hand. It was not the parson, surely — he durst not do 
that." 

Georgie burst forth. "Not he — Samson Furze! It was 
Samson Furze ; and he used to me a slighting name." 

The old woman nodded and rose. 

She went to the kneading trough, and took forth the dough 
and cut from it portions on all sides, and laid these aside. 
Then she took the dough to the hearth, placed it on the hot 
stone and turned an iron pan over it. Next, she raked the 
hot embers together and heaped the glowing mass over the 
pan. That is how " kettle bread " is made. 

She had seemed to pay no attention to Georgie and her 
grievance, but now she turned to her and said, " Samson 
Furze is his name." 

She went to the board and collected the clippings and 
worked them up in her hand and kneaded them with delibera- 
tion into a lump. 

Then she began to mould the dough into shape, and as she 
did so she muttered, "Hold not Thy tongue, O God of 
my praise, for the mouth of the deceitful is opened upon 
me." 

She interrupted the psalm to say, "He is broad in the 
shoulders," and then went on, "They have spoken against 
me with false tongues ; they compassed me about with words 
of hatred and fought against me without a cause." 

Again she interrupted and said, " One part there is a little 
out," and resumed, " Set Thou an ungodly man to be ruler 
over him, and let Satan stand at his right hand. When 
sentence is given upon him let him be condemned, and let his 
prayer be turned into sin." 

Angry, resentful though the girl was, yet a shiver ran 
through her as she heard these imprecations spoken by the 
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woman whilst she shaped out of the paste the figure of a 
man. 

Samson Furze, unless his hands were occupied, was ac- 
customed to assume a formal position with his left hand thrust 
into the band of his trousers, whilst he held the other before 
him to emphasise whatever he said. Alse had caught exactly 
his attitude. 

** Fetch me my pin-cushion," said the old woman. " As I 
proceed with the psalm, at each pause thrust a pin or needle 
into the joints for rheumatism, into the head and heart for 
aches. Then I will set the figure by the fire and consume it 
with hot ashes for burning fever." 

A stroke at the door. The old woman hastily threw a 
kerchief over the man of dough, and called to inquire who 
knocked. She received no reply, but, looking in the direction 
of the door that was ajar, saw Samson standing without, but 
without his hand thrust under his belt. 

" It is Samson himself — we have drawn him hither. Already 
he feels vmeasy and hurt," said Granny Grylls. " Go to him, 
Georgie." 

" I have nought to say to him," replied the girl. 

Again the young man rapped, and seeing Georgie made an 
awkward sign to her to come forth to him. 

For reply she turned her back on the door, and faced the 
fire. 

Then he came in, looking shy and uncomfortable, and 
nodded sideways to the old woman. 

" It is the young lady from the parson's I would say a word 
with, granny," explained the youth. " If she forces me to say 
it out before you, that is her siffair ; but say it I will." 

" Go to him," advised Alse. " He means no harm." 

Georgina hesitated ; her lips were set and her brows knitted. 
A hectic flame was in her cheek. She saw him cast a sidelong 
glance at the board, with the veiled figure, and she uttered a 
short laugh. 

" No," said she, " I will not venture outside with you." 

" You are afraid of me. I will not do it again." 

" Afraid — afraid of you ! " she laughed contemptuously. 

" Come, come, Georgie," said he, in a soothing tone. " I 
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am sorry I did it, and I have brought you something — so as to 
make up the quarrel.'' 

" I will receive nothing whatever from you on those terms." 

He moved awkwardly from one foot to the other, and that 
which was slightly out-turned became at once conspicuous. 

Georgie saw it — pointed to his foot, looked at Alse and 
laughed. This disconcerted him further. 

" I am very sorry that I lost my temper," he said ; " but you 
spoiled our sport." 

" A sport suitable only for a set of bullies," said the girl. 

" And I have always felt angry against you because of what 
you once said about me." 

" About you ? I did not know I had ever cast a thought to 
you, or troubled to speak of you." 

" It was to me you said it." 

" Indeed ? " She shrugged her shoulders. 

" And now I have brought you a little present." 

"I will receive no present from you. You strike me, as 
though I were a dog, and then cast a bone to me and say, 
' Be friends.' " 

" You have not seen what I have got." 

" I do not ask to see it." 

" Georgie 1 One day I was on Rowdon. There is a great 
barrow there made up of loose stones. I had nothing at the 
time to occupy me, so I amused myself with pulling away the 
stones and working inwards to the centre. Then I came 
on a sort of chest made of upright stones, and in that were 
bones and ashes and some cloam, and I pulled out this 
thing also." He held out a finely worked spiral bronze 
armlet. 

" You rob the dead ! " 

" I found it It is yours. All along I have kept it for you. 
I have not shown it to anyone. I told no one, not even my 
mother, that I had found it. When I drew it out I said at 
once that it should be for you. It is yours. I have kept it 
ever since last May for you, but somehow I never had the 
courage to offer it to you." 

" I will not have it." 

" Then I shall throw it away." 
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" Throw It away, then." 

He stood irresolute. Georgie put her hands behind her 
back to let him see that she was firm in her determination. 
" I will not touch the trash." 

*^ Georgie, it is not trash. When burnished it shines like 
gold, and the zigzag work on it is beautiful." 

" I will not have it" 

With an oath he went to the door and flung the bracelet 
over the hedge on the farther side of the lane. 

" And now," said the girl, " I will tell you why you have 
come here, and why you offered me that piece of worthless 
metal." 

" It is not worthless." 

" I care not. Why did you follow me ? " 

'' Because I knew I had done wrong, and I desired to make 
amends." 

"Not so. You followed because you were afraid. You 
thought I had taken refuge with Alse Grylls for the purpose of 
ill-wishing you, and you quaked in your shoes, and felt at once 
the preliminary pains shoot through you. Was it not so ? " 

She looked at him level in the face. He lost colour and 
dropped his eyes. " I know it," she pursued. ** You followed, 
not because you were sorry for having hurt me " — 

" You do me wrong, Georgie, indeed you do." 

"Hear me out — ^not because you desired my forgiveness, 
and would buy it with so much bell-metal." 

" Then give it me freely." 

"No," continued the girl. "You sneaked here, in fear 
lest "— 

She suddenly snatched the kerchief from the figure and 
exposed it. 

Granny Grylls started forward to prevent her, but was too 
late. 

" Look," said Georgie in jeering tones, " look at this ! I 
called you a cart-horse once. Here you are — a thoroughbred. 
Observe the position of the hand ; look at the splay foot. On 
my life, it is done to perfection! A figure of fun! An 
incomparable figure of fun, only inferior in absurdity to the 
original I " 
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The lad winced, and his colour changed rapidly. Hanging 
his head he said, " You have a rough tongue." 

" And you a heavy hand. You see, you were not wrong in 
hastening after me. Not one moment too soon have you 
arrived. I have already this shawl-pin in my hand wherewith 
to send an ache into your heart." 

" You have done that already," said the lad, in a low tone. 

''And in half an hour you would have been in a raging 
fever." 

" Are you not afraid to do such evil work ? " 

" Oh no ; we are out of the days when witches were burnt — 
and I am not so certain that the work is evil. How are we 
weak women to defend ourselves against the violent and the 
overbearing imless we have recourse to powers above us ? — and 
we were but reciting a psalm of David. But there " — with a 
stroke of the hand Georgie dashed down the dough figure, and 
then with both hands kneaded it up. ''There," she said, 
" fear that no more. A figure of fun such as you is not to be 
taken seriously." 

He walked, crestfallen, disconcerted, to the door. Never 
before had this haughty, flattered, and self-conscious youth 
been brought to such a condition. At the door he stood with 
one hand on the latch, looking out, across the lane, yet 
irresolute. The girl watched him, with a contemptuous curl 
of the lip. He played with the latch, he put a finger under it 
and raised, then let it fall. 

" Are you going ? " asked she, " or do your knees give way 
under you at the thought of that from which you have 
escaped ? " 

Then he turned half about, and said, " Georgie, do not ill- 
wish me, and I swear to you that I will let no other chap lift a 
hand against you from this day forward." 

" Samson," retorted the girl, " it was not a blow only you 
gave me." 

" I know — I said something. Georgie, tell me honestly that 
is not true what folks say concerning you — I mean, who you 
are — and I swear I will believe you, and I will pound to a jelly 
anyone who dares hint that you are not of as honest parentage 
as I am. I may be but a yeoman, but " — 
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"Leave this," said Georgie, with her heart in her mouth. 
" I will answer no questions of your asking." 

He went slowly away. She stood looking through the door, 
watching him depart. Then she turned, stamped angrily on 
the floor and said, "I will know who were my father and 
mother." 



CHAPTER VII 
BEGINNING TO LIVE 

SAMSON FURZE was not gone five minutes before the 
young maid from the Manor House came in breathless, 
brusquely, and gasped, "Miss Geoi^e! do please to come. 
The master ba'n't himself. There's Rebecca and Moses can't 
do nothing wi' him. He ain't eat no breakfast, and do look 
that queer as makes you feel frightened. He won't lie in bed 
nor send for the doctor, and he can't dress himself." 

Georgie at once went with the girl, and walked fast. On 
reaching the house, she saw the housekeeper at the door. 

" Oh, miss ! " said she. " It was lucky. Doctor Furlong 
were passin' by and I just called him in and axed he to go up, 
as a caller like, and look at the master. Moses has helped to 
dress him. But he is in a queer state, sure enough." 

A moment after the medical man came down. He shook 
his head. 

" He will not let me look at his tongue, nor feel his pulse. 
He will answer no question," said he. "We must humour 
him. There is not much can be done. Get him to bed if 
you can." 

*' What is the matter with my uncle ? " asked the girl. 

"My dear," answered Mr. Furlong, "I can answer that 
better later, if he will suffer me to see him." 

And without saying more he left the house. 

Georgie now ascended the stairs and entered her uncle's 
chamber. 

A fire had been lighted in the grate, and Parson Thirkleby 

was seated by it in an arm-chair. At once Georgina perceived 
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a marked alteration in his appearance. His face was deadly 
white, with a greenish hue about the mouth, and the features 
were drawn. If what had befallen him was paralysis, it had 
not lamed his tongue, for he could speak, though not with 
ease, and it had affected his temper. She found him in a 
condition of great irritability. 

" It is nonsense," he said. " What does Rebecca mean by 
sending up Furlong. I am not ilL I never felt better in my 
life. A little off in my appetite, on account of indiscretion at 
supper — roast goose, ate too much. I am going downstairs. 
I will not be mewed up in my bedroom, Uke an invalid. I 
am feeling uncommonly well." 

"Oh, uncle," said Georgie, shocked at his appearance, 
"you positively must remain here. I purpose having the 
parlour and dining-room chimneys swept, and we must cover 
the carpet and the furniture with papers." 

"You should have told me of this overnight Then I 
would have arranged to go to one of my friends. I will go 
now. Order my horse. I intend to ride. All that I require 
to set me up is fresh air." 

" Uncle, the doctor says you must go to bed." 

"Doctor! Doctor! Oh yes, that he may physic and 
charge. I know the ways of these gentry. They run you 
down in order that they may wind you up." 

" But you are looking very ill." 

"Your eye is jaundiced. I am jolly, very, very jolly — 
never felt better in my life." 

" But, uncle, your face — ^your appearance." 

" I took too much wine last night" 

" Your hand trembles." 

" It is firm and strong as iron. This comes of Rebecca's 
talk. She fancies I am ill. It is nothing. Send her about 
her business. I hate having whimsical old women about me." 

" But, uncle, she is a faithful servant" 

"I do not call that fidelity, I call it gross, unwarranted 
impertinence, — sending up a doctor, a wretched, ignorant 
country practitioner, to see me, when I had told Rebecca and , 
Moses that I was perfectly well, sound as a bell, only a little 
off my feed, having eaten and drunk too much last night Old 
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servants presume, and when they do that it is high time to be 
rid of them. Take that away," he thrust with his elbow against 
a book on the little table at his side. " That is part of her 
insolence. Because I am somewhat dyspeptic she has put a 
Bible under my nose. What do I want with a Bible? I have 
enough of that on Sundays. It looks bad — bad as a medicine 
phial or a bowl of slops. It gives to the air a smack of the 
sickroom. Take it away and bring me Roderick Random,^^ 

Georgie removed the volume, the presence of which was an 
offence to her uncle, and after a little search found the book 
that he required as a substitute. 

But his hand shook, and he was not able to hold it 

" This comes of my port," said he ; " very fine old stuff, but 
one may take too much even of a good thing." 

"Shsdl I read to you, uncle?" asked the girl, noticing his 
incapacity to hold a book steadily. 

"What? Roderick Random'^ No, no— too philosophical 
for a girl. I wiU not split your brain with metaphysical 
disquisitions." 

Georgie noticed that he laboured at his words and found a 
difficulty in articulating them distinctly. The letter S gave 
him special difficulty. Then Rebecca mounted the stairs, and 
throwing open the door said shortly, "Sir Thomas is below. 
I suppose, as you dismissed the doctor, you will not see him." 

"I will step down to him at once," said the parson, and 
made an attempt to rise in his chair, but tottered. The girl at 
once offered her assistance, which he impatiently rejected. 

" Ah ! the chimney — I forgot — the chimney has to be swept 
I cannot receive him in the parlour, it is strewed and muffled 
in brown paper and scraps of news. Show him up. He will 
excuse that he is received here. His chimneys have to be 
swept, I suppose, sometimes. All people's chimneys have to 
be swept." 

" And some folks' consciences as well," said Rebecca, " only 
they never get it" 

"What is that you are muttering?" cried the Reverend 
Josiah, turning round. " Take care, Rebecca ; you allow that 
tongue of yours over-much licence. Show up Sir Thomas 
Tyrwhitt" 
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In two minutes the knight was in the room. He carried an 
Oriental porcelain bowl in his hands. 

"Here, Thirkleby," said the warden. "I promised your 
ward I would make you a present in place of your junket 
bowl that went to pieces last night, and I have come over the 
moor expressly to redeem my promise. A word passed to a 
young lady should never be allowed to lie unfulfilled," he 
bowed to Georgie. 

"I thank you. How are you to-day, Tyrwhitt? For my 
part, the goose, or the port, or the goose and port in combina- 
tion, have played the devil with my digestion, and I am 
dyspeptic this morning. Odds life ! That is nothing. Moses 
tells me that HuUett has not lifted his head from his pillow. 
Davey got adrift on his way home last night, and had to sleep 
in a tallat, among the hay, and has been bitten by fleas 
damnably. I have come off the best of the three. And you ? 
Is your hand shaking ? " 

" Not a bit, vicar. See how steadily I can hold the bowl." 

" Let me look at it." 

He held out a quivering hand, but, observing how feeble 
and uncertain it was, hastily drew it back. 

" Set down the bowl. I thank you. It is prodigious fine. 
It will be an ornament to my table, and may we drink many a 
bout of punch out of it. Tm vexed, 'pon my soul, to receive 
you in my bedroom, but chimney-cleaning is what we must 
all go through ; and being just off my gloss this morning, it is 
as well. After a drinking bout, I am usually so. Here is 
Georgie — offered to read to me Roderick Random \ " 

He laughed, and held the arms of his chair as he did so. 

Sir Thomas stood by the chimney breast, his right elbow on 
the mantelshelf and one finger to his temple, the other folded 
against his chin. With the left hand, and with a glance of the 
eye, he signed Georgie to withdraw. The girl left the room, 
and shut the door behind her. 

The warden did not speak for some minutes ; his eyes were 
fixed with intensity on the Vicar of Wellcombe. 

Josiah took notice of this, and resented it 

** Am I a curiosity from beyond the sea, Tyrwhitt, that you 
study me so closely ? " 
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"Thirkleby," said the knight, "I met Furlong as I came 
along, and had some conversation with him." 

"The officious ass!" said the vicar irritably. "Conceive 
his insolence 1 He dared to intrude upon me, because that 
impertinent old toad, Rebecca, said my liver was out of order. 
I refused to have any medicine he might send, and I will not 
pay his bill. If he sends one in, I shall deduct the amount 
from Rebecca's wage." 

" My dear fellow," said Sir Thomas, "do not deceive your- 
self, you are ill ; more ill than you choose to allow. Have you 
made your will?" 

"Will! My will!" almost screamed the vicar. "No 
occasion for that as yet I am just about to enjoy life — have 
a roaring time of it on the fifteen thousand pounds — that is 
my price. Curse me ! I said yesterday ten thousand. But 
I am like the sibyl — I increase my price as the time speeds 
on. Will, indeed ! And pray — have you made yours ? " 

" Long ago." 

" Right ! You are older and less robust than myself." 

" What did Dr. Furlong say to you ? " 

" I would not listen to a word from him. I ordered him 
out of the room. Confound his impudence, intruding on me 
uncalled ! " 

"I had a talk with him. He cannot do much for you, 
Thirkleby." 

" I know that. I shall be right as a trivet in a couple of 
hours, if not harassed unendurably." 

" Thirkleby," said the knight gravely, " you must hear the 
truth from me. You have had a stroke. It is a premonition 
of an approaching end. I do not say that this will come 
speedily. God forbid ! But it is an infallible note of warning 
to you to set your house in order." 

The vicar looked at Sir Thomas for some moments in 
speechless confusion of mind, partly through fear, partly 
through rage. He spluttered forth a few words, but they were 
unintelligible. 

"Thirkleby ! A man such as you are, with common sense 
and courage, knows what to do on such an occasion as this. 
I speak to you as a friend, in all sincerity and affection. It is 
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few that are cut off by the scythe of death with such sudden- 
ness that they can make no provision for it With most the 
shadow of the scythe comes first — a little point, then a broad 
band — and it is a merciful dispensation that it is so. The 
dark point is touching you now. Be a man and make ready. 
Look into your temporal affairs and wind them up." 

" It is not so ! It shall not be so 1 " burst forth from 
the Reverend Josiah. *' Shadow 1 Curse me, I see none. 
I tell you I am just about to step out of it. Shadow ! 
Pinched between these gloomy hills all these hateful years — 
I have been in shadow, lived as under a cloud. But this is 
the end of it I am going to Paris." 

'^ Thirkleby, it is no pleasure to me to speak plain and un- 
pleasant words. I would leave you in your delusion were it 
not that you have charge of a young girl, and have responsi- 
bilities connected with her. You must provide for her future. 
You know what arrangements were made with you about her." 

" Bah I I have years before me." 

" And," said Sir Thomas, " there is that manuscript It 
must be destroyed." 

" By heaven ! Now I know what you are after. Now I 
understand your little game, frightening, or trying to frighten, 
me into the belief that I am ill. Never felt better in my life ! 
No, no, my man ! I am going to Paris. I shall see there to 
its being printed, and in three months — unless I get my fifteen 
thousand pounds — England will have something to talk about." 

In his excitement, Mr. Thirkleby attempted to rise from 
his chair> but, unable to maintain himself on his legs, he 
stumbled and fell on his knees by the fender. 

Sir Thomas did not hold out a finger to assist him. 
He looked down on him with observant eyes and knitted 
brows. 

The vicar, annoyed at this exhibition of his infirmity, laid 
hold of the tongs, pretending that he was picking up some 
fallen turfs ; but he could not manage the tongs, they shook 
and fell apart in his hand. 

He brandished them, and thrust towards the knight, who 
remained immovable. 

^ Tyrwhitt, I tell you, I am going to Paris. I am going to 
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have my fling there, after this intolerable exile among barren 
hills and lubberly rustics. My blood is young and lusty. I 
shall be a buck again, a roaring devil like Tom and Jerry in 
the pictures. I am about " — he flourished the tongs — " I am 
about now to begin to live — the only life worth living — on 
fifteen thousand pounds. Hurrah, for a free and jolly life ! " 



CHAPTER VIII 
THE KEY 

WHEN Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt had left the room and 
descended the stairs, he signed to Georgina, and she 
followed him into the parlour, where already some pre- 
parations had been made for chimney-sweeping. 

" We did not really intend to have the chimney done to- 
day," said the girl, " but uncle was so determined to descend, 
and seemed so unfit for it, that I made this expedient an 
excuse to keep him to his room. I have sent for the mason, 
and with a rope and a bundle of holly we shall get at least one 
chimney cleaned to-day, and so save my conscience. I cannot 
tell a lie, and if uncle were to come down to-morrow and find 
that he had been deceived, he would make it unpleasant for 
Rebecca and me." 

"He will not leave his room for some days," said the 
Warden of the Stannaries ; " he has no notion how ill he 
really is, and he will not allow that anything serious is the 
matter with him. He was rude to Dr. Furlong, he insulted 
him. Dr. Furlong did not allow you to know that, but I met 
him in the road, and he told me everything. Your uncle's 
heart is in a state of collapse, and he has had a slight seizure. 
Of course, none of us can tell how long it will be before he gets 
a second. From a third there will be no recovery, and pro- 
bably a second will leave him speechless, and in all likelihood 
will affect his brain. Furlong is very reasonably embarrassed. 
He cannot force himself on a man who does not want him ; 
and his feelings have been hurt — for, not to put too fine a 
point on it, the vicar was rude to him. However, do not 
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scrapie to send for him should matters take a turn for the 
worse. My own impression is, that it will not be long before 
there ensues a second stroke. Furlong thinks so as well. 
Now what is to be done ? He must be kept quiet and not 
excited — so the doctor says. On the other hand, he has not 
made any provision for serious eventualities, and he must be 
urged to this. I have done what I could; I have spoken 
plainly, and have failed. If he is fond of you, and you use 
your persuasion, you may succeed." 

" I really do not know whether he cares for me a rash." 

" No one can see you and not love you," said Sir Thomas, 
with a bow. 

" Unless he sees too much of me, and too close," remarked 
Georgie. 

" If you are his niece " — 

" If. That is just it." 

The knight stood somewhat embarrassed. But presently 
he said, "Of course. Miss Thirkleby, we have assumed this 
relationship ; anyhow, you are nearer akin to him than any 
other person we know about, and no one else has been here 
in all the years of what he calls his exile to claim kinship. 
We will take it as beyond dispute that you are what you call 
yourself, his niece. He has never been explicit to me, a^, I 
suppose, he has not been definite to you. You stand near 
him, and must use such gentle urgency as you can to induce 
him to provide for you s^ter such an eventuality as his being 
taken away from the exercise of his present guardianship over 
you. It is very important I beseech you to consider what 
I say, and act upon it." 

Then the old gentleman left. 

Georgie remained some time in the parlour considering what 
she had heard. 

She did not really love her uncle. He had done nothing 
to attach her to him, had shown her but little considera- 
tion and no affection. Of late he had suffered a certain im- 
patience at her presence to transpire in his conduct, looks, and 
words. But she was young, had a naturally good heart, and 
she was troubled and pained by the tidings she had received, 
and alarmed at the seriousness with which Sir Thomas had 
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spoken to her of her uncle's condition. What was she to do ? 
She was to keep her uncle as quiet as might be, and, at the 
same time, to insist on the most disquieting of topics. 

She walked across the room, stepping on the pieces of brown 
paper strewn on the carpet, as though striding from one ice 
block to another, floating in a stream just free from its winter 
encasement Then she stooped and began to collect the 
papers that had been spread. It was of no avail having the 
chimney swept if her uncle was not likely to come downstairs. 
And next moment, such was her irresolution, she spread them 
again. She had said that the chimney was to be swept. She 
had sent for the mason, and he would arrive in the blade suit he 
assmned for the purpose, and her uncle would be annoyed 
unless he heard the grating, sawing sound of the rope in the 
chimney, dragging the holly-bush up and down. He would 
expect that, and be angry and fly out unless he heard it 

Then she considered about herself. Was she the niece of 
the Reverend Josiah Thirkleby or not? And who actually 
was her father ? Should her uncle fall a victim to a second 
stroke and lose the power of speech, then her chance of 
knowing the truth might be gone for ever. She could not 
resolve whether Sir Thomas knew the facts relating to her 
origin or not He seemed to her to possess a knowledge 
which he endeavoured to disguise. 

If — as he said was probable — Mr. Thirkleby were taken 
away suddenly, to whom\should she go ? On what could she 
live ? Brought up in the wilds of Dartmoor, she was ignorant 
of the world. Independence of some sort she did possess. 
She could hold insolent men and unruly boys at arm's length ; 
she could ride — but this was the limit of her accomplishments. 
There was a kindliness and courtesy about Sir Thomas Tyr- 
whitt that gave her confidence. He would not desert her in 
an emergency. But Georgie desired, if so it might be, to be 
independent of everyone. 

Further hesitation was put a stop to by loud raps on the 
floor, produced by her uncle employing the tongs for the 
purpose. 

Georgie went to him at once. 

" Am I to be left all day alone, and to be neglected?" asked 
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the vicar querulously. " I want a cup of strong coffee. Bid 
Rebecca prepare it immediately." 

When this order had been transmitted, he signed to a stool. 
" Sit there. Am I plague-stricken, that everyone flies from me ? 
If I want anything I cannot ring, for the crank is bent and the 
wire is broken." 

It was not so. Georgie knew that her uncle unassisted 
could not reach the bell-rope, but would not admit it She 
drew the stool to the fireside and seated herself upon it. Pre- 
sently Rebecca appeared with the coffee, and set it on the 
table beside her master. 

Georgie noticed that the vicar was incapable of holding the 
cup steadily, and yet would resent the offer of assistance. 
She looked accordingly into the fire, and pretended not to 
observe the shifts he made to drink his coffee without upsetting 
the contents of the cup over his shirt-front and knees. 

When the dickering of the cup and saucer had ceased, she 
turned herself about and saw that the saucer was nearly full of 
coffee that had been spilt. 

The vicar extended his legs, rested his feet on the fender 
and folded his hands, with his elbows reposing on the arms of 
the chair. 

He lapsed into a brown study, and Georgie refrained from 
disturbing him. She had much to occupy her mind. She 
was resolved on making an attempt to elicit from him some 
information relative to herself, but how best to do so was not 
clear. Her uncle was in a testy humour. 

Presently he laughed and said, but speaking to himself and 
not to her, " The wish, Thomas, was father to the thought 
You quote Shakespeare, so can I." 

She said nothing, but continued gazing into the peat fire. 

''I can understand it You, and His Majesty behind 
you, would rejoice to have me out of the way, to hear 
the earth fall on my coffin. Then — then you would be 
satisfied that all danger of the truth coming out would be at 
an end. Ha 1 ha ! There is life in the old dog yet I am not 
to be hustled out of the way to suit your convenience. The 
servant is worthy of his hire. I have been faithful, but I will 
not be imposed upon, nor suffer myself to be thrust out of the 
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way. I have Amalthea's letters, those received by her. I 
have signatures that cannot be disputed to a contract that has 
never been carried out" Then he fell to chuckling; and> 
pressing too heavily on the fender, upset it with the fire-irons. 

"Uncle," said Georgie, as she replaced what had been 
overthrown, "I would hear something about that same 
Amalthea. " 

He started, and looked at her with astonished eyes. 

"I have been half dreaming," he muttered, "and have 
talked nonsense. What know you of any Amalthea ? " 

" I found a silk bag in a work-table drawer, within it papers 
of embroidered silks and a pretty needle packet of perforated 
card, and on that was worked the name of Amalthea. You 
have this moment uttered the same name. Was she your 
sister ? " 

" There was nothing else in the bag ? " 

"Nothing but faded silks cut to lengths, and a scrap of 
unfinished embroidery." 

"Ah ! " said the vicar, with a sigh of relief. 

" Uncle ! Was Amalthea any relation to me ? " 

He did not answer, but fixed his eyes on her, at first in- 
tently, as though putting to himself a question whether he 
should reply. But then his eyes became dazed and his 
look abstracted. 

Georgie waited patiently for a while, and then she said, 
" I am sure that Amalthea was my mother." 

" Who has been talking to you about these matters ? Some- 
one has set you on. Sir Thomas ? I know it was he. 
What has he told you ? " 

" He has told me nothing, uncle ; he conceived, and justly, 
that it was your place, and not his, to inform me about 
myself and my mother." 

" He did not set you to worm things out of me ? " 

" No, indeed, uncle." 

" Nor to endeavour to get possession of a certain budget of 
papers ? " 

" Most assuredly not" 

" He is a shrewd man, is Sir Thomas, and in the pay and 
employ of someone very high up — high as the moon and more 
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full of blots. It is to the interest of Sir Thomas to get these 
papers into his power. It is to yours and mine that he should 
not have the fingering of them. By Cynthia's bow ! it behoves 
us to act warily and be prepared against his devices.'' 

" Uncle," said Georgina, rising from the stool, " I am no 
longer a child. I am nearly a woman, full blown. It is un- 
just to leave me in the dark as to who I am, and what my 
parents were. It is imjust in you, it is unendurable to me. 
You do not know of the annoyances, the impertinences to 
which I am exposed But — though — I am wrong. You do 
know them in a measure. You heard how I was saluted last 
night by youi boon companions as the Blood Royal and 
Royal Georgie. What was the meaning of that salutation? 
It took place under your roof, at your table, unreproved by 
you. Why did you suffer it ? Why did you not knock down 
those tipsy men who thus addressed me? I demand an 
explanation. Can you not see that I am justified in insisting 
upon an answer ? " 

She paused, standing over him. There was a mixture of 
imperiousness and of its contrary, supplication, in her tone, or 
rather, it oscillated between both. 

"That is not alL This morning I have been grossly in- 
sulted in public Samson Furze cast at me a word that im- 
plied that I did not come of honest parentage. He regretted 
it, followed me and professed his readiness to retract it, if the 
word were unjustly applied. What could I say? I have a 
right to the information I now demand." 

" You are pertinacious." 

" After what took place last night, I should be a coward if 
I failed to be pertinacious." 

" They went too far last night" 

" It was you, sir, who went too far. You permitted that to 
pass at your table unreproved which you should have per- 
emptorily stopped, had you respected me. Because you 
suffered it, I demand the knowledge of who I am, as a 
reparation." 

Then she seated herself, not on the stool, but on a chair 
over against him, with her lips set and her hands clenched on 
her knees. 
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" I am ready to receive your communication, and I sit here 
till it is made." 

For a while the Reverend Josiah remained irresolute, his 
fleshy lips worked. Presently he said — 

*'Georgie, the goose and the port wine have afifected me 
strangely. Will you kneel and unloose my garter ? You will 
find a small key attached to the strap of my left 1^. I cannot 
unbuckle it myself to^lay.'' 

The girl at once stooped and did as required. 

Fastened to the garter, as said, was a small key. 

"There is a chest under my bed," he pursued. "This is 
the key to it Open the chest Within is an iron despatch 
box, with a letter padlock. Bring it to me." 

Again she did as requested, and produced the box of metal 
and ebony. 

He endeavoured to turn the rings of the lock, but his 
fingers refused to act He made many futile attempts, and 
at last, with an exclamation of impatience, abandoned the 
task. "FAR O," said he. " That is the word. I shall 
alter it to-morrow. Make Faro of the letters, and it will 
unlock." 

The girl arranged the letters as requested, and the padlock 
fell apart. She opened the case. 

The vicar put his tremulous hand in, and drew forth a 
package. "There is here," said he, "much of my writing. 
See — on this parchment is inscribed * Revelations of a Man 
ABOUT Court.* In this budget is contained everything that 
concerns your birth and the condition of your parents. 
Everything is there — a full statement, with corroborative 
papers, autographs. Now put it back again. Fasten the 
lock, replace the case. Lock the chest Swear to me on 
the book — ^kiss it — ^no, that is Roderick Random — that other 
book, where is it ? Swear to me, should anything chance to 
me, not to give up this package to Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt, or to 
anyone commissioned by him, or to anyone whom you may 
suspect to come from him. Do not let that bundle of docu- 
ments pass into his or other hands, till you have been paid 
down the sum of thirteen thousand pounds. Take the book 
and swear." 
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He obliged Georgia to repeat the words after him, and press 
her lips to the Bible. 

" Should anything unexpected befall me, they will leave ho 
stone unturned in their efforts to secure that brown paper- 
covered parcel. Use your mother-wit to circumvent them. 
But, bah ! The old dog is not dead yet, nor his teeth worn 
down that he cannot bite." 

Georgina stood by him, holding the key. 

" I am sorry to trouble you," he said, " but my hand shakes 
to-day. That confounded goose sits on my chest Fasten 
the key again to my garter." 

"But you have told me nothing." 

"Nothing! I have told you everything that I can dare 
tell now. Let none get hold of that key, Georgie. It is the 
key to your past history, and the key to your future." 



CHAPTER IX 
AN OFFER 

IN the afternoon Georgie escaped from the house to take 
her walk on the moors and fill her lungs with the invigorat- 
ing air for which she had pined. Her evening ramble would 
naturally be up the rising wave of rock and heather that broke 
into a foam of granite tors on the east, for this was the side of 
the valley that would then, in winter, enjoy sunshine, when all 
was shadow on the western side, as also, because from the 
massive piles of crag at the summit the eye could range to the 
horizon, over a tumbled sea of hUls to the golden horizon, 
when the sim set after its brief course. 

The Manor House lay under the mighty ridge of Rowdon, 
that stood up as a wall seventeen hundred feet to the west, 
and made the afternoon but brief. Another two hours of day 
might be won by mounting the opposed ridge of moor that 
broke into crags, forming a series of tors. 

The ascent was rapid and rough; but this was enjoyable. 
It made the girl's pulses throb fast, and brought a tingle of 
coursing blood into her cheeks and temples. 

When she reached the summit, she planted herself among 
the rocks. 

The evening was fine. Clouds, indeed, hung about the 
declining stm, but they were not of lead ; they had been trans- 
muted to gold. The whole south-west was suffused with 
amber light, and against the sky the ranges of moor stood up 
as waves on a stormy sea. Between them was already gather- 
ing a delicate haze that in an hour would curdle into fog. 

With bounding pulses and heaving bosom she sat and 
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looked away to where the last golden spark of the sun was 
disappearing. 

Far below, in cold, death-like shadow, was the Manor 
House, where she had spent so many years — ^joyless when in 
,that house, bright only when out of it, rambling unrestrained 
over the heather and through the aromatic gorse. 

It is often said that moorland is dull and uninteresting in 
winter. Such is the opinion of those unacquainted with it. 
The smell and chill of death is perceived in woodland regions. 
There the strewn decaying foliage, the bare branches, the 
deep mire, proclaim that life is over and the winter death is 
triumphant. But on the moors there are no signs of mortality. 
It is true that the heather is not in flower and that the fern 
has turned to russet, but this serves to enhance the glory of 
colour that pervades the upland. The shadows of the rain- 
douds produce belts of indigo, alternating with gleams of 
sulphur yellow. Never are the contrasts finer ; never is there 
absence of the earnest of life, for the furze will bloom through- 
out the winter, and is always of the richest sage-green. The 
savour and damps of mortality reach not so high. The moor 
is eternally youi^. 

As Georgie sat looking into the flaming west it was to her 
as though she were transported to that gilded chamber to 
which, as a child, she had been conducted ; perhaps the glitter 
in the clouds recalled an early reminiscence of flashes of sun 
in a chandelier, or on ormolu furniture — but in a moment 
she ceased to see what was before her, and was living in a 
retrospect. 

Again she saw the fat gentleman with his hair curled on the 
top of his head and the protruding white mufAer or cravat ; 
and saw him eye her through a gold-edged glass — and fall to a 
titter, and pass a remark, unintelligible to her, into the ear of 
a companion. 

Again she recalled how her heart had swelled at the thought 
that she was being laughed at; how her tears had broken 
forth, and a sob had escaped her breast — and how the short 
man had said, "Remove this child. I detest squalling 
brats." 

Georgina knew what was rumoured concerning her. At 
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first, when reports had begun to circulate, she had paid them 
no attention. But she found that when she went to the 
market town, she was observed ; that she was pointed out to 
strangers, and that whispered remarks were passed in refer- 
ence to her. She had caught allusions that could not be 
misunderstood. Then she had come to muse over what 
was said concerning her, and to rhyme them with re- 
miniscences of her childhood and with the conduct of her 
guardian. 

Her heart was troubled with conflicting emotions, her brain 
bewildered with contradictory ideas. 

Much as her ardent, affectionate nature yearned for the love 
of a father, she could not endure the thought that he was her 
parent whom she had seen that once in the gilded room. She 
had possessed a child's conception of the majesty of royalty — 
built up of imaginations of King Arthur holding court at 
Caerleon, and Solomon in all his glory at Jerusalem, and 
Charlemagne at the head of his peers. That puffed, flabby, 
commonplace personage she had heard addressed as 
"Your Royal Highness," — then a prince regent, and now 
a king! Why, a sturdy moorman, florid with facing the 
winds, and with a voice like a trumpet, was more ot a man 
than he. 

She had greedily read the journals that came to her uncle. 
She knew what was the estimate in which the then reigning 
sovereign was held. The determination of George iv. to 
divorce his wife, the refusal to Queen Caroline of admission to 
Westminster Abbey on the occasion of the coronation, — ^all this 
had stirred up popular feeling, not in London only, but 
throughout England, even in such a remote backii^ater of life 
as Wellcombe. The conduct, the moral character of the 
king, had been freely handled. Mr. Thirkleby had not been 
sparing of his sneers and anecdotes at the cost of the prince, 
who now wore the crown; embittered by neglect, resentful 
against him who had, as he conceived, thrust him aside, he 
had allowed his tongue free play, even before his ward or 
niece, whichever she was. 

She had come simultaneously to regard the king as the 
most contemptible of men at the time that she was arriving at 
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the conviction that he was her father. If, on one hand, she 
was flattered with the thought that she had such an illus- 
trious origin, on the other was much to weigh her down — 
the suspicion that her mother's good name had suffered, 
and the knowledge that if George iv. were her father, he was 
not one for whom she could personally entertain respect or 
affection. 

And what about her mother? Of her she knew nothing. 
Was she a cruelly wronged woman ? Georgina could hardly 
suppose that it was otherwise, and if so, then she must feel 
resentment against the man who had done her an injury. 
That poor mother ! In the ignorance in which Georgie was as 
to her story — with nothing of her left save an embroidered 
name, "Amalthea," and slips of coloured silk in a bag! — 
what possibilities for the exercise of the imagination, for the 
conjuring up of a history full of disappointment, blight, de- 
sertion, and death. Frequently had she looked at the name 
on the perforated card, and wondered whether it were that of 
her mother ; but now, after what had passed between her uncle 
and herself, vague though it had been, small doubt remained 
that she was the daughter of this same Amalthea. 

Her origin could not have been creditable, or so much 
reserve would not have been maintained concerning it There 
were noble families that descended from Charles ii. bearing 
the bar-sinister. But Charles, if not a reputable personage, 
was at all events a picturesque king, whereas George iv. was 
disreputable and ridiculous. 

Georgie rose to descend. 

The day was at an end. Darkness was gathering in. 
Below, in the valley, it was already night, and lights twinkled 
in the village. 

She had become hot through climbing. It was the sense of 
chilliness rather than perception of the coming on of night that 
roused the girl to leave her seat among the rocks. 

As she left the crags, she saw someone moving towards 
her, and in a minute was aware that this person was Samson 
Furze. 

She said nothing. She was ill pleased to see him again. 

" I thought you might require help in the dusk,'' he said. 
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"How long have you entertained that thought?" she asked 
shortly. 

" I saw you on the rock, and I knew that it would fall dark 
before you could reach home." 

" I am usually able to find my way about unassisted." 

"Miss Georgie, they are saying below that the parson 
is ill." 

" Oh ! you have the courtesy now to address me as Miss." 

"Is he very ill?" 

" My uncle is really ill, and very ill. Did you come up the 
tor to ask this question? You might have had the latest 
news by inquiring at the door." 

" I heard some talk that he would not let the doctor look 
at him." 

"Really you seem to be so well informed con.ceming my 
uncle, that it was giving yourself unnecessary trouble to dimb 
the hill to ask further news." 

" It was not that." 

" Then what was it ? " 

" I was thinking about you." 

" There was really no occasion for that." 

" Yes, Georgie — I mean Miss Georgie. If anything were to 
happen to the parson — I mean if he were to die." 

"Then the bishop would send you another." 

" I do not mean that." 

"I cannot fathom your meaning. Is it like Classenwell 
Pool — without a bottom ? " 

" What would become of you if he were to die ? " 

" He is not dead." 

" No ; but "— 

"But this is just one thing out of many that it does not 
concern you to know, and that you have no right to ask." 

" It does concern me very closely." 

"As how?" 

"I have been worrying ever since I heard talk of the 
parson's illness. Folk say he has had a bad heart for a long 
time, and then on top of that he had had a stroke. When I 
heard of that it worked and fretted in me to know what would 
happen to you. Have you any other relations ? None have 
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been here to see you. Would you have to go away? You 
have no other home. Will you have anything to live upon ? 
Who can say ? This has been fretting me, and if that is not 
concern tell me what is ? " 

"It is very good of you to worry about a mongrel like 
me"— 

« Miss Georgie ! " 

" You called me that." 

" And if I did— one who has no known father and mother 
is just one who has no home and no belongings. Look here, 
Miss Georgie. I'm not a king's son, but I have had honest 
parents, and I'm one that might be a parliament man, as I've 
land as brings me in the proper qualification. Now look 
here ! " 

" How can I look in the dark ? I look, but see nothing." 

"Do not trifle with me. I mean honestly. I've known 
you since we were little boy and girl together — and I've always, 
somehow, set my mind on you." 

" And bullied me." 

" I have not let anyone else touch you." 

" How gracious ! " 

" And — I mean it civilly and kindly and honourably, Miss 
Georgie — if the worst should happen, and you find yourself 
without a home and without a friend, and without kin — then, 
here am I. I will give you all. I am but a yeoman, but 
I am honest I will make you my wife, and not one in 
Wellcombe will dare say a word against you." 

" And even if things came to the worst, I would not have 
you," said the girl. " And I consider it a piece of impertin- 
ence your making me such a proposal." 

" If things turn out well for you ; if the king — God bless 
His Majesty — ^please to say, This is the blood royal ! This 
is my daughter, and I am proud to claim her — then, miss, I 
will not say a word. Ill do no more than make so bold as to 
offer you a bunch of heather when you drive away in the 
king's coach. But if he say, It is false ; I know her not, I 
never heard of her, I am not responsible for her, I will give 
her nothing ; and if" — 

"Have done with your *ifs.'" 
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** All these things are possible. If things turn out this way 
— then, perhaps, you may give a thought to Samson Furze 
and his pleasant farmhouse." 

"Never," said Georgie angrily; "come what may, you 
have my answer. Never." 



CHAPTER X 
GOING! GOING! 

MR. HULLETT, his pasty-hued broad face under a cap 
with lappets that covered the ears and a peak that 
was turned up, was riding along a lane, when from a sideway 
Mr. Davey came upon him, also mounted, his face purple in 
the raw air. 

" Going my way ? " asked HuUett 

" Depends which is your way," replied Davey. 

" My way I I am about to call and inquire at the Manor 
House." 

"So am I." 

" By all reports, a bad case." 

" I hope not too bad — I want to see Parson Thirkleby." 

" So do I." 

" On business ? " 

" Yes, and you ? " 

" On business also." 

" If I might make so bold as to ask, if yours is important ? " 

" Eminently so." 

" Mine also. I hope he is well enough to see us both." 

" I hope he will be well enough to see me." 

" And me." 

They rode on in silence, the one with a face like a white 
full moon, the other with one red as the sun in a November 
fog. 

Each occasionally looked askance at the other. 

" Your business is private ? " asked Hullett. 

" Yes, decidedly so." 
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" And so is mine. Suppose he can see but one of us ? " 

"Then only one of us can transact business with him 
to-day." 

" That will be awkward." 
Vastly so for the one who does not see him." 
My business is of supreme importance," said HuUett. " In 
fact, I may say that my future greatly depends on it. Under 
the circumstances, as a friend, I am sure I can count on you 
to give me the precedence." 

" I would do so with the utmost pleasure, but, unhappily, 
my business with him is also urgent, and affects me most 
materially." 

" The fact is," said HuUett, with a sigh, " I have been most 
confoundedly bubbled over my take of Stannon." 

" And so have I over my mining lease." 

" And I thought that by means of Thirkleby I might obtain 
some redress." 

" Exactly my view of my own case," said Davey. 

" By heaven ! you don't mean — ^that is — in the way of a 
transaction ? " 

" In the way of a transaction ; you have hit it." 

Again they rode on, side by side, in silence. 

After some minutes, Hullett opened conversation again. 
By transaction, you mean " — 
Exactly, a transaction." 

Hullett moved uneasily in his saddle. 

" I am afraid," said he, after clearing his throat, " I am 
vastly afraid that we have got one and the same notion in our 
heads, and that we may stand in each other's way." 

" I am much more afraid of Sir Thomas striking in before 
us," said Davey, '^ and so getting hold of a certain negotiable 
article which alone could have helped us severally to escape 
out of the pecuniary hobble in which we find ourselves. 
One of my men saw Tyrwhitt ride down to Holworth Bridge, 
and his horse's head was turned in this direction. If notions 
get into our two noddles, be very sure that the same lodge 
in the brain of that shrewd knight" 

"This is serious," said Hullett. 

" Therefore, let us endeavour to circumvent him." 
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Nothing further passed between them till they reached the 
door of the Manor House, where they dismounted and gave 
their horses to a groom. 

"How is the master?" asked HuUett of Rebecca, who 
answered the bell. 

" Middling, sir. He is just as set on that there is nothing 
the matter with him as he was at first, and he will not allow a 
doctor to come near him. Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt is upstairs 
with him now." 

" Go, Rebecca," said HuUett, pressing a half-crown into her 
palm. "Try to induce your master to receive us. It is 
really important that he should not be left with — I mean that 
he should see Captain Davey and myself. Sir Thomas has a 
depressing effect on him ; we, on the other hand, one that is 
exhilarating." 

The housekeeper slowly mounted the stairs, leaving the 
gentlemen below. She knocked at her master's door and 
entered, leaving the valve open behind her, and those below, 
who were divesting themselves of their wraps, heard themselves 
announced. 

" Who ? Who ? HuUett and Davey ? Show them up," in 
Thirkleby's voice, the words shrilly spoken. 

Then they heard Sir Thomas say something in remonstrance, 
but they could not catch what he said. The vicar's response 
was clear : " What 1 I am to be dictated to in my own 
house? I may not see my friends when it suits my con- 
venience? Show them up, Rebecca." 

Again the Warden of the Stannaries spoke, but too low to 
be audible, and the housekeeper departed. 

"You may come up," said she curtly, before she had 
descended half-way, and turned again to precede them to the 
landing. 

" He has, as yet, not prevailed with the vicar," said Davey, 
in a low tone, and a chuckle. 

The two men mounted the stair, and were ushered into the 
sick chamber. 

Mr. Thirkleby made a futile attempt to rise: "You must 
excuse me; I have a twinge of gout, and am a prisoner. 
How d'o', HuUett, and you, Davey ? Too much of my port 
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the other night, and spirits piled on top of that Now I am 
fast by the big toe for a day or two. Here is Sir Thomas 
taking a confoundedly mean advantage of me, and preaching 
— preaching at me." 

'' Happy are they that hear their detractions, and can put 
them to mending," quoted the knight "Well, vicar, you 
have preached at us, and must expect a return. A word of 
advice is what, at times, is salutary to all." 

" By the bird of heaven 1 " exclaimed the Reverend Josiah, 
"I am like that exemplary character. Job, with my three 
miserable comforters. But glad to see you, HuUett Very 
good of you to come, Davey, and cut short an address that 
was becoming unduly protracted" 

" What is the theme ? " asked Davey. 

" The theme," replied the parson, " is free surrender. The 
text he has not got, but wants it" 

"Gentlemen," said Tyrwhitt, "come to my aid. I am 
endeavouring to induce our good fnend here to put a certain 
document behind the fire." 

" What — destroy the evidence — the only evidence that poor 
girl Georgie has to show whence she springs, and to enforce 
certain obligations undertaken regarding her ? " asked the vicar 
sneeringly. 

" Retain such letters and contracts as concern her," replied 
the knight ; " put them into the hands of someone who may 
be trusted to protect her interests. But, for God's sake, 
Thirkleby, bum the memoirs." 

" I don't know that I can back your recommendation," said 
HuUett. " The memoirs are a marketable commodity." 

" Marketable they may be," retorted Sir Thomas, " but are 
you justified in selling what may do irreparable mischief? 

* Thou thyself hast been a libertine ; 
And all the embossed sores, and headed evils, 
That thou with licence of free foot hast caught, 
Would'st thou disgorge into the general world?' 

Besides, is it fair? Is it honourable? How would you, 
Thirkleby, like someone who knows you intimately to 
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reveal to the public all your little weaknesses, lapses, and 
transgressions ? " 

" When I am dead — let him do it. I care not" 

*' But a person of consideration is concerned, one who is not 
dead. Probably he deplores mistakes once made. Is it 
seemly to rake together and to disclose to the public eye past 
follies and faults ? Is he one in a position to descend into the 
arena and defend himself? I regret to have to express my 
opinion, but I do maintain that it is dishonest for a man to 
associate familiarly with a great personage, to share his con- 
fidence, and then to betray him. Excuse plainness of speech 
— but in my eye, for one to act thus out of sordid notions is 
infinitely base." 

"I have been neglected and set aside," said the vicar 
sullenly. 

" You have been given a trust, and paid to undertake this 
trust One of the conditions was that you should live in a 
retired place, removed from the current of fashionable life, 
and away from general observation." 

"That was for a while. Consider the number of years that 
I have been in banishment. I did not sell my entire life. I 
have been inadequately paid. I have been thrust off with a 
pittance, a despicable pittance. I resent it. I will not die 
here the death of an outworn ass. I intend to have my fiing 
away from this confoimded well, into which the sun rarely 
shines." 

" There be such," said Davey, " as think themselves justified 
in taking advantage of you, but who hold it high treason in 
you to demand of them legitimate rights." 

" It is so," threw in the parson. " He is a fool, who having 
the means of making himself felt, casts aside his chances. 
What says your own darling author. Sir Thomas ? — 

'Who seeks, and will not take, when once 'tis offer'd. 
Shall never find it more.*'' 

" Then I was a fool," exclaimed the warden hotly, " when 
the other night I was at your table, the sole person sober 
among you, that I did not sweep together your silver spoons 
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and forks, and fill my pocket with them. That would have 
been an outrage on the rights of hospitality, I take it ? " 

" Of course it would." 

''And I call it a grosser outrage when you have been 
admitted to a man's intimacy, to get possession of his secrets 
and walk off with them. If I had taken your spoons to a Jew 
and sold them, I should be less of a thief and scoundrel than 
the man who uses his association with a man to lay hold of all 
the private and discreditable passages of his life, and then 
hawk them for money." 

Davey looked quickly across at Hullett and nodded, not as 
approving the sentiment, but to express his satisfaction that 
Sir Thomas was incensing the parson against himself. 

" And I say," said Hullett, " that it is a sorry trick to fall on 
a man laid up with the gout, and to take advantage of his 
helplessness to extort from him, for no consideration, valuable 
property, of whatever sort it be, whether in gold or in paper." 

" I have appealed to his sense of honour," said the knight. 
" Another man's character should not be a negotiable property." 

"I dispute your right to put the matter on this ground," 
said the parson. 

" Very well," retorted Sir Thomas, in heat. " Let us place 
it on another footing. Are you disposed to drag before the 
public the whole piteous story of" — 

" Amalthea ? " asked the vicar, looking at him defiantly. 

" As you say — of Amalthea," acquiesced the knight 

"She is dead. It cannot hurt her. Besides, I shall dis- 
guise the name." 

"Yes, conceal what touches yourself and yours, but blurt 
out what concerns one who cannot defend himself. Thirkleby," 
said Sir Thomas, pacing the room in great excitement, " I have 
appealed to that sense of honour and justice which I assumed 
was still lodged in your bosom. I regret to find that it is a 
sense so blunted and blurred as to be unresponsive. Come, 
then, let us descend to traffic, like a couple of tradesmen." 

He seated himself at the table, drew a cheque-book from his 
pocket, and with one hand swept towards him an inkstand on 
which was lodged a pen. 

" Ten thousand, you said ? " 
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" No— thirteen." 

HuUett whispered Davey, who nodded. 

" I will say thirteen," exclaimed the former. 

Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt looked up sharply, with surprise and 
anger. 

" For Heaven's sake, HuUett, do not interfere." 

" Thirteen ! " vociferated the Reverend Josiah, becoming in 
his turn excited. 

He caught up a paper-cutter, the handle of which was 
composed of a fawn's foot. Grasping this by the ivory blade, 
he rapped on the board. 

"By the thunders of Jove," said he, "we shall hold an 
auction. Thirteen thousand ! Going for thirteen ! " 

"Fourteen!" said Sir Thomas, in a quivering voice. He 
was hardly able to speak for indignation. 

" Going for fourteen ! " said the parson. 

" Fifteen ! " threw in Davey. 

" Fifteen ! " shouted Thirkleby. " Captain Davey has it for 
fifteen. Who will bid higher ? Eh, Sir Thomas ? Consider 
the consequences. Fifteen — going ! " 

He raised the paper-knife. 

" I have not been empowered " — began Sir Thomas. 

" Fifteen — any more ? " 

The knight raised his hand, and looked fixedly in the face 
of the vicar. 

"Going—!" 

The paper-cutter fell from the hand of the Reverend Josiah, 
as he sank back in his chair speechless and apparently lifeless. 

" Gone ! " said Sir Thomas. " Help me to convey him to 
his bed." 



CHAPTER XI 
FIGGY PUDDING 

" TWIGGY puddin' ! " exclaimed Richard Furze, the yeoman. 

r " F^ggy puddin', and no Samson here ! Old woman, 
did you let out what was to be for dinner ? " 

" Yes — you heard me." 

" I can't cipher it Figgy puddin*, and no Samson here ! " 

Figgy pudding, be it intimated, in parenthesis, is one made 
of raisins. 

"Where can Samson be?" inquired the farmer, helping 
himself to an enormous slice of the pudding, and then crown- 
ing it with a dessert-spoonful of clotted cream. 

"Where Samson is — ^that is best known to himself," said 
Mrs. Furze grimly. " If he ain't rabbiting he's courting." 

"Courting!" exclaimed the father. "Let him do that in 
odds and ends of time — it shouldn't interfere with his dinner, 
and figgy puddin', too. Is he off his appetite ? " 

"I suppose you never was, Richard, when a-courting of 
me ? " said his wife sourly. 

" Can't say I ever was, though you've took away my appetite 
since us was married, many a time." 

" It don't concern you whom Samson is after ? " asked the 
woman. 

" No more nor what rabbit he's ferreting," replied the farmer, 
ladling the pudding into his mouth. "One maid is like 
another as one rabbit resembles another." 

" That* s an uncivil thing to say to your wife." 

" In the pursuit, I mean, not in the eating. On my word, 
old woman, some are tough, and others leave a bad taste in 
the mouth." 

76 
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" You will let a spark lie among your straw and not put forth 
your foot to stamp it out, and when the rick is blazing bray 
for water." 

" I do not understand you." 

" You sit eating and enjoying your figgy pudding " — 

"I must say, Susan, you*re doing your best to spoil my 
relish of it by the sauce you add." 

" Let me speak on. There you sit thinking of nothing but 
your enjoyment, and all is ripening for a harvest of trouble. 
Whom think you our Samson has set his mind on ? " 

" I do not know, Susan." 

" One, I tell you, Richard, who, if she comes in here will 
make the house too hot for you and for me. I have marked 
it for some time, but I've said nothing. Now it is for you to 
interfere." 

"Whom, then, is he after?" 

" The parson's Georgie." 

The yeoman dropped his spoon, leaned back and laughed. 
This irritated his wife. 

" You may laugh now, Richard ; but let her get her finger 
in here, and after that there'll be no laughing for you and me. 
She will disdain us, with her high ways and scholarship — a 
foreign wench as knows nothing of our sorts." 

" She has been reared here." 

" But reared — to follow her own head, do her own will, not 
to orderly work and to minding a farm. What good would 
she be in a place like this ? She would give herself airs and 
be the grand lady — and she, they say, with the blood 
royal "— 

" Get along, wife. That is all village gossip. Do you think 
King George would leave a child of his here in Wellcombe ? 
I don't beheve one word about it." 

" You believe she's come the wrong side of the blanket, I 
reckon. Thank God, in the Furze family there have been 
proper and right women about whom something is known — 
who were their fathers and who their mothers. I've no fancy 
for a son of mine to stoop to such as she — even though there 
be the blood of kings in her." 

" Idle talk." 
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" It is not idle talk. Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt knows it, Squire 
Hullett knows it, and so does Cap'n Davey. They have been 
in London, and know more than do we down here. That is 
one thing I have against it I'll have no daughter brought 
here that was not honestly got ; I care not so much by whom, 
as that she be honest got Then, what use would she be in 
the house ? Can she milk a cow ? mind a dairy ? scald cream ? 
She is tearing and galloping over the moors, she goes hunting 
with the fox-hounds and harriers. She is no stay-at-home as 
a farmer's wife should be. I doubt if she can mend her own 
gown. And she has a temper.'' 

"There, wife, you would find your match." 

" I know that if we struck the sparks would fly out, and 
who would bum ? — not I nor she, but you, as a bit of tinder. 
There you are, eating your figgy pudding, and careless that I 
am disregarded and insulted." 

*' How are you disregarded ? " 

'' By Samson going after that parson's Georgie, and never 
saying a word to me about it" 

" I knew nothing of the matter." 

" More shame to you. You ought to have known." 

" When were you insulted ? " 

" Insulted I shall be, for certain, if that girl comes into the 
house. But I will take care she does not cross this threshold. 
You — you would not help me, so long as you had figgy 
pudding to occupy you." 

" Well, wife, you need not complain of what has not as yet 
come about, and which, as you say, you will take care shall 
not chance to happen." 

" You leave it all to me to protect our house, and do nothing 
yourself." 

" I don't see so much amiss in Georgie Thirkleby. I reckon 
she'll have the parson's money and the Manor House, if she 
be his niece." 

" Just so— if she be his niece. Who she is, none can say. 
And granted that he leaves her everything. What is the 
Manor House ? We do not want it, we have our own farm 
dwelling ; and no more land goes with the house than some 
four acres. As to his money, I do not believe he has any but 
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what comes from the vicarage — some two hundred and fifty 
a year — ^and that is all spent. You know very well he has no 
bank account ; none in Wellcombe have seen a cheque of his 
drawing." 

" He was mighty flush of money when he came here." 

" But it has all run away. He has not been running over 
with cash of late years. Trust me, what he had is spent, and 
for the last few he has been living up to his income. He who 
gets his Georgie gets grand airs, foreign ways, and the devil of 
a temper, but no money. That's not the sort of maid we want 
to have for our Samson." 

" Well, he shan't have her, then," said the yeoman, thrusting 
his plate from him ; " anything for a quiet life." 

"And a quiet life you will not have if she comes here." 
Then, looking up, " Oh, here comes our Samson. Richard, as 
well now as never, have the matter threshed out You stand 
behind me and lend me the weight of your arm." 

" Your tongue, I reckon, needs no extra weight thrown on 
that." 

A sharp answer was stopped by the entry of Samson. He 
was in a moody humour, and hardly saluted his parents as he 
seated himself at the table. 

" You might make a shift to be in time," said his mother. 

" I did not know how time flew," apologised the young man. 

" You have not got an appetite, I suppose, as will tell you. 
It used to be sharp enough to strike the dinner-hour in your 
stomach." 

Samson made no reply, but helped himself to the meat that 
was still on the table. 

" The mutton is cold," said his mother. " What has made 
you so late?" 

"I have been to the Manor House to inquire after the 
parson," replied Samson. 

"And to see Her Royal Highness," snapped his mother. 

"I don't know what you mean," retorted the young man 
sullenly. 

"Oh, you understand well enough! You're vastly more 
attentive to the parson now that he is speechless than ever you 
were when he preached. And what said the princess ? " 
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" If you mean Miss Georgie Thirkleby, I did not see her." 

" So— you did not see her ? " 

"No; I saw Rebecca. She says that the parson is no 
better, and does not utter a word, and scarce takes aught" 

" Oh, much you care about him, so long as she talks." 

"Who? Rebecca?" 

Mrs. Furze planted herself before the table, and making a 
sign to her husband to support her, she placed her fists on her 
hips and said, " Sam ! I must have it out with you. Don't 
you think of bringing royal highnesses into this house ; we don't 
want none of it What we want here is healthy, wholesome 
yeoman blood, and none other. We don't want a fine lady as 
talks mincing English. We don't want a scholard as reads 
books. We don't want a wench as puts a feather in her hat 
and goes tearing after the hounds. We want one as can scour 
the pans, milk the cows, hem the sheets, and " — 

" Make figgy puddin'," threw in Furze, and cast an eye to 
his wife, expe<^ng approval of his vigorous support 

" As can cook a dinner, peel potatoes, if need be. A woman 
as can work in the house whilst the man works in the fields," 
said Mrs. Furze. 

" Are you going to choose me a wife, or am I at liberty to 
choose my own ? " asked Samson sullenly. 

"You shall choose one as belongs to your class, and can 
do the work required of her, one of whom your father and I 
approve. The gander once fell in love with a she-eagle and 
married her. What was the result ? The eagle soared above 
the clouds whilst the gander waddled on earth. The eagle 
stripped the mate of his feathers to line her nest to which the 
gander could not ascend, and when he died of cold and naked- 
ness she picked his bones." 

Samson flushed crimson. His mother's words cut him as 
had those of Georgie relative to the racer and the cart-horse. 

" She is one who can turn her hand to anything she has a 
mind to." 

" How do you know that ? " asked Mrs. Furze. 

" I've known her since she was a mite of a thing. I've seen 
it in her. She is all strength and go. If she chooses she will 
carry through whatever is set her." 
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'' Sam," said his mother coldly, ** a woman that loves will do 
that. Can you be certain that she loves you ? " 

His colour went. His lips quivered. 

He remained silent a moment, then started up, leaving his 
food untouched. 

"Mother," he said, "it is just come to this. If she don't 
have me, I shall go mad. As to seeing her about and another 
chap after her, I could not stand it. I should kill him in a 
rage. I must and will have her as mine, and if she says me 
'nay' again" — 

"She has refused you?" 

" I say if she says ' nay ' again — by heaven, I will enlist ! 
I could not stay here. I will enlist. I will go and make sure 
at once. Don't think to stay me with your objections — 
nothing will hold me back. I will have her final 'yes' or 
'no.'" 

Then he left his dinner untouched, and swung out of the 
house. 

"There has been witchcraft in this," said Mrs. Furze. 
"Alse Grylls is at the bottom of it." 

Hardly had Samson left the house before the whole current 
of his thoughts was changed. 

He heard the sound of men shouting, dogs barking, and an 
occasional blast of horn. 

He knew at once what was the meaning. He ran back, 
threw the door open, and shouted, " Father ! a drift ! " 

Then, without further ado, he ran to the chimney-breast, 
seized a stout cudgel with a leather loop at the end, and left 
the hall rapidly to saddle his horse, spring on it, and gallop in 
the direction of the cries. 



CHAPTER XII 
A RAID 

AS Samson galloped down the valley towards the great 
ridge of Rowdon, he saw that men armed and 
mounted were issuing from every farm, and hurrying in the 
same direction. 

To understand the sudden and vehement excitement, and 
the outpour of the male population of Wellcombe, an explana- 
tion must be given here of what has already been touched on 
casually. 

The Forest of Dartmoor, that is no forest of trees, which 
are conspicuous by their absence, was in ancient days a royal 
chase. It is girt about with commons that together make up 
as much ground as that comprised within the forest itself. 
The bounds are ill defined, a rude cross, or a moorstone of 
peculiar shape, or a thorn tree or a cairn. Without these 
bounds the commons belong to the several parishes that 
environ Dartmoor. The commoners of these parishes have 
well-established rights on the royal domain itself, as well as on 
their commons, but the Duchy of Cornwall claims to exercise 
overlordship extending through these commons, and makes 
fitful attempts to assert this lordship. 

This it does, or did, by means of drifts. That is to say, 
suddenly, and without warning, the officers of the Three 
Plumes " drive " the commons with dogs, and sweep together 
the cattle and horses found on them, and impound them. 
Then the freeholders are forced to go to the pound and claim 
their respective heads of cattle and colts, paying a trifling 
acknowledgment. 

6 
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But it is precisely this acknowledgment that they refuse to 
make, as it is an admission that the duchy has rights over the 
commons as well as over the forest proper. 

When once the cattle are impounded, it is not possible to 
free the beasts without paying the fee, consequently every 
effort is made to resist the attempt made to ''drive" the 
parochial commons. 

The instant that the householders are aware that the duchy 
officers are on the debatable land, they combine to fling them 
back. 

In former days these affrays were attended with violence, 
and blood was shed ; but during the latter part of the century 
just passed, the attempt to assert the claim has been half- 
hearted, and the resistance less savage, and a protest held 
sufficient to maintain the independence of the commons. 

The question of rights has never been threshed out in 
courts. Perhaps the duchy, perhaps the commoners, are too 
ill provided with documentary evidence to substantiate the 
rights claimed on either side, to make one or the other dis- 
posed to submit them to legal adjudication. 

Of quite recent days, the public press, blatant agitators, and 
the Commons Preservation Society are new factors to be 
considered, and the duchy authorities hardly dare to pretend 
to any rights at all beyond the limits of the forest proper. But 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century the condition of affairs 
was very different, and the duchy was unprepared to cede 
an inch, especially since Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt had persuaded 
the prince regent, now George iv., that Dartmoor was an 
£1 Dorado, which needed development alone to make it 
stream with treasure. And the assertion of overlordship to 
the commons carried with it a claim to such mineral wealth 
as was supposed to lurk below the velvet turf. 

The news of the raid reached the house in which the master 
lay paralysed. 

Moses ran about excitedly in quest of his young mistress, 
and when he had encountered her, coming to the kitchen to 
inquire into the cause of the commotion, he burst forth with, 
"Oh, Miss Georgie! Whatever is to be done to maintain 
the rights of the manor? We have two fine colts out, and 
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the duchy rascals are driving them. If they get them, im- 
pounded at Dennabridge it is all up vrith the liberties of the 
manor. You know them colts. One has a white star on the 
forehead." 

" I will go," said Georgie. " Saddle me Ruby." 

" Ah, miss, 111 be glad if you do, only just to let folks see 
you ain't hand and glove with the duchy, as some think." 

Georgie hastily equipped herself in a riding-skirt, and took 
down a holster-pistol from its crook in the dining-room. 

"Her's laden," said Rebecca. "The master always keeps 
thickey wide-mouthed barker charged in case of burglars." 

"I know it, Becky," answered Georgie; "but I cannot 
flourish a stick like the men, so I will threaten with this. 
Release the dogs." 

In a very few moments Moses brought round the chest- 
nut 

" I will run," said he, "and I can back you up, and, if need 
be, use my stick. I should love to do so. Lord bless you, 
what's the good o' having rights if you aren't prepared to fight 
for 'em, miss ? " 

As the girl trotted along the lane, her faithful henchman 
followed, and the dogs barked and gambolled. She was 
speedily involved in a throng of men, some running, others 
riding. There were among them farmers, stout and grizzled, 
young men,.tough and solid, all armed with cudgels, or with 
cattle whips and goads. The dogs seemed to be as excited as 
their masters, and even the cobs appeared to be alive to the 
fact that some sport was at hand. 

Farm labourers would not tarry behind; they had caught 
their flails, and all were pressing on, eager, with heightened 
colour. 

" By Jiggins ! They've been sharp this time." 

"What, you here, Uncle Zackie, running, and over eighty 
years ! " 

"Varmer Cruse!" shouted a man who had climbed a 
hedge, "them beggars has cleared the down, and I reckon 
you'd best ride about and circumwent 'em, and not let 'em go 
off* to the pound as they be making for." 

" What ! Miss Georgie here I Got a pistol ! Shoot one 
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of them darned moormen through the head, and we'll say 
'Bless your purty face/" 

The lane to be ascended was stony. 

Some of the throng passed, their sturdy little cobs scram- 
bling up the ascent like goats, and their masters flapping their 
legs and driving their heels into the sides of their mounts. 

Ruby could not dimb like one of these short-limbed beasts. 
Some of the men as they passed shouted a salutation to the 
girl All were in the best of spirits and in the liveliest excite- 
ment Nothing exhilarates like the anticipation of a fray. 

Georgie did not see Samson. He was not behind, and he 
had not passed, but there were many broad shoulders rushing 
on ahead of her. 

" If they get our 'osses into pound," said one man, " I vow 
I'll go all the way to Dennabridge and break the wall down 
and release them. I'll pay no ac&owledgment." 

From their homes all the urchins of the place who could 
toddle had broken loose to follow and partake in the sport. 
They could be useful in driving back the recaptured horses. 

The short winter day did not afford much time for the pur- 
suit The duchy men had calculated on this, and hoped to 
get away with the lifted stock, so that the gathering darkness 
might render pursuit difficult and recovery impossible. 

But there were always some commoners on the alert, and 
the signal flew like wildfire that the duchy was driving, and 
the men concerned were out as rapidly as if they had been 
anticipating the raid. 

Never had a case of battery, even of death ensuing from 
one of these fights, come before the magistrates. No coroner 
sits, no prosecutions ensue after a battle between hostile forces, 
and commoners and duchy retainers were hereditary enemies, 
who settled their disputes without interference. If one was 
maimed and another was slain in one of these expeditions it 
was accepted as a fortune of war. The moor was beyond 
the pale of the civilised world that lay a thousand feet below, 
and no magistrate ever exercised jurisdiction thereon, and 
no lawyer was ever invoked to intervene in a quarrel. Fists 
and cudgels, not quills and parchments, were the weapons 
wielded on the moor in the feuds that recuned periodically. 
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So a stream of men ran uphill, scrambling along like a brawl- 
ing torrent, shouting, laughing, cursing the duchy, cutting 
jokes on one another, and the horses snorted and the dogs 
bayed. 

At length Georgie, together with those immediately pre- 
ceding and following her, had surmounted the steep and 
rugged ascent, between hec^es, and were out on the wild moor. 

Already a contingent, i^ead of the stream, was there — 
men running, galloping, swearing, vociferating. Already, 
moreover, the duchy marauders had swept together all the 
horses they had been able to surround, and were proceeding 
homeward. They had left Rowdon, and were visible as a 
confused black rout driving a wild herd of frightened animals 
before them on the slope of the farther hill. 

Already, moreover, the brief day was drawing in. Thick 
clouds had gathered, and hung over the setting orb like sable 
curtains, waiting for the last fold to drop and extinguish the 
winter daylight 

Now it was that Ruby, the chestnut that Georgie rode, was 
able to show her mettle and blood. The beasts that the 
farmers rode were heavily burdened with the bulky bodies of 
their masters, but the light weight of the girl allowed her mare 
to stretch away and easily outstrip them. Moses was 
distanced. One after another of the mounted yeomen, old 
and young, was left in the lurch. Georgie rapidly headed the 
entire cavalcade. 

A stream flowed through a marshy bottom, and the swamp 
had retarded the retreating party. 

With yells and execrations, after the duchy officers headlong 
charged the pursuers downhill, regardless of the rapidity of the 
descent and the inequalities of the ground Down went a 
horse and rolled over, and his rider lay prostrate, stunned. 
None halted to pick him up. The footers would attend to 
him presently. Forward they careered, as regardless of them- 
selves as of their comrades. As a cluster of black spots 
against the blaze of the setting sun appeared the raiders at the 
head of a wave of moorland, then disappeared over the ridge. 
After them plunged their pursuers through bog and water, 
some hitting a ford, some floundering in mire. 
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They were over at last, all but two. One found that his 
horse had strained himself in his struggles and could make no 
further progress. The horse of another had gone deep to the 
saddle, and his rider, who had extricated himself, stood on solid 
ground blaspheming and bellowing for assistance, which the 
rest were too much engaged to render. 

Away up the opposite hill reeled the wild hunt, and when 
the brow was reached the sun was set, and beneath the 
lowering lid of cloud lay the parting gleam of dead daylight. 

And now Georgie's mare stretched away, ahead of the whole 
rushing cavalcade. Ruby strained every nerve, conscious 
that much depended on her speed, for in the next dip flowed 
the Walla, that bounded the forest, and there, in all probability, 
would be found a gathering of forest men on foot from the 
tenements scattered about, Riddon, Babney, and Sherill, to 
assist the mounted oflScers and defend the lifted beasts from 
recapture. 

Georgie could hear the dull thud of other hoofs after her, 
but she led, and she kept the lead ; knowing what was required, 
she wore off to the left, describing a sweep so as to get 
between the marauders and the forest bounds. If they could 
be held in check five minutes the rest would be up with them, 
and, outnumbering them, retake the colts that were being 
driven to pound. 

The darkness deepened rapidly, and in the darkness it was 
not possible to pick a road. The instinct of the horses must 
be allowed to govern them, and trust must be put in chance. 
If the darkness told against the pursuers, it militated especially 
against the pursued, for they were unable to proceed rapidly, 
cumbered as they were with their captures, unable to keep 
together a drove of horses that endeavoured at every moment 
to break away. 

Georgie had outflanked them. She knew this rather on the 
testimony of her ears than of her eyes. But now she was 
upon them, between the retreating body and the Walla, and 
the frightened, plunging horses were about her. 

" Back ! " she shouted, drawing rein, " back, or I will fire ! " 

The leading tossing colts scattered in all directions as her 
dogs, that had accompanied her, flew at them barking. 
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" Aside ! or we will ride you down ! " called a rough voice. 

" I dare you. I will fire ! " 

" By God ! " scoffed a man, " it's a wench." Then rose a 
hubbub of voices in the rear. The commoners were coming 
rapidly down on the duchy men. 

In an instant some dark objects bore down on her. She 
could distinguish nothing, it was as though some figures 
dashed in from the side ; but the main body came tramping 
forward like a cavalry charge. 

In another moment, not knowing what she did, Georgie 
drew the trigger. 

A flash ensued, then a cry, and a man fell from his horse. 

Immediately she was enveloped in a body of Wellcombe 
commoners who, like herself, had described a semicircle; 
simultaneously others charged from the rear, and the rangers 
of the duchy, finding themselves outnumbered, dispersed, and 
raced towards the forest bounds, beaten once more in their 
attempt to enforce claims over the commons of Wellcombe. 



CHAPTER XIII 
GONE ! 

THE scattered horses gave no concern. By morning they 
would have found their way back to their old feeding 
ground on Rowdon. But the men coming on at full swing 
had to be held back by cries of " Man hurt and down ; keep to 
rear." 

It was already dark, too dark for them to discern who had 
fallen from his horse, or to distinguish the horse whose saddle 
was empty, though one caught the beast by the bridle. 

" Is the man killed ? " shouted a burly farmer, forcing his 
way to the front. " Who is it ? Who fired ? " 

" It was Miss Georgie that fired," said one who had leaped 
to the ground. She herself was unable to reply ; her heart was 
beating fast and a stricture forming in her throat. 

" By heavens — it is Samson ! " exclaimed a young fellow as 
he raised the prostrate figure in his arms. 

" Yes," said the man who had been shot, " it is I — Samson 
Furze." 

" Are you bad, man ? " 

" Vm hit. I think I can manage to ride home ; I will try." 

The girl breathed freer. She had known all along who had 
been struck by her ball. As she fired point-blank at the 
duchy men, Samson had swung in between, and the shot had 
hit him ; she had seen his face in the white light of the dying 
day as he staggered in his saddle, before he fell. 

" How came she to hit him ? " asked the farmer. 

" Got in the way, I reckon," replied one of the others ; " he 
was rounding on them, heading them, you see; and Miss 
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Georgie was before us all Tis a pity the shot lodged where 
it did and not among the duchy fellows." 

'* But one of them was touched/' said another ; " I heard 
him sing out." 

" Get Samson up in his saddle," ordered the stout farmer, 
'^ and two of you young chaps walk by him, to stay him lest 
he fall off again." 

" Has anyone a light here ? " 

" None like to have— we can get one at the little farm of 
Creator." 

" Then take him there." 

About one hundred men were riding on the moor. Others 
on foot came running up, the latter asking what was the 
matter. Some had heard the shot. 

Georgie rode at a distance. She was ashamed of what she 
had done, and she was fearful of the consequences. She 
shrank from asking questions. It would be out of place for 
her to thrust through the throng to express her sorrow for the 
accident. She was the only woman among all those men. 

As they moved along slowly, with the injured man in their 
midst, all talking, questioning, expressing their opinions freely, 
she drew farther from them ; and all at once striking her horse, 
galloped away without a word towards Wellcombe. 

Presently the cavalcade arrived at a little rude moorland 
farm, a squatters' settlement. Creator. There they called for 
lights, and lanterns were produced. 

Samson was deadly pale, and in pain. He could ill maintain 
his seat. He was bleeding, and the old farmer proceeded to 
bandage his wound, whilst the squatter's wife held a blazing 
branch of furze above his head, to throw a flood of yellow 
light over the injured man. 

Samson looked about him questioningly. Then he said, 
" Where is she — Georgie — who shot me ? " 

" Oh, she has ridden off home." 

" Did she not ask whether she had killed me ? " 

'' Never said a word, but whipped her horse and away she 
galloped." 

He thought of the dough figure, and the girl with the long 
pin in her hand ready to stab it. Now she had sent a bullet 
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into his flesh, and much cared she whether it would cause his 
death. This was her revenge for the blow he had dealt her. 

"Shall we take you home?" asked the old farmer, "or 
shall we put you to bed here ? " 

" Take me home," answered Samson. 

As the mixed body of men on horseback and men on foot 
went on, a whisper passed from one to another. Then they 
became quiet, awed for a while, and presently some angry 
exclamation spluttered forth; then there surged up a hoarse 
general body of voices of men deeply moved with strong 
feeling. 

There had been walking beside Samson a lad named 
Jeremiah French, holding him up. He loved and venerated 
young Furze, and Samson was more open and confiding with 
French than with any other. To him Samson had spoken of 
what he had seen in Alse Grylls* cottage. And as the lad 
held his friend up, it was as though the thoughts of one gave 
direction to those in the other, and Jerry's mind reverted tp 
what had been told him of the dough figure that was to be 
thrust through with pins. 

Regardless of the injunction to secrecy laid on him by 
Samson, he detached himself from his friend, resigning his post 
to another, and, with his heart boiling and raging with resent- 
ment, he poured forth into the ears of the men around him 
the story of the bit of witchcraft witnessed by Samson. 

The account fell on ground ready to receive it and regard it 
as one of the utmost gravity. The first effect of the com- 
munication, rapidly passed from one to another, was to awe 
them. They feared for themselves. The figure had been 
made in secret, with evil intent ; and now he whom that figure 
represented was a wreck. It might fare thus with any one of 
them — the ill wish might blight their crops and blast their 
cattle. 

Then a great wave of wrath swelled up, and carried all away 
with it. 

The sense of their powerlessness before the mysterious and 
mischievous powers of witchcraft made them afraid now, in the 
dark, and those on foot tore up furze bushes, and ripped them 
into several branches, and lighted them, and led the way with 
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a flare, and as one blaze died out, kindled another branch at 
the glowing embers to send up another shoot of flame. 

Then one recalled how his horse had become unaccountably 
lame, another how that his wife had suffered for months from 
internal pains which the village doctor had been unable to 
relieve, certainly not to cure ; how the milk of his cows would 
not give cream; how his ewes had borne dead lambs; how 
his rick had caught fire ; how strange tickings had been heard 
in the chimney-breast — and at once all these were referred to 
the mischievousness of the old woman Alse, or to her disciple, 
Georgie. 

As they rode and strode along the way, they recounted to 
each other their misfortunes, and their conviction that they 
had been caused by ill-wishing; how they had said this, or 
acted in that way, which might have given offence to the old 
woman or the girl — and one worked the other up. It was 
well for Georgie that she had ridden home before them all. 

As the crowd passed detached farms that stood a little off 
the road, women came forth from the deep-bayed granite 
porches to learn the results of the resisted drift. They raised 
their voices in lamentation when they heard what had befallen 
Samson, and were loud in denunciation of her who had first 
ill-wished and then shot him. 

If anything further had been required to work the men up 
into fury, this sufficed, and cries broke out of, " Us will drag 
her through the horse pond ! — Let her be tarred and feathered ! 
— It's no' safe to 'ave such a creature in the place. Old Alse, 
her does bless sores and heal 'em, but this maid, her never did 
no good to nobody." 

" Let be," said one man ; " I'll nick her ears wi' my knife, 
and if I drae blid, 'er'll do no harm arter that." 

" I must confiscate the pistol," said the burly farmer, who 
was constable. " If Samson Furze be killed, I reckon it will 
be wanted as evidence." 

" I call it main shabby," said another, " to ride out wi' us, 
as though to lead us Wellcombe chaps, and then to turn 
around and blaze right in upon us.". 

" What else cu'd you expect, Zekiel ? " said another. " Don't 
you know it's to her interest to go wi* the duchy men. Her's 
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got the blood royal in her veins, and blood will out and take 
its proper side." 

The concourse rolled on, now pent within hedges, shouting, 
waving furze bushes that flamed ; the banks of granite and the 
holly leaves were illumined by the glare of the torches, and 
birc^ started from where they roosted in thorn trees, and 
fluttered away. Some of the party fell ofl*, going to their 
homes, but a considerable body pressed on, and did not stay 
till the Manor House was reached. The place was dark save 
for one window that was lighted up with a yellow glow. The 
curtains had not been drawn over it, nor had the blind been 
lowered. 

"There be 'er room ! " shouted a young man. "And there 
her be, a-gloating and a-gloryin' over the blood 'er 'ave shed." 

"No, Thomas, you're out there. I reckon that be the 
pass'n's sickroom. The maid's room be round t' other side." 

Then some shouted, "Come out! You're wanted below. 
Come down and answer for what you've a-done. The con- 
stable demands the pistol." 

As though in response to the summons a shadow was seen 
moving within the lighted chamber. Then a woman's figure 
stood out pencilled dark against the pane. She raised her 
arm, and all saw her unhasp the sash and throw it open. A 
silence fell on the turbulent throng. They supposed that 
Geoigie had come to the window to reply to them. 

However, they were speedily undeceived, for next moment 
the sash was lowered, and the figure withdrew into the depths 
of the room. 

" Gad ! " said one of the men without, "that was Rebecca." 

Then the clamours broke forth again. Stones were 
thrown at the house ; one struck the door. A pane dickered 
and fell smashed. In another moment the fanlight above 
the front door was illumined and the valve was opened. In 
the doorway stood the housekeeper, Rebecca, in a cotton 
gown, holding a guttering tallow candle. 

" Be still, can't you," she said, in a voice half muflled, and 
yet audible to all ; " I pray you to begone. Did you not see 
me throw up the sash? That were to let the pass'n's soul 
out. He hev been a-lyin' still and never spoke 'most all the 
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afternoon and evenin'. Then you corned along wi' your rabble 
and hollerin' and callin'. That simm'd to rouse'n a bit, and 
he tossed in his bed, and said, ' There be Tom and Jerry a- 
come for me. I be going to enjoy myself.' " 

The concourse was so hushed that every syllable was heard, 
though Rebecca spoke low. 

The fiirze bushes had flamed out, and all that remained 
of these extemporised torches were red glowing stumps. 

** Well, I seed plain as my nose as how he were a-strugglin' 
wi' death. So I went to the winder and lifted the sash to let 
his soul pass away, and he gave a sigh, and said, ' Let bucks 
an' 'untin' go 1 ' and died right off on end. It were a beautiful 
death, it were." 

Then, without a word, but with some blowing on the ex- 
piring ashes of their torches, awed by the all-conquering pre- 
sence, the crowd melted away. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE MS. 

DIRECTLY that Georgina knew her uncle was no more, 
she sent for Alse Grylls, a professional layer-out of the 
dead. 

Much, very much, had happened to shake the girl's nerve, 
but this did not rob her of her self-possession. Indeed, the 
fashion in which she had been, not brought up, but forced 
to bring herself up, had given to her a stability of character 
and strength in emergencies hard to shake. 

She knew that Rebecca was a pious woman, with a strong 
vein of inquisitiveness running through her, and she was aware 
that the secret of her own history was in the box under the 
bed in which lay the dead man. Already, so soon as her 
uncle had become unconscious, she had taken possession of 
the key attached to his garter. Had Rebecca seen that key 
she would have sought to find what lock it fitted. 

On the arrival of Alse Grylls, Georgina had this box re- 
moved to her own room. She had more to safeguard than 
her own story. That of her mother must be preserved from 
prying eyes. Moreover, the MS. had been entrusted to her 
as a solemn deposit 

A death in the house entails much work and brings in- 
dividuals into the house that are not usually received. It 
does more — it unties all tongues. 

Geoi^na knew nothing of her uncle's family. She supposed 
that the obligation rested on her to communicate with his 
relations. But who were they? She examined his desk 
for letters that might throw light on his family, but foimd 
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none. Letters there were, from friends and acquaintances 
in the beau fnondCy but none that spoke of kinship. She 
looked for a family Bible, with records of births and deaths \ 
there was none such, 

G^orgina was surprised and disappointed not to see Sir 
Thomas Tyrwhitt, who alone, she supposed, knew anything 
of her uncle's early life. She had calculated on his coming 
at once to the house to offer his assistance ; but upon inquiry 
she learnt that he had gone to London on business, and it 
was not known when he would return. 

There was, accordingly, nothing that could be done except 
make preparations for the funeral. 

For a couple of days the girl had on her mind anxiety for 
Samson Furze ; but she learned to her relief that he was in 
no serious danger. The slug had struck and glanced along 
a rib, had run round his body, and lodged near the spine, 
without injuring it; so that when extracted, all he suffered 
from was a flesh wound. 

The loss of her uncle, or guardian, was serious. She had 
not loved him. Much in him had repelled her. There 
lurked deep in her heart a sense that when his presence was 
withdrawn, when a room was closed, and she knew that 
within lay his silent form, when she sat at her meals alone, 
when she heard no tread on the stairs save that of servants, 
— ^a sense that something was gone out of her life. She was 
conscious of a desolation that was strange to her. 

She was well aware that none in Wellcombe save Alse Grylls 
and Samson Furze loved her. Rebecca was cold and canting, 
Moses was stupid. Her young life had been full of battles, 
of resistance to insolent famiUarities, and she had come to 
regard all mankind as hostile, and all Wellcombe had come 
to regard her as proud. She knew what was the general 
feeling towards her, and could not but suspect that feeling, 
formerly latent and vague, had been rendered acute by what 
she had done to Samson. 

A funeral is a function of supreme importance in the west 
of England. We are ushered into the world with none of 
the pomp and circumstance with which we are shovelled out 
of it. 
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The Manor House of Wellcombe had to be thrown open, 
that a stream of people might pour in and pour consolation 
down their throats. 

Georgie did not propose appearing and attending the in- 
terment ; but Mr. HuUett and Captain Davey, together with 
the entire parish, would assist as mourners. She sat in her 
room and did not descend. She heard the tramping of feet, 
the click of glasses, and the buzz of voices. 

Provisions were laid out in the dining-room. 

"Ah!'' said the churchwarden, "he was a right proper 
pars'n and no highflier. He never meddled wi* nobody." 

"IVe heard," said a Dissenting farmer, "that he had a 
vision of angels at the last" 

"Ah!" said a third, "he made a blessed end. He had 
the right thing, assurance." 

" There you are," said a local preacher. " Assurance . is 
the word. Rebecca tells me she heard him say he was 
going to enjoy himself, and if that be'nt assurance, what 
is it? That is what I call having comfort at the last. 
Give me assurance and — I'll trouble you for another drop 
of gin." 

Then came the trampling down the stairs as the coffin was 
being removed, and the throng cleared out of the passage, 
wiped mouths, adjusted the expression of their faces, and 
poised themselves easily on their feet. 

Next minute the house was hushed. 

The procession was on its way to the church. Georgie sat 
in her darkened room, by the window. The blind was down, 
and a dull yellow light suffused the chamber. 

Tears were on her cheek and her face was pale. She was 
wearing black for the first time in her life, and that brought 
to her the seriousness of the occasion. She was thinking of 
the man being borne to his grave, and thinking with a sick 
sensation at the heart, caused, not by grief at her bereavement, 
but by shame that she did not grieve more. 

She wished that she had loved him, that she had been able 
to love him. She reproached herself for having felt indifferent 
in the past, and for absence of poignant sorrow in the present. 
Was she heartless ? Thirkleby had never inspired her mth a 
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generous emotion, afforded her a noble thought He had 
never pointed out to her a high ideal, nor taught her to dis- 
criminate between right and wrong. Some ideas had pene- 
trated her head from the sacred words that had passed over 
his lips in church, but these had been as rays through ice, 
that gave no warmth to the medium. He had taken on him 
now and then to counsel her, but then had proposed motives 
for conduct sordid and low. 

And now she wept and fired with shame because she was 
so callous. Rebecca was in tears of genuine sorrow. Old 
Alse had wept But the dew on Georgie's cheeks was not 
due to grief for him she had lost, but at the revelation to 
herself that she was heartless. 

Was it because she was unfeeling and unloving that she 
was disliked in Wellcombe ? How was it that she was friend- 
less, whereas every other girl had friends ? 

But every other girl had relatives. It is from relationship 
that other ties spring. 

The house was still. None moved in it Rebecca was in 
the kitchen in a chair weeping. Now only, that the owner 
and occupier of the house had been removed from it, did 
Georgina consider that she was justified in opening the iron 
box and looking at the bundle of papers preserved within, the 
custody and ultimate destination of which had been confided 
to her. . 

Partly to divert her mind from the distressing thoughts that 
crowded it, Georgie went to the chest, unlocked that, then 
opened and drew forth the iron box. 

She easily arranged the letters on the barrel lock to form 
the word Faro, and instantly the lock fell apart, and next 
moment the bundle of papers was in her hands. It rested in 
an upper tray. But this she did not notice in her eagerness to 
secure the package. 

She took this up and read upon the docket, " Revelations 
OF A Man about Court." 

The parcel was enveloped in brown paper, bound about 
with pink tape, and was sealed. The late Reverend Josiah 
Thirkleby had never employed a coat-of-arms or a crest, only 
a cornelian seal with his initials cut in the stone, a seal that 
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Georgie had secured. The ends of the paper were fastened 
with red wax impressed with J.T. 

Again she looked at the slip of parchment attached to the 
bundle. It conveyed no intimation that within was the secret 
she desired to know, the story of Amalthea. 

She broke the seals, tore off the tape, and undid the 
wrapper. 

Within was a thickly written manuscript. Sitting close to 
the window, with a ray of light that pierced between the blind 
and the frame falling athwart the pages, she began to read. 
But not through from the beginning. She dipped into the 
MS. in several places, and it seemed at first sight to be made 
up of anecdotes about persons of whom she had heard her 
uncle speak when in the society of Sir Thomas and Mr. HuUett. 

But presently she came upon a connected story that 
concerned one of the highest rank in the land. But she 
nowhere lit on the name of Amalthea. Yet repeatedly she 
saw an A^ followed by a dash. She read eagerly, her hand 
trembling, so that at times she could hardly decipher the 
words. The colour mantled her cheek, then deserted it, and 
burnt in two spots on her temples. 

After a while she turned to ^e end of the MS. and there 
foimd attached to it a red morocco pocket that contained a 
number of letters. These she looked at with even keener 
interest. She foimd notes addressed to "My dearest 
Amalthea," fulsome, impassioned — and, looking further, she 
read the signature. 

She read others addressed to '' My dear sister " and signed 
" Josiah." 

She was roused by voices. The mourners, the whole male 
population of the parish was returning to recover its spirits, 
after a depressing service, in the only way conceivable by the 
rude mind. 

Hastily she placed the letters in the pouch and folded up 
the " Revelations " in its cover. 

Her hands trembled and her head swam. Not a letter, not 
a line must be left for other eyes to see. 

Then she fastened the whole parcel with the scraps of pink 
tape, and, thinking she heard steps ascending to her own 
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room, thrust the bundle into the sink-well of her work-table. i 

She had no time to re-adjust the barrel-lock of the iron case, ^ 

so she shut the box about it, and locked it. 

^* Now," said she bitterly, " I know both what I am and j 

what I am not" 



CHAPTER XV 
A SEARCH 



« 



IF you please, miss, the two gentlemen would be glad to 
speak with you," said Rebecca at the door. 

'* But is the house still full of people ? I cannot go down- 
stairs if that be the case." 

" No, miss, all have gone except Squire Hullett and Captain 
Davey, who have remained behind to see you. They say that 
they want urgently to have a few words." 

" I will be with them directly." 

Georgie washed her face, smoothed her hair, and descended. 

The gentlemen were in the parlour; on the table lay 
cleared dishes of sandwiches and saffron cake, and several 
empty decanters, Hullett and Davey were in black, and their 
sable habits made the face of the one more than ever like a 
full moon, and that of the other like a lurid sun. 

" Ah, Miss Georgie," said Hullett, composing his face and 
drawing down the comers of his mouth, '* this is a sad event, 
one depressing the spirits and reminding us that we are all 
mortal." 

"That it does, I swear," threw in Davey. 

" We desire," pursued the Squire of Stannon, " we desire, 
my dear young lady, to condole with you, and to express to 
you our commiseration in the most suitable manner possible." 

"And," added Davey, "my friend Hullett and I place 
ourselves unreservedly at your disposal ; we offer to you our 
assistance in anything you may desire." 

" Thank you, gentlemen ; Rebecca and Moses have done 
all that was necessary." 

100 
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" Ahem ! " said HuUett " But, my good Miss Geo^e, you 
may not be aware that " — 

"Happily having been spared such mournful experiences 
previously," interjected Davey. 

" That," pursued Hullett, " that on such solemn occasions 
as this, there are certain — shall we say formalities, or shall we 
designate them obligations, to be discharged. Knowing your 
poor dear uncle as I did intimately, having seen him so lately" — 

" As did I as well I also was intimate," put in Davey. 

" I feel that I can do no other than at this moment take on 
me the melancholy duty of intimating that it is usual, after a 
funeral, to open the will." 

"The will!" exclaimed Georgie. She had not given a 
thought to that 

"I have reasons to surmise, dear young lady, that your 
uncle has constituted me executor." 

" Me also," said Davey, " co-executors both. Hullett was 
not more intimate than myself." 

" I beg your pardon," said Hullett, turning to his companion, 
'' I knew Mr. Thirkleby before he came to Wellcombe, which 
you did not." 

" You knew of him — that is all," retorted the captain. " I 
don't believe you exchanged a couple of words with him 
previous to your settling at Stannon." 

" Well," said Hullett, " we must not argue the point now. It 
may be so, or it may not Anyhow, of late our intimacy has 
been warm, I may almost designate it confidential. Accordingly, 
having a moral conviction that I have been appointed 
executor, or perhaps co-executor with my friend Davey, it is 
desirable that the will should be read at once, so that we may 
know how to proceed." 

" I do not know that there is a will," said Georgie, some- 
what staggered. 

" There must be one. A man so prudent, so methodical, so 
far-seeing as our departed friend, would assuredly make a will 
so as to provide for you, his ward and niece." 

Georgie stood silent She was considering. She had 
looked for letters, but had no thought of a will. It was, as 
the gentleman said, probable that there was one. 
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" Of course, you understand/' pursued Hullett, " that a will 
has to be proved. Whether you will elect to prove it in the 
Consistory Court of Canterbury, or in the Bishop's Court, or 
in the Peculiar of the Dean and Chapter, is a thing to be 
considered later. There are formalities and fees connected 
with this. The fees must be paid and the formalities under- 
gone. Possibly the formalities exist for the purpose of the 
fees. All this you fully understand." 

** I know absolutely nothing about it," said Georgie. 

" In the event of there being no will," added Davey, " there 
will have to be an administration. You will have to produce 
your nearest relative, to whom, as you are under age, the 
court will grant the administration. Of course, we are assum- 
ing that you are able to establish your relationship to the 
deceased." 

Georgie's colour changed. 

" On the whole, my dear young friend," said Hullett, " I 
think that I ought to take on myself to recommend you to 
allow my good neighbour, Mr. Davey, whom the people here 
persist in entitling the captain, and myself to undertake a 
careful and systematic and conscientious search for the will 
among your dear uncle's papers." 

"And," threw in Davey, "knowing how recently and how 
acutely your feelings have been tried, we [will undertake the 
investigation without exacting your presence, unless you desire 
it — which alters the case." 

" If an examination must be made," said Georgie, " I shall 
certainly be present at it." 

" Oh, exactly ; nothing would please us better," said Hullett ; 
but it struck the girl that both men looked disconcerted at her 
assurance. 

" Nothing could more jump with our wishes, I swear," pro- 
tested Davey. 

For a few minutes Georgie stood musing. She was pro- 
foundly ignorant. She supposed that a search for the will was 
necessary, and she congratulated herself that those papers she 
particularly desired should not be inspected by others, had 
been placed by her out of the way. 

" As you will, gentlemen," said she. " I have all my uncle's 
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keys, and I will lead to his room, where he kept everything of 
importance. I am sure there can be nothing here. In his 
study, possibly ; in his bedroom, probably." 

" Shall we begin with the study ? " asked HuUett. " It is the 
room adjoining this, and to be systematic we should begin 
there. I undertook that the search should be systematic." 

The girl threw open the door into the apartment designated 
the study, but was the den of the Reverend Josiah. 

It was a small room, the walls hung with some pictures, 
mostly portraits of men about town, engraved and coloured — 
the Duke of Queensberry, Lord Barrymore, the Count D'Orsay. 
There were prints also of actresses and singers — Mrs. Billington, 
Anne Catley, and Mrs. Waylett. Above the mantelshelf was 
one of the king as prince-regent, with the face turned to the 
wall. Every drawer and shelf was examined, but nothing was 
found except bills — some settled, a good many unpaid and of 
old date, a pile of dingy sermons that had been used and 
re-used during many years, and which were none of them in 
the handwriting of the deceased 

To make quite sure that the required document was not 
passed over, Hullett took down the few books from the shelves 
and lightly opened and shook them. Nothing flew out but 
dust and cobwebs. 

" We must go upstairs," said the captain. 

" I will show the way," said Georgie. 

Hullett touched Davey, to hold him back. When the girl 
was on the landing, beyond earshot, he said, "She watches 
us as a cat does a pair of canaries. Engage her in conver- 
sation, Davey. Then I may have a chance to secure the 
• Revelations.' " 

" No, you do that ; you have the gift of speech. Let me 
search." 

" She is calling," said Hullett ; '* she will suspect us if we 
tarry here whispering together." 

" She does not trust us," observed Davey under his breath. 

Both men ascended the staircase. 

" We have been discussing a point together," said Hullett 
" Did your uncle employ a solicitor ? If so, the will may be 
in his custody. He ought to have been invited to the funeral." 
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I do not know that he employed a lawyer," answered 
Georgie ; " I have seen none here. He detested the lawyers, 
and was for ever launching out against the profession." 

" Not without cause," said Hullett. " Well, we must search 
this room. There is a bureau." 

The girl produced a bunch of keys and unlocked it. Both 
men eagerly pulled out the drawers and ransacked their 
contents ; and each, as he did so, watched the other with a 
jealous eye. 

" There may be a secret compartment," said Hullett " What 
think you, Davey?" 

The gentleman addressed measured the drawers, peered 
into the pigeon-holes, tapped the sides and the back of the 
bureau, but found no secret receptacle. 

All the papers that were turned out were gone through 
cursorily, but with sufficient attention to ensure that no 
document of importance had been overlooked. 

Suddenly Hullett raised himself erect from the table, where 
he had been investigating old letters. 

" There was a chest under his bed," he exclaimed excitedly. 
" I saw it when I was here last. It has been removed." 

" Yes," said Georgina, " I had it transported to my room." 

" Oh, indeed — ^why so ? " 

" I had my reasons." 

" Will you permit that we explore its contents ? " 

" Certainly," answered the girl, " if it be not troubling you 
too much to step into my little sitting-room. It is on the 
farther side of the landing." 

The men pressed forward, eagerness depicted in their faces. 

Georgie drew up the blind, and thrusting back the little 
rosewood work-table against the wall, partly leaned against, 
partly seated herself on it. 

She gave Mr. Hullett the key and he opened the chest. At 
once he exclaimed, " Oh, there is here an iron despatch box 
with a safety lock ! " 

" By Jove — it is open." 

"How comes that?" asked Hullett. "The will must be 
here." 

" I will swear to that," said Davey. 
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The padlock was thrown off and the lid was raised. It 
disclosed an empty japanned tiay. HuUett raised the tray, and 
both men uttered an exclamation. The compartment revealed 
was deep in bank-notes of various values. 

"Why," said Davey, "no wonder he kept no bank 
account. He has been hoarding his money. There must be 
thousands of pounds here." 

" But no wfll," said Hullett " Miss Geo^e, you have come 
in for a fortune, if you are his niece." " 

" Oh yes ; I am his niece." 

" Not only is there no will," said Davey, " but there is also 
no"— 

Hullett checked him ; then, after a moment's consideration, 
said, " Miss Georgie, excuse my alluding to it, but there was 
a manuscript that the dear late vicar showed us on the evening 
of last Accession Day — ^in fact, on the night before he had 
his first attack. He confided to us that it was his private 
diary, and contained many particulars that — ahem ! — were 
hardly fit for a lady's perusal. He — you will bear me out, 
Davey — he made a remark that he would be very loth that it 
should fall into unsuitable hands — I mean innocent hands — 
and that " — 

" I swear to it," said Davey ; " we were to take it away and 
destroy it." 

" Not destroy it," corrected Hullett, " but place it in safe 
keeping, where it could do no harm. To be frank, my dear 
young lady, he was pardcularly^xlesirous that this document 
should not be perused by you." 

" You had better proceed with your search for the will, and 
leave the consideration of this diary till later." 

" It must be somewhere. That I am prepared to swear," 
said Davey. 

" Wherever the diary is there the will is also," said Hullett, 
who had been musing. " We know the looks of the manuscript, 
for we were shown it. It is in a cover of brown paper, bound 
about with red tape, and is sealed. He considered it 
important, that is to say, important to himself, that his old 
recollections of perhaps rather free and fast days should be 
taken care of by his most intimate and trusted friends, who 
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would preserve his character unblemished. He is certain to 
have put the two together. It is not the diary we care so 
much for as the will." 

"How can you say that?" asked the captain, "when the 
good name of our dear deceased friend depends on the 
suppression of the memoirs, whereas the future of our dear 
young friend is bound up in the discovery of the will. To me 
a sacred duty lies on us, I think, to find both." 

" Ha ! " said HuUett, " there is a work-table in the window. 
Would you move aside, Miss Georgie: a work-table with a 
capacious well. You do not think" — 

"This, sir, is my room. My uncle never entered it," 
replied Georgina. "In that I keep my needlework. The 
will is most certainly not there." 



CHAPTER XVI 
SUITORS 

DAVEY knelt by the chest, lifted out the iron box, and 
dived among the bank-notes. 

"These should be totted up," said he, "and the numbers of 
the notes taken as a precaution in the event of fire or burglary. 
There is a handsome sum here." 

" It is very aggravating about those recollections," said 
HuUett; "exist they assuredly do. They contain, doubtless, 
some racy stories, and if published would make some folk now 
living dance like bears on hot plates. Therefore, it is our 
moral duty, Davey, to see that they do not fall into un- 
principled hands. It is a holy obligation that we owe to the 
dear deceased." 

" I suppose I should be allowed a voice in the disposal," 
said Georgie, with twitching Up. She had begun to read these 
men. 

"My dear young friend, from an elevated and moral 
standpoint — No. They would not be proper reading for so 
refined, so innocent a person as yourself. Your departed 
unde — blessed saint I — was, through no fault of his own, 
associated at one time with personages that bore but indifferent 
characters, and although he was aware of their misconduct, he 
was no partaker in their evil deeds." 

" Not in the remotest degree, on my soul I swear," threw in 
the mining captain. 

" Good heavens ! " exclaimed Hullett, with a start, " is it 
possible that our deceased friend can have been so indiscreet 
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as to commit the will and that other article to Sir Thomas 
Tyrwhitt?" 

" Of that I am no judge," said Georgie coldly. " To me he 
never alluded to his will." 

" But did he see Sir Thomas — I mean privately ? " 

"Oh yes, immediately after you dined here on Accession 
Day. He came with a porcelain bowl." 

" No," said Davey, " that won't do. We saw him later than 
that, and then you remember how we bid against him." 

HuUett impatiently trod on Davey*s toe. 

"Quite so," said he hastily. "We did bid — ^we bid your 
uncle not agitate himself whilst imwell. Sir Thomas is fond 
of good stories. He was with the vicar, and was drawing him 
out. We intervened and bade him desist." 

"Is there no other place where we may look?" asked the 
captain. 

" There is an attic chamber," answered Georgie, " of which 
my uncle kept the key, and into which he suffered no one to 
enter." 

"It is unquestionably there!" broke from Davey, with 
revived hope, and his face flushing redder. 

"I hope, for our dear young lady's sake, that it is so," 
responded HuUett. " You quite understand, Miss Georgie, we 
will spare ourselves no exertion in our endeavours to relieve 
you from difficulties. As my comrade Davey says — an 
administration would be a great annoyance. It would require 
the taking of a most exact inventory, and of the appointment, 
should there be no relative, of an administrator, nominated by 
the court." 

" Look where you will," said the girl. " Here is the attic- 
chamber key." 

The three mounted to the topmost landing, whereon opened 
the servants' bedrooms. But one door had a peculiar lock, 
to which fitted a key of remarkable wards. 

The two men became visibly excited and flurried, so that 
the hand of Hullett shook, and he blundered with the key and 
could not insert it in the lock. 

" Allow me," said Davey, taking the key from his colleague, 
and himself fumbled with it as ineffectually. 
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*' It is hampered," said HuUett 

" It is the wrong key," protested Davey. 

" We must break the door down," said the former. 

" Let me just essay the lock," said Geoi^e quietly. " See, 
there is something in the tube." 

She cleared the key, and without difficulty opened the 
door. 

A strange sight was revealed. 

The attic room was not large, but it was crowded with 
articles of furniture, an inlaid bureau, a chest of drawers, and 
tables. On these stood massive silver candlesticks, teapots, 
salvers, urns, forks and spoons and ladles of silver, in extra- 
ordinary profusion. One or two cases that were opened 
disclosed jewels. Against the walls hung oil paintings, 
probably by masters, and of value. But all was buried 
thick in dust, and folds of cobwebs hung in curtains every- 
where. 

Regardless of the plate, HuUett and Davey drew out the 
drawers of the bureau, chest, and tables. Within were old 
garments of moth-eaten velvet, rich lace and embroidery, and 
many parchment deeds. The two men fastened on these 
latter. 

"By th6 life of Pharaoh," said Hullett, "here are title-deeds 
— security for money advanced and not repaid. Our dear 
lamented seems to have done business in lending money to 
gentlemen and even nobles in the retinue of His Royal 
Highness. I suppose some have never redeemed — but here 
are accounts, yet no will and no revelations." 

" These are all articles taken for bad debts or as securities," 
said Davey. " I wonder our dear deceased had not realised 
long ago." 

"My good Davey," said Hullett, "he did not purpose 
spending all his days in this hole. When he went out into 
life again, then it was his purpose to make a splash. Miss 
Georgie, if you are, as I presume you are, heir to all this, and 
have a good man of business to help you, a screw can be put 
on certain great folk whom I will not name. You will be a 
wealthy woman, and a catch." 

" Pshaw ! " said Davey. " Don't buoy her up with £uitastic 
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illusions. Much of this plate is old fashioned — these jewels 
are paste, and the deeds are here, simply because they are 
valueless." 

"When I look closer, I see you are right," said the squire. 
" Now we will lock up again. No will yet, and I greatly dread 
an administration." 

Both men descended from the attic, whilst Georgie relocked 
the door. 

On reaching the landing both men turned, and HuUett said 
to Georgie, as she descended to them, "If you should 
chance to light on the will or the * Revelations,' you will not fail 
to communicate with us immediately." 

"Send a boy on horseback. I will give him a shilling," 
added Davey. 

" I suppose we must wait for and consult Sir Thomas," was 
Georgie's answer. 

"Sir Thomas!" echoed both men, presenting their faces, 
one white the other red, full on her. " On no account" 

Then added HuUett, in a confidential tone, " My most dear 
young lady, do not trust the knight He has courtly and 
ingenuous manners, but they varnish a treacherous inside. 
Believe me, he is your worst enemy. We, on the other 
hand, may be homespun and plain, but we are true." 

" I swear it, on my soul," exclaimed Davey. 

"We have not found the will yet," returned Georgie. 
" There is time, and we will postpone the consideration of Sir 
Thomas's character." 

The men turned again and continued their descent 

" Your hats and sticks are there," said the girl, pointing to 
the marble table in the entrance hall. 

The visitors took the hint, at least ostensibly, and drew on 
their overcoats, and after bows and protestations — 

"Allow me!" said Hullett to the captain, "allow me to 
open the door to you. Seniorts prioresJ'* 

He held the valve whilst Davey passed through. No sooner, 
however, was his comrade outside than Hullett hastily shut the 
door, excluding Davey, and fastening it, said, " A word with 
you in private, my dear Miss Georgie; one word with you 
without that blazing red turkeycock without I will not detain 
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you one minute. Ah 1 you will, will you ? " This last adjura- 
tion was addressed in a low tone to the captain, whose hand 
was fumbling at the door. He objected to be left outside, and 
was seeking admission. 

HuUett ran the bolt into the catch, then, addressing the girl, 
" One moment The matter is grave — in the parlour." 

Without speaking Georgina led the way into the room 
indicated. As she did so she could hear Davey turning the 
handle and pressing at the house-door with his shoulder. 

HuUett followed into the parlour, that smelt of spirits and 
saffron. 

" One word only ! " He stood before her, his broad white 
face exuding moisture at every pore, folding and unfolding his 
large flabby hands. 

"My cherished young lady, I am not really as old as I 
appear. With the shadow of your recent bereavement over 
you I should not have thought of broaching the matter that 
lies at my heart, till a more suitable occasion. But your 
circumstances, the difficulties in which you are placed, the 
designing men that surround you, make it an imperious 
necessity for me to speak and throw the aegis of my protection 
over you. I am young at heart, my age is not what is sup- 
posed. I have a miniature of myself at Stannon which does 
more justice to me than*~than I do myself. If you would 
allow, I will show it ; I will do more, I will give it you. Con- 
found that fellow! tired of turning the door handle, he has 
pulled the bell." 

"Allow me." Mr. HuUett stepped into the passage, and 
as the housekeeper emerged from the back premises, "It 
is a mistake, Rebecca," said he airily; "I acddentaUy 
touched the wire with my cane. Return to the kitchen, my 
good Rebecca, and here is a shUUng for your unnecessaiy 
trouble." 

Then he stepped back into the parlour. 

" I must be speedy," he said ; " that human poppy Davey is 
intolerable. Nothing but a dominating sense of duty and an 
over-flowing compassion would make me speak at such a time 
as this. Confound that feUow ! He has come round and is 
at the window peeping in. I will stand out of his range 
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behind the curtains. Will you oblige me, dearest Miss 
Geoi^e, by looking unconcerned, as though you were not 
being proposed to. If you could apply your kerchief to your 
eyes, the action would be appropriate, expressive of sorrow, 
and he might not think I was in the room. Miss Georgie, 
though I wage a struggle with myself, speak I must I offer 
you my hand and my place, Stannon. The mansion is not 
yet built, but the lodges have been erected, and a stable. 
The house shall be constructed to your taste, in the villa, or 
chdieau omk^ or the pagoda style. Say the word. It need not 
be divulged. I shall thus be by you, and with increased zeal 
shall strive to obtain for you all that you claim, and relieve you 
from all annoyances." 

" Mr. HuUett, I am obliged, but it is impossible." 

" What is impossible ? " 

"That I can think of such an alliance. It is very good 
of you " — 

"Curse that meddlesome creature!" exclaimed Hullett. 
" Davey has gone round to the rear, and is come in by the 
back door." 

He darted from the parlour into the hall just as the captain 
issued from the kitchen. 

" Hallo, Hullett ! What is the meaning of this ? " asked the 
red-faced gentleman. 

"Meaning? Nothing," answered the person addressed. 
"The end of my cane must have inadvertently touched the 
bolt and projected it. I was engaged in wrapping the muffler 
round my throat. I am sorry." 

" Say nothing. I came round by the back because the bell 
was not answered. Now let me return the compliment and 
see you out. Minores priores,^ 

Mr. Davey undid the bolt and raised the latch. Then 
he stood back bowing, and signing to his comrade to lead 
the way. 

Hullett could not now in decency refuse. Davey saw Hullett 
out and followed him. But when on the steps he halted, put 
his finger to his lips, " Psha ! Psha ! " said he. " I have 
forgotten my gloves." Then he stepped back into the lobby, 
shut the door and turned the key. 
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"Now, Miss Georgie," said he, "pasty-face is out of the 
way, and I have a moment in which to speak to you on 
matters of vital importance. May I have a word with you 
between four eyes in the parlour ? " 

" Surely, sir, you can say it here." 

" I must be brief. And I will put my thumb to the keyhole, 
lest pasty-face should pry. My hair is white, and I am old. I 
am in reality older than I look. But a young man's slave 
would be an old man's darling. I am a widower. Mrs. 
Davey number one had a very happy time with me. If she 
were here she would tell you so. I am an easy man to get on 
with. I adore the sex and submit to it. I have taken a lease 
of the mining rights of the southern half of Dartmoor, and this 
will bring in an enormous fortune. I will settle everything 
upon you. Some chits think it well to marry an old man, as 
there is a prospect of speedy widowhood, and then they can 
choose for themselves. I must be quick — HuUett is poking his 
scarf-pin in at the keyhole to clear it I have several disorders 
about me that must terminate fatally, and then you will be 
free. Meantime you require a man of business to see to your 
affairs and to stand up for you against that crafty Sir Thomas 
and the bland HuUett. Now I he has run the scarf-pin into the 
ball of my thumb, and it is bleeding. Stand aside out of the 
range of the keyhole, that he may not see you. Look how I 
bleed ! Hullett has mismanaged his own affairs at Stannon, 
so do not entrust to him yours at Wellcombe. If I offer 
myself" — 

"It is to ensure a refusal," interrupted Georgie, "so pray 
desist" 

" But I do — I will. The first Mrs. Davey would protest to 
you, were she here" — 

"That she objected to me as a second Mrs. Davey. And 
now, allow me this time to show you the door. You have 
found your gloves ? " 

She unlocked and threw open the house door. 

Ruefully and with a purple face Captain Davey walked out 
and ran against Squire Hullett 

" I beg your pardon." 

" I — a thousand times beg yours." 
8 
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"Well," said HuUett, at the foot of the steps, "what 
success ? " 

" Poor, and you ? " 

" Poor also. I will tell you what, old man ; we must work 
together, or we stumble over each other." 



CHAPTER XVII 
A VILLAGE MEMORIAL 

THE two gentlemen walked in silence to the inn, where 
HuUett called for the cob to be put into his gig. But 
Davey said, " I shall ride home by and by. I have got the 
dust into my throat, and my lungs clogged with cobweb." 

"And I doubt not some fibres of the sack given you to 
boot," threw in Hullett 

"Ah, you may be pleasant, but you faced the same as 
myself!" 

" My dear fellow, do not judge others by yourself. I tarried 
behind and shut you out because I wanted to sound that girl 
and ascertain whether she had set eyes on the * Revelations.* I 
do not hold that she has. Had she found or read them she 
would have strutted as a princess and have been very high 
with us." 

"I don't agree with you," said Davey. "I hold that she 
has seen and has secured them. Was not the despatch box 
open ? Who had unlocked it ? " 

" The parson may have done that, and being half paralysed 
was unable to close the letter lock." 

" But the outer chest was locked." 

" He may have been able to do that — or he may have got 
someone to lock it for him. He has disposed of the ' Revela- 
tions * to Sir Thomas." 

"He cannot have done so. When was it possible? He 
bad his second stroke whilst we were bidding against each 
other. And Sir Thomas started for London immediately 
after." 
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" It is altogether perplexing. I do not know what to think," 
said Hullett, musing. 

" I do," retorted Davey. " That girl has them. Why did 
she have the chest moved to her own room, imless it were 
because it contained the 'Revelations*?" 

" She may have known of the bank-notes." 

" She had the key. If the parson had left the despatch box 
open, what was to prevent her seeing both the notes and the 
* Revelations,' if put into the upper tray ? She did not relock, 
because she did not know the word." 

"This is serious," said Hullett. " We must get hold of the 
manuscript." 

" I will go into the tavern and clear my brain," said Davey. 

Then he entered the inn. 

A good many men were there — farmers who had been at 
the funeral, and who now, when smoking and drinking, sat in 
their shirt-sleeves, with their black coats folded on the seat 
under them, or else on the window-ledge. 

A slight stir ensued when Davey entered, and those nearest 
the fire made room for him. One rose from the arm-chair and 
offered him the seat 

He looked about him and nodded to, and saluted every man 
present 

"We have met with a grievous loss," said the church- 
warden, removing the pipe from his mouth. "There is not a 
Dissenter in the parish as does not lament him. No bigotry 
in him : we want no highfliers in his room. I warrant^ the 
bishop never had a moment's trouble wi' he. It's men o' his 
stamp as we want in the Church, and no highfliers. There 
was a parson of a different kidney here once — but there ! he 
is gone. We want no zealots. If there is to be zeal, let us 
have it in the proper place, the chapel, and it's them as has zeal 
as get into trouble wi' the bishop ; so the bishops, who wants 
all peaceable, they don't want no zealots neither. What is the 
Church established for but just to let us alone. We want to 
be let alone, we do. You all agree wi' me, gentlemen ? " 

This was acquiesced in with nods and grunts of approval. 

"Down with the highfliers sez I," quoth the church- 
warden, " and I drinks to the coming in of peace and goodwill 
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along with a new pass'n as ha'n't got no zeal, and no upsetting 
of what is.*' 

"Ah!" said a yeoman named Dunsford, with fleshy lips 
and liquorish eye, "Bellamy was the pass'n afore Thirkleby. 
You mind how Betsy Pomery summonsed me about that child 
we had, but it was arranged amicably, and never came into 
court Wot did Pass'n Bellamy do but ketch me in a lane 
and give me a talk about it I don't want to have no pass'n 
here corruptin' of our morals by talkin' of our little slips." 

" It's what they call interfering with the sanctity of domestic 
life," said Davey. 

" And see how different was Thirkleby. I were summonsed 
again by Joan Kellaway about her brat, and I had to pay three 
shillin' a week for its maintenance, which is outrageous, and 
eighteenpence would ha' been plenty. But Thirkleby he 
never said a word to me about it" 

Then up spake Farmer Smerdon : " Look here, I've got fifty 
pound invested in Methuselah Chapel, and I don't want to 
lose my interest So I do hope we shan't ha' no eloquent 
preacher to the church. *T would be a pity." 

" Gentlemen," said Davey, " why should you not draw up a 
memorial as from the parish to the dean and chapter, who 
hold the patronage? This is a poor living, so they may none 
of 'em care for it themselves, or their relations." 

"Thafs right," said a hind named Cleave. "Landlord 
Hamlin, do you put some writing-paper and pens on the table, 
and let us get a writin' drawed up from the inhabitants of 
Wellcombe, axin' for a pass'n to be sent us to our mind." 

The landlord produced the requisites, and having cleared a 
space on the tap^house board, by brushing aside the pots and 
glasses, and having wiped up the rings of moisture they had 
left, "There you are, masters," said he. "Which of you can 
write the best fist ? " 

"Smerdon does that," was the general cry — "he is 
overseer." 

" I ain't partic'lar," said the man selected. " How shall us 
b^n ? To the Reverend the Dean and Chaps under him ? " 

" Stay ! " exclaimed Davey ; " the proper address is — To 
the Very Reverend, when writing to a dean." 
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" And what are the chaps ? Middlin' Reverend ? " 

" What do mean by the chaps ? " 

" Why, them as makes up the chapter." 

"This will never do," said Davey. "I^t me see." He 
staggered to his feet He had already drunk a couple of 
glasses of spirits. He took up his position over Smerdon, 
leaning his knuckles on the table, and flourishing a clay pipe 
in the other hand. 

" That will do so far," said he, and pointed with the sealing- 
waxed mouthpiece of his pipe to the paper. " * To the Very 
Reverend, the Dean of Exeter,' so far well — now go on," he 
hiccoughed, " go on, * and to the Reverend the Chapter ' — so. 
Now commence another line, 'The humble' — you have left 
out an A; put it in. Go on. 'The humble petition of the 
Churchwardens, Overseers, and Parishioners of Wellcombe-in- 
the-Moor.' That is right Now a fresh line and a capital 
letter." 

" You must get in an Imprimis somewhere," said the hind. 
" I've seen it scores of times in all sorts of dockiments. I 
should begin wi* that if I wos you, Mr. Smerdon." 

"No, no," protested the captain. "We shall reach that 
presently. Now go on, sir — 'Seeing that we have been de- 
prived by death of our lamented minister, the Reverend 
Josiah Thirkleby, Master of Arts.' That is as it should be, 
I think, gentlemen?" asked Davey, turning his red face 
about 

" I think I should add iafe lamented," suggested Dunsford. 

" I don't hold by that," said a man named Eastley. " Late 
lamented means that we did lament him when he was alive, 
and ceased doing so as soon as he wor dead." 

"I can't see it," retorted Dunsford. "Zafe does not refer 
to the lamentation but to the minister, the Reverend Josiah 
Thirkleby." 

" I don't hold with that no wise," said Eastley. " You can't 
say of a man when he is in his coffin and buried six foot 
underground that he was the late Josiah Thirkleby. That is 
only the body or remains of Josiah Thirkleby." 

" Then where is he, if he is not in his grave ? " 

" In heaven, I suppose/' 
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" No, that's his soul." 

" Do you mean to tell me that the soul carries away with it 
the titles of Reverend and Master of Arts, and leaves the body 
without any ? " 

" I don't quite say that" 

"Then what becomes of his Master of Arts and title of 
Reverend ? They must be somewhere." 

" Gentlemen," said the hind Cleave, " it seems to me that 
we can smooth the difference thus : * By the death of the late 
Reverend Josiah Thirkleby, formerly Master of Arts and our 
Vicar.' That involves no principle; we leave it an open 
question whether the body or the soul keeps the Master of 
Arts, etcetera." 

" Well, I'll consent to that," said Dunsford, " but I'm not 
convinced." 

" Nor am I," said Eastley, " but I will waive the objection. 
I don't want to make difficulties unnecessarily." 

"Now," said Cleave, "you can put in Imprimis.'^ 

"It is coming," replied Davey. "Go on, Mr. Smerdon. 
* Formerly Master of Arts and our Vicar.' Now a fresh 
paragraph. 'And aware that the presentation to the cure is 
in your hands, we, the above-mentioned ' " — 

"I like 'the above-mentioned,'" said Cleave; "it sounds 
wholesome." 

" * We, the above-mentioned Parishioners ' " — 

"Is it not throwing a slight on the churchwardens and 
overseers not mentioning them again?" asked Richard Furze. 
" I observe that at the beginning you did refer to them, and 
now you pass them over as if of no account." 

"No," said the hind, "not at all They are included 
among the parishioners." 

"Then why not let them be spoken of separately as at 
first ? " asked Furze. " I do not want to be captious, but let 
us have everything in order." 

" * The Churchwardens, Overseers, and Parishioners,' so 
shall it stand," said Davey. " Go on, Mr. Smerdon. ' We, 
the above-mentioned,' etcetera, as agreed, ' humbly approach 
you with the petition.' " 

" Why should we say * humbly ' ? " asked Eastley. " Let 
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US say * respectfully.' We ain't so over-humble here, and allow 
dean and chaps to ride over our head." 

" Proceed, Mr. Smerdon," said Davey. " Write on, * With 
the {)etition that, in appointing to the vacant cure, you will 
consider their wishes, which are * — now. Cleave, for your Im- 
primis^ that " — 

Davey looked round for a suggestion. 

"That," said Dunsford, "in matter of doctrine he 
shouldn't give himself darned airs as if he was gomg to 
teach us ; for, I reckon, we know just as much as the best 
parson." 

" I can't put in ' darned airs ' ; the expression is unparlia- 
mentary." 

" We don't want no doctrine ; Pass'n Thirkleby never gave 
us none, and we won't stand none from his successor." 

"Will this do?" asked the captain, ^^^ Imprimis^ in the 
matter of doctrine, that he should not be a man of any 
definite opinions ' ? " 

" Yes," said Dunsford, " and in his preaching let him stick 
to generalities and never say nothing as anybody could apply 
to himself." 

" That is reasonable," said Davey, " * and in his preaching 
deal with generalities.' " 

" Not enough," exclaimed Dunsford. " What if the new 
man hears about Joan Kellaway, and ketches me in a lane 
between high hedges, and no gate near ? " 

"That is easily dealt with," said Davey. "We have but 
to append to ' lus preaching ' the words ' and private inter- 
course with his flock.' Will that meet your views ? " 

"Middling," said Dunsford. "But I'd like to put it 
stronger." 

" Then," sadd Smerdon, looking up from the sheet of paper, 
"we don't want no mean beggar here as can't chuck away 
no money among us." 

" No, that we don't," agreed all. 

" And," threw in another, " us don't want no bigot here as 
shall refuse to subscribe to the maintenance of the chapel 
Sunday school" 

" There be two chapels — one out to Lower Wellcombe." 
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" Then let him subscribe to both." 

"But," protested Davey, "is this reasonable, gentlemen? 
He will have to support the church Sunday school entirely 
out of his own pocket, as I do not suppose he will get any 
assistance from the parish." 

"There ain't no church Sunday school. Mr. Thirkleby 
never had none, but gave his half-guinea free and liberal like 
to both chapels. And it came cheapest so, as he were saved 
the trouble and expense of having one of his own." 

" That is reasonable and just," said Davey. '* It commends 
itself to one on economical grounds. Now, Smerdon, write 
this : * The parish being poor, with in it no resident gentry ' " — 
Don't want none," was thrown in from all sides. 
' No resident gentry in it, the aforenamed deem it expedient 
and advisable that the new vicar should be a man of private 
means, and of a liberal and not narrow and sectarian spirit' " 

"That's fine," said Richard Furze. "A man is a cursed 
sectarian if he holds to what he believes to be right, and ain't 
open-handed and free to the other side and give in to them 
in everything." 

" Ah," said Davey, who had taken another glass of spirits, 
and could hardly support himself upright, " Ah, you had a 
rich man in Thirkleby ! " 

" Rich ! — bah ! he spent a little money just at first, but not 
a doit during the last few years." 

"That was not because he was short of money," said Davey, 
wiping his mouth on Smerdon's shoulder. "He had hun- 
dreds, thousands, in bank-notes. I've seen 'em to-day. How 
many hundreds o' thousands I can't say, and jewels and 
promissory notes, and mortgages — all goes now to little 



missie." 



" You don't mean to say so ? " 

"I do. Piles of silver plate, pictures worth thousands, 
altogether enough to buy up all the land in Wellcombe." 

" I reckon," said Cleave, " us had best confine ourselves 
just now to this here * In Memoriam,' and clap in another 
Imprimis.*^ 

" You can't do it, man," said Davey. " It's an impossibility 
to have more than one in a document without stultifying our- 
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selves. Then we will wind up — 'And your petitioners will 
ever pray, etcetera.* " 

" What does etcetera mean ? " 

" I don't know, but these memorials always wind up with 
it. Now it must be signed by the churchwardens, in behalf 
of the parishioners." 

" And sealed," added Cleave. " And they must say, * This is 
my true act and deed.' " 

" Landlord 1 " shouted Smerdon, " give us a candle and some 
sealing-wax." 

" I reckon," said Furze slowly, "that the women should be 
in it too. They're more religious and given to church and 
chapel-goin' than the men, and they likes to be considered and 
consulted. If they are passed over, as it were, they might 
make a little onpleasantness at home." 

" That's right," said Davey. " Now, Hamlin, your missus, 
if you please, to sign here." 

" I ha'n't exactly got a missus," said the landlord. 

The men laughed. 

" Call her housekeeper," suggested Dunsford. " Send Polly 
here, and bid her bring a thunble to seal with. Well draw 
our pipes across the wax to signify our agreement" 

"Gentlemen," said the churchwarden, "there is only one 
thing I have to say — and that is, I don't see no reprobation 
of highflier in this here dockiment." 

" Why, it is all agin them," protested several voices. 

" If that's the case, I don't mind signing in behalf of you all, 
and this here is my seal." 

He dropped a blotch of red wax on the paper and marked 
it with the end of the pipe he had been smoking. " This is 
my true act and deed." 

Then rose a clamour. " Polly 1 Come along, Polly ! " It 
was a summons to the housekeeper. 

A bold-faced, dark-eyed, handsome woman, very florid in 
complexion, neatly dressed in cotton, came to the table. 

" Come along, Polly ! You're to sign this here appeal on 
behalf of the womenkind of Wellcombe, the female parish- 



ioners." 



Smerdon jumped out of his seat to make room for the 
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woman, and in so doing accidentally struck a pot of ale and 

sent it over, flooding the table and drowning the memorial. 
" Oh, whatever is to be done ! " was the general cry. 
" We must begin anew," said Cleave. " Imprimis,''* 
"Can't," sighed Davey, and sunk .into a chair. "I be 

terribly overcome by my feelings, thinking of my poor friend 

Thirkleby." 



CHAPTER XVIII 
A WOMAN'S PRIVILEGE 

AN old moor farmhouse is eminently picturesque. Usually 
it looks into the curtilage that is surrounded by farm 
buildings. It is built entirely of granite, the walls very thick, 
and the stones set in a modicum of mortar. On the one side is 
the broad mullioned window of the hall or chief kitchen, and 
in the middle is the protruding porch, with its arched doorway 
under a square hood, with either the initials of the owner who 
built the house or the date at which it was built inserted in the 
spandrels. 

The type having been fixed in Tudor times did not alter 
for many generations, and houses of precisely the same char- 
acter were erected in the first half of the eighteenth century. 

It was only with the dawn of the nineteenth that erections of 
incomparable ugliness, but happily also of flimsiness, which 
promise speedy decay, have risen in their places. That abys- 
mal degradation of taste, which affected the upper classes a 
century ago, has now reached the farmer and the tradesman, 
and these at present strive to rival each other in the hideous- 
ness of the dwellings that they run up. 

Furze, that either gave its name to the family that owned it 
or received its name from them, was one of the venerable and 
untouched farmhouses of the seventeenth century. Over the 
granite doorway in a panel was cut the date, 1682, and in the 
spandrels were S.F., the initials of Samson Furze, who had 
built the house. The roof was of thatch. The chimneys 
were large, granite cut, and stepped at the side to let off the 
water that drove against them from weeping skies. 

1S4 
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Richard had returned from the funeral, and from its corol- 
lary the public-house, with rosy cheeks and a watery eye, but 
with all his wits about him. 

"The pig-meat is smelling bad," said the yeoman. 

" It would smell worse if I had boiled it here, and not in 
the back kitchen," returned Mrs. Furze. "But I don't 
mind the smell coming here so much as I do its getting 
into the dairy, and giving a taste to the butter. And it's 
not that only, but the styes are against the wall, and it's 
terrible. I can scarce a-bear it myself; it comes right through 
into the dairy. And, Richard, we shall lose all our customers. 
There have been complaints about it already in Ashburton, 
and at Kendals' they took Moimces' butter last week, and 
not ours, because the taste was imwholesome." 

" You should have a new dairy on the other side." 

" That is what I've told you ever since we were married ; 
but you wouldn't hearken to me." 

" I have no money to spend in building." 

" If you had set a stone for every pint of ale you have 
drunk it would have been up years ago. It's a crying shame, 
and I don't know which way to look when I pass Sarah 
Mounce — her butter driving mine." 

" Well, the Mounces, so they say, are going to sell ; Jabez 
has a fancy to retire and put his son into the drapery trade. 
He has a relative in the business." 

" And they have finer meadows than we." 

"It would be just the making of Furze to have their 
meadows, but they will not be sold apart from the farm." 

" My word I " exclaimed Mrs. Furze. " If only we had 
them meadows, what a dairy us should possess ! " 

"And turn out a terrible lot o' butter tastin' o' pig-stye," 
observed Richard. 

His wife looked sharply at him, but he maintained a stolid 
countenance, and she could not read his mind. 

" Of course we should be obliged to move the dairy," she said. 

"And have one double the size." 

" So I reckon." 

" But that'll cost a pot o' money. I believe that Dunsford 
is a-thinking of buying the farm." 
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''Dunsford! his missus peacocking it on the Mounces' 
farm, as well as their own. Why, she has a hot hand such as 
never can make butter." 

" If she has a hot hand, he is a warm man." 

'^ Wi' his goings on he's had to pay ever so much, and all 
han't come out neither, but been hushed up. And how else 
can you hush these matters but by puttin' of bank-notes over 
folks' mouths. Mounces' farm would be thrown away on such 
as Betsy Dunsford." 

" It is of no use our thinking of it," said Furze. " I haven't 
the ready money just now, nor for buildin' of fresh pig-styes. 
By the way. Sue, I've heard a rare scrap o' news. The parson 
has been hoardin' his money, hundreds on hundreds of pounds, 
all in bank-notes, and his niece has come in for it all. They 
do say she's worth some tens o' thousands — more than would 
buy Mounces' farm and mine as well, were that to be sold, 
which it is not" 

"What, her as shot our Samson?" 

" Susan, you know very well she did it by an accident It 
was Samson's fault ; he has told you so a score of times. You're 
for ever bringing it up, and he sez, sez he, ' Her didn't know I 
was there, and it were dark, and I, not seein' her pistol, got in 
the way.' " 

" But she ill-wished him." 

" No, she did not He has said so hisself. Her wouldn't 
do it, and scat the figure up." 

''Well, her intended to do it, and that be nigh as bad, I 
reckon." 

"Only because he boxed her ears, and she flew into a 
fury." 

" She is a spiteful, wicked creature." 

" But cruel rich." 

" Much good will her riches do her." 

" It's my belief she'll outbid the Dunsfords for the Mounces' 
farm. You see there is terrible little land goes wi* the manor. 
And to have the house, and not enough ground to sneeze on 
wi'out being unpleasant to the neighbours, is poor games — 
specially if you hold a manor." 

" I never saw no good yet as a manor was." 
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" Because the parson set no store on his rights. But if his 
Georgie marries Bill Smerdon " — 

" Marries Bill Smerdon ? " echoed Mrs. Furze. 

''There be things more onlikely than that, and Bill is a 
likely chap, tall and straight and open-faced, and got a bit o' 
edication." 

" His mother is that there Lizzie as was my Aimt Susan's 
maid, and got her, when old and total, to leave all her money 
out of the family to her." 

" It was for your Aunt Susan's money that Thomas Smerdon 
married her. It is a look to a high shelf for Lizzie Smerdon's 
son to think of securing the parson's niece, and she one who, 
as the folks say, with blood royal in her." 

"As to her blood royal," exclaimed Mrs. Furze contemptu- 
ously, " I set no store by that ! " 

"As Samson don't take her, she can please herself," said 
Richard Furze. " It's no concern of ours — only so far, that 
who gets the manor may make it inconvenient for us." 

" Why so ? " 

" Why, because Bill Smerdon may come shooting over my 
land." 

" I'll turn the dogs on him if he does, and summons him as 
well." 

"He will be exercising his legal rights as lord of the 
manor." 

" O Lord, preserve us 1 Lizzie Smerdon's brat the lord of 
the manor 1 " 

"The holder of the manor can come over our land without 
trespass. He can do more, he can open a mine in my fields, 
and they do tell me that there is tin in Five Acres. The 
royalties will go to Bill Smerdon — Lizzie's brat." 

" But the land is yours." 

" Yes, but the lord of the manor has rights to game above 
ground and to minerals under ground." 

" Is that what lordship means ? " 

Mrs. Furze fell into a brown study. Presently she said, " I 
reckon Lizzie Smerdon be holdin' of her head terrible high. 
If I live I'll bring her nose down a bit It's the long-necked 
geese as sets their bills into the worst mud." 
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"She will have a just cause to hold up her head. She, as 
was a poor servant-woman, attending on your aunt, to be 
mother of a son with his tens of thousands of pounds, buying 
up of the land right and left, and with a daughter as has the 
royal blood in her." 

Mrs. Furze made a gesture of impatience. 

" And to be able to say to her boy, * Bill ! go and shoot and 
ferret over Furze to-day, just for the fun of the thing, to bring 
out old Susie and get a lick from her rough tongue.' " 

" She won't dare to call me old Susie." 

"Those low-bred creatures are the most stuck-up of all. 
She was into Ashburton last market day. I saw her flattening 
of her nose agin' Miss Folly's winder, lookin' at a turban wi' 
feathers." 

" A turban wi' feathers ! " 

" You see as mother-in-law to blood royal and lady of the 
manor, and wi' a blazin' big dairy, and wi' the royalties from 
the mine in Five Acres " — 

"Samson shall marry Georgie, if only to spite her," ex- 
claimed Mrs. Furze, and swung out of the room, to stumble 
upstairs to where Samson lay, and there and then to insist on 
his doing what she had vowed a few days previously that, with 
her consent, he never should do. 

But it is the privilege allowed to women to change their 
minds. 



CHAPTER XIX 
A CARD UP THE SLEEVE 

" /"^ROOK your arm, old man, and let me hang on," said 

V_^ HuUett. " I want to have a talk with you, in a lively 
strain, too, and to the purpose 111 sing you a song." 

Davey extended his broad arm, and Hullett put his hand 
tightly within it. They were together on the road to the 
lodges from Stannon. 

The spot chosen by Hullett as his country seat was not ill 
selected, considering the situation and the altitude. The 
moors formed a half-moon from the west to the east, and in 
this amphitheatre rose a sparkling brook that danced down 
among granite boulders till it reached what had once been a 
lake bottom, and then it lost itself in bog. 

Hullett had begun to build on the westernmost horn of the 
moon, near an immense clatter of rocks, in which fern and 
whortleberry grew dense. The hills rose four or five hundred 
feet above the house, but that house stood twelve hundred 
and fifty feet above the sea. At that elevation his plantations 
were not likely to be successful. The lookout from the house, 
of which but a wing had been built, was not pleasing ; it com- 
manded a great shoulder of desolate moor, unbroken even by 
crags. However, such sun as allowed itself to play over the 
waste was caught and concentrated in this basin among the 
hills. 

The mistake made by Hullett had been double. By his 
choice of situation, he had compelled himself to make a drive 
of a mile from the high road, and he was forced to make 
this drive over an infirm bottom that was mostly morass, 
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into which many thousands of tons of granite must be 
poured to ensure a foundation. 

The drive was in part made, the house in part built, the 
ground in part cleared. The probabilities of completion were 
remote. Neither timber, nor lime, nor slate are produced on 
" the moor " ; all have to be drawn at great cost, with infinite 
labour, from great distances, up roads of the slope of the side 
of a roof. Thus the cost of building on the moor is double 
the expense elsewhere. The only materials provided by the 
country are stone and sand. Hullett found that the little he 
had built had cost him a prodigious sum, what little road 
he had laid had swallowed up money as though it had been 
paved with guineas. He had done some planting, but at the 
altitude of Stannon no trees would grow. He had laid 
out some flower-beds, and the flowers had been blown out of 
the beds. 

" Davey," said he, " I am going to sing you a little trifle. 
Listen and digest." 

" You are in a playful mood." 

" Kittenish at times, captain." 

Then he struck up — 

'^'Genefer, Gentle, and Rosemarie, 
Elderly spinsters of high degree, 
Encountered a snail on the path they trod, 
Generically designate Gasteropod.' " 

Then, detaching his fingers from Davey's arm, he executed 
certain nimble movements with his feet on the sanded drive, 
as he sung — 

** * Getting up early, and down too soon. 
Taking a somersault over the moon.^" 



> » 



As he ended the second line he swung round and came in 
face of his companion by a twirl on his toes, and with a snap 
of his fingers. 

*•' I shan't make this evolution again," said Hullett, " you 
must rest satisfied with the single performance ; but you 
understand it pertains to the chorus. Carry it in your mind's 
eye." 
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" I will do so," said the captain. 

" Because, you know," proceeded Hullett, " it takes the wind 
out of me so that I can't articulate my words or give resonance 
to my notes as I should like. I hope you observed how I 
gesticulated with my legs. That is not indicative of senile 
debility, is it, old cock ? " 

" Have you been drinking ? " asked the captain. 

" Nothing to speak of. What makes you suppose it ? " 

" You are elevated ? " 

" I have animal spirits," replied the squire. " When I have 
an idea in my head, I am so — I could tread on air." 

" I take it this is seldom ? " 

" Not often. Now I will continue — 

'With horns erect proceeded the snail, 
And left behind him a glutinous trail. 
The snail began to ascend the wall, 
"The loathly monster will on us &|]."' 

Then, you understand, as before — 

'Getting up early, and down too soon. 



i a 



He began to caper, but without relinquishing the arm of 
Davey. 

" Yes — I will take this chorus for granted," said the latter. 
" Do not distress yourself with it." 

" If it should be performed with great dexterity and nimble- 
ness of the feet, whip! around you and so facing you — the 
effect is delicious." 

" I can believe it" 

Then Hullett went on — 

'"They clutched at brushes and broom and pan, 
But their innermost depths appealed for ptan. 
For what can fragile woman expect 
From a Gasteropod with its horns erect? 
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"I follow you," said Davey, controlling the hand of Mr. 
Hullett. "You need not dance the chorus; sing it without 
evolutions." 
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The squire went on — 

** 'Then Rogers, the gardener, swung his spade, 
He smote one blow, and the snail was dead. 
The spinsters fell on his masculine breast — 
With grateful tears bedewed his vest. 
Getting up early*" — 



(( 



Quite so — I know the chorus," interrupted Davey. 



'" " Oh, fold us in thine encircling arm, 
Secure from gasteropodic alarm ! " 
'*'Tis an embarras de richessCy* he said, 
As he shook the spinsters off him and fled. 



I It 



Mr. HuUett drew a long breath. He forgot about getting 
up early, and down too soon, with its concomitant pirouette, 
in his eagerness to say — 

" Moral, Davey, moral ! you see it ? Clear as a sunbeam. 
She — I mean Georgie — must drop into our arms, succumb on 
our breasts. Woman cannot exist without man. It is a law 
of nature, social, physiological, and psychological" 

" Into the arms, on to the breast of which is she to precipi- 
tate herself, HuUett ? " 

" Into, on to those of both. Are we not brothers ? Are 
we not united in the same resolve at all costs to secure the 
manuscript ? Look here, captain." HuUett's tone and manner 
suddenly changed. He became gloomy and his face assumed 
a threatening expression. "All my life's savings have been 
swallowed up, some in loans to — you know whom; the rest 
has been fooled away in attempt to create a park and mansion 
in this howling wilderness, which I was duped into accepting 
in payment of my claims. Nothing will now satisfy me but 
the giving of hot coppers into the palm of that same exalted 
personage. That can be done in one way only. We must 
secure Thirkleby's * Revelations.* He knew much. He was 
intimate. He was trusted — not willingly, perhaps, but because 
this august personage was compelled by circumstances to rely 
on him. If we can get hold of those * Revelations,* we can give 
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that party a warm time and force him to refund what we have 
lost." 

"And I," said Davey, his red face glowing to a deeper 
crimson, '' I also have been rooked out of the accumulations 
of a lifetime. I have been lured to this desolation and 
encouraged to spend what little was left, that I might be 
beggared beyond the power of causing annoyance. But I 
swear" — he snapped his fingers. "Let us get this manu- 
script, and it will be like crackers under a donkey's tail." 

" We have no time to lose," said Hullett " Happily Sir 
Thomas is away. Were he back, he would compete with us 
for the possession of the papers. Do you know why he has 
gone to town? It is my solemn conviction that the other 
day he had reached the hmit of the sum he was authorised to 
offer, and he has gone to inquire to what extent he may 
proceed. It is my belief that if we can get hold of the papers 
of Thirkleby, which doubtless contain evidence relative to her 
origin, we could employ her as a means to our end." 

** I see, I swear I do," said Davey meditatively. " If Sir 
Thomas were to get possession of Thirkleby's papers, we 
should be done completely." 

" Done completely," repeated the squire. " But get them 
he shall not Just consider what an engine, double-barrelled, 
we shall have in our hands if we can not only get the * Revela- 
tions ' into our possession, but also the papers connected with 

the parentage of that girl Georgie. By ! " he swore, " I do 

not care what I do to forestall Tyrwhitt. Whether Thirkleby 
has hidden the papers, or whether the girl has found and 
secured them, diey are in the house, and ransacked the 
house must be from top to bottom, and that without her 
standing by and watching our every move." 

" She will not let us in again." 

" We shall enter without her leave." 

" How will you contrive to do that ? " 

" That is the card I hold up my sleeve." 

" Of course you will inform me." 

" My good friend, I would tell, show you everything, but 
the mischief is that you are unable to keep a secret You sit 
in the bar with Tom, Dick, and Harry ; they have no need to 
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pump you, for you of your own free will turn yourself inside 
out before them. On the day of the funeral you blurted out 
what we had done and what we had found." 

''But I did not breathe a word about what we had not 
found. No harm was done." 

"On the contrary, mischief was done. Have you not 
heard? The tidings of her prodigious wealth have been 
bruited about, and that fellow Samson Furze has already 
proposed to her, and is an accepted lover." 

" You amble ahead too fast for fact to keep pace with you," 
said Davey. "It has not got so far as that His mother, 
Susan Furze, is neighing with pride because she thinks that he 
is certain to be taken, and that she will be mother-in-law of 
blood royal, and of the manor with all its privileges." 

"When I produce my card, Mrs. Furze will change her 
crow." 

" What card is that ? " 

" Am I like to tell you ? I do not keep wine in a leaky 
bottle." 

" But we are united for a common object." 

"That is true, but when the liquor is in you throw out 
all your contents." 

" I also have a card up my sleeve." 

" You have ! " 

" Ay ! a trump," retorted Davey. 

" Well, I will show you my card," said Hullett. " I am a 
inagistrate. It is my duty to act in this matter. That girl is 
in possession without having established any legal right I 
shall demand proof that she is entitled to the succession, both 
to the manor and to the savings of the vicar. If she cannot 
show it, then, in the name of the Crown, I shall make her 
walk out." 

" I have a better card than that. Mine is a trump." 

" What is that, Davey ? " 

" A bonA'fide heir to the parson." 

Mr. Hullett stood still, and his flabby white cheeks fell. 
" You don't mean to say so 1 " 

" I have some very distant connections in Yorkshire, of the 
name of Thirkleby. I alluded to the matter once to the 
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Reverend Josiah, but he put it aside, as though the subject 
did not concern him or because he did not relish it. I have 
written to the north, and, as Josiah is an uncommon name, 
expect easily to ascertain all about him, and produce an heir- 
at-law." 

Hullett was disconcerted, and looked it 

" Captain ! " said he, " keep your card well up your sleeve 
till the moment comes for producing it, and till I have played 
mine." 

" I shall use it the moment I see fit to lay it on the table." 



CHAPTER XX 
"JAN'S COURTSHIP" 

HULLETT accompanied Davey to his lodge gates and 
tarried there to watch his departure, and to make sure 
that the missing captain took the way to Swincombe, where he 
lived, and not to Wellcombe. 

Satisfied on this point, he returned hastily to the fragment 
of Stannon House, had his horse saddled, and rode as fast as 
the beast could carry him in the direction of Wellcombe. 

As he descended the spur of the great ridge of Rowdon, 
over which ran the road, he caught up Samson Furze, who was 
walking. 

Samson wore fawn-coloured small clothes, a white waistcoat, 
a bottle-green coat with imitation smoked pearl buttons, and 
about his throat was folded a blue neckcloth from which 
protruded the head of a large pin. 

" Bless my soul ! " exclaimed Hullett, drawing rein. " What 
is the meaning of this, Furze ? " 

The young man reared himself, with a look of sey^satisfaction 
dashed with ill-humour. 

" It is my mother's doing," he said. 

" But in the name of wonder, why ? " 
Sir, we have our reasons, which are not for all the world." 
Sam, you invite questions, got up in that provocative 
fashion. Who will pass you by and not lift his eyebrows and 
gape ? We know very well that when birds put on their best 
plumage, it is because they are mating. And it is hardly 
other with human beings. They are not love-making when 
moulting." 

136 
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" Well, sir, I do not deny that there may be an occasion for 
this." 

" You are not on your way to your marriage ? " 

" Not quite that, squire." 

" Then it is the next or the preceding act to that. You are 
about to propose." 

"You are not terrible far off," said the young man, 
colouring. 

HuUett swung himself off his horse, and, leading him by the 
rein, stepped along beside the youth, and sang out — 

** ' A-courtin' Jan goes in his holiday clothes. 
All trim, nothing ragged and torn ; 
From his hat to his hose, wi* a sweet yeller rose, 
He looks like a gentleman born. 
Yes, he does ! man, he does ! 
He looks like a gentleman bom. 
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" Be you mocking me ? " asked Samson, becoming very red, 
and clutching his stick. 

" Mocking ! Not a bit. Wishing you joy. Only I would 
it were I. I bear you no grudge. To be candid, I tried my 
luck in the same quarter and failed. Go in and succeed." 

" You, sir ! You proposed to Miss Georgie ! " 

" I did. But she would have none of me — thought me too 
old. But I am not so old as she supposes. You should see 
my miniature. Competent authorities assure me that it does 
not flatter. However, I have fallen through." 

" I do not reckon that I have much chance," said Samson, 
losing his reserve. " As you have told me this, I don't mind 
letting you know that I have also been refused. That was 
only a little while ago. But nothing venture nothing have ; 
and mother insists." 

" You have a prodigious advantage on your side. She sent 
a slug -into your carcass, careering about your ribs, and your 
life was saved by a miracle. That will tell in your favour. 
She must have endured qualms over that slug." 

Samson shook his head. 

"When she had shot me," said he sullenly, "she rode away 
and never concerned herself one mite and crumb about me, 
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whether I were alive or dead. And whilst I have been lyin' 
sick and mendin', heir's never so much as once sent up to 
Furze to inquire how I were gettin' along." 

"My dear boy," said Hullett, "that proves nothing. 
Remember, her uncle died almost immediately, and the house 
has been in confusion ever since. Besides, she is deucedly 
proud — ^too proud to send and let you suspect how concerned 
she was. But she made daily inquiries through Alse Grylls, 
Rebecca, and Moses." 

" You think so ? " 

" I am sure of it." 

A young man passed, and looked open-eyed at Sam. 
Hullett began " Jan's Courtship," and the youth laughed and 
his eye twinkled. 

" For sure you are mocking me," said Sam. 

"I am doing my uttermost to encourage you," answered 
the squire. " Soldiers always go into an engagement to the 
strains of music" 

" If I fail this time," said Furze, " I will not show my face 
again in Wellcombe. Mother has been makin' brag all over 
the place what she will do when we get Miss Georgie's money. 
She will buy out the Mounces, and send me shooting over sJl 
the farms, and try for mines in Dunsford's meadows. It is 
mother's doing that I be dressed up like this. Her thinks it 
is the right thing. There hain't a dozen folk in Wellcombe as 
are not aware I be goin' courtin' to-day. Mother have been 
blowing the trumpet so." He paused, slackened pace, and 
said, "Look yonder. There are a number of our fellows 
outside the public-house waiting to give me a cheer and to 
take a glass with me for encouragement." 

" They should reserve their cheer till you return triumphant. 
But a glass would not be amiss." 

" Unless I come back accepted, I shall not come back at 
all. I have cash in my pocket, and I shall enlist. I won't be 
jeered by the men and pitied by the women and pointed at 
by all." 

" I will do something for you," said Hullett. " I will precede 
you, and see how the coast lies. I have a bit of business to 
transact with Miss Georgie, now." 
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The young man hesitated. 

" You will not try to cut me out ? " 

" On the word of a gentleman, no." 

" Well," said Samson, " I do feel my courage run out at my 
toes. I should like a glass with my mates afore I risk what 
may turn my life one way or another." 

Hullett remounted his horse, touched the flanks with his 
heels, and left young Furze behind. 

He alighted at the Manor House, hitched up his horse at 
the gate, and rang at the bell 

Rebecca opened, but stood reluctant to admit him. 

" I doubt lif the young mistress will see you," she said. 

''Go and tell her it is on business of extraordinary im- 
portance to her. I will wait in the dining-room." 

He thrust himself into the lobby and laid his hand on the 
door of the room he purposed to invade. 

At the same moment Georgina appeared. She looked 
coldly at him, and said, "I receive no visitors. I told 
Rebecca to deny me." 

"I can take no denial," replied Hullett. "If refused 
admission as a visitor I demand it as a magistrate." 

" What do you want ? " 

" A word with you alone." 

"Well, then, go in yonder. I will grant you five minutes, 
no more. Let this be your last intrusion." 

" It may be, miss," said Hullett, " that your claws will be 
clipped, and your power to deny me admission taken from 
you. But you mistake me in treating me as a vulgar intruder. 
I come as a friend." 

" In the masquerade of a friend. Friendship is not solicited 
when thrust on one." 

" What I have to say, let it be behind a shut door," said the 
squire. 

"Very well." Georgie shut the valve and stood against it, 
holding the handle. " Say shortly what you have a mind to." 

"Miss Georgie, you misunderstand me, or you would 
entreat me differently. There is a certain person coming 
presently, dressed like a popinjay, whom maybe you are expect- 
ing, and on that account resent my presence." 
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" I do not understand you." 

" Samson Furze in his Sunday-go-best looks like a gentleman 
born coming a>courting. He is taking a preliminary glass at 
the inn to inspire Dutch courage." 

"You are insolent. I will hear no more." She made a 
movement to leave, 

" Hear me ! " said HuUett imperiously. " It is a fact that 
this fellow is on his way hither with the object in view that I 
have indicated. That is nought to me. You are menaced 
with a serious danger. You have remained in this house, you 
have entered into possession of your uncle's hoard, as though 
all were your own. So far you have produced no evidence 
that you have a right to house or manor, or to any of the plate 
and bank-notes upstairs. What I desire to inform you is this. 
Mr. Davey — or Captain Davey, as they call him — has got 
relatives of the name of Thirkleby in Yorkshire, and these 
kinsmen claim to belong to your uncle's stock. They are 
about to assert their rights, through Davey, to the entire 
inheritance, to house and land, to every stick of furniture, 
shred of paper, and hoarded pound. He who considers him- 
self to be the heir is on his way from Yorkshire, and may 
arrive any day. He will take possession of everything except 
your own personal property. You will, I trust, give me credit 
for good feeling and kindly intent in that I come to forewarn 
you, so that this may not explode over your head unawares. 
How will you meet this claim ? " 

He paused. The girl let her hands fall, and stood pale, 
with the colour dying even out of her lips. 

"I am your sincere friend," pursued Hullett; "I am a 
Justice of the Peace, and will stand by you if you have any 
legal ground on which to plant your two little feet. Has a 
wUl turned up ? " 

Georgina shook her head. 

" I feared not A will might have made you secure. If no 
will has been discovered, then you must establish your relation- 
ship to your deceased uncle by documentary evidence, I 
know weU that he disputed that you were other than his ward. 
That night when I dined here, he even dashed a glass of port 
wine in my face because I suggested that you were his niece. 
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There may be a mystery or there may not It is no concern 
of mine. Can you furnish me with proof as to who you are^ 
and that you are, legitimately, his nearest of kin ? '' 

Georgie shook her head. 

" I feared as much," said Hullett to himself. " She has not 
found the manuscript or she would have known all." 

"I have reason to surmise," pursued he aloud, "that the 
requisite information is in writing somewhere in your uncle's 
hand, and with a number of letters and other documents such 
as will indisputably establish your relationship. If you have 
not found the manuscript, which bears the title ' Revelations 
OF A Man about Court,' then let me urge you, in your own 
interest, to leave no comer unsearched, and directly it turns 
up to communicate with me. On no account ask Davey, who 
is interested on behalf of his relative. On my disinterested 
friendship and integrity you may rely. Will you trust 
me?" 

She looked at him steadfastly, and answered " No ! " 

" No ! Whom, then, will you trust ? " 

" No man at all. I have not yet encountered a man whom 
I can confide in. All I have come across are self-seeking, 
disingenuous, unscrupulous, all — with the possible exception 
of Sir Thomas." 

" You say that because you know so little of him," threw in 
Hullett bitterly. 

" It may be so," she answered icily. " Our interview is 
concluded, whether I find the papers or whether I have found 
them — in no case shall they be submitted to you." 

She stood aside to let him pass out. 

He turned, white and angry, and said spitefully, " You will 
confide, I suppose, in that jackdaw in peacock's plumage who 
is coming to make a leg to you and ask the honour of your 
hand ? " 

She did not answer, but shut the house door on him, and 
baned it. 

Hullett unhitched his horse, and a few yards down the road 
lit on Samson. 

" She is in the devil of a temper," he said. 

Samson went forward in doubtful mood ; Hullett looked on. 
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He saw the young fellows from the inn following, creeping up 
behind hedges, eager to learn the result of the wooing. 

The young man knocked. 

There was no reply. 

He knocked again. 

Then an upper window opened, Georgie's head appeared, 
and looking down she said, " Not at home to you or to any 
man ! " and shut the window again. 

When Samson was seen to turn and walk away in confusion, 
from behind the hedges rose rude voices. 

'* If this be the way for to get me a wife 
I reckon I'll never have none, 
rd rather live single the whole of my life. 
And home to my mammy 1*11 run. 
Yes, I will ! man, I will ! 
Zure I wUl ! 
And home to my mammy Fll run ! " 

That night the king's shilling was taken in Ashburton. 



CHAPTER XXI 
ALLSPICE 

WHEN Georgina was satisfied that the coast was clear, 
she left the house that she might seek counsel of 
the sole person in whom she could confide, the old woman 
Grylls. There was not an individual of her own station in 
life with whom she was acquainted on whom she could rely. 
She felt, perhaps, less repugnance towards Sir Thomas 
Tyrwhitt than towards any other man she knew, but it was 
precisely against him that her uncle had warned her, as one 
from whom she must keep back the manuscript ; consequently, 
even if he had been in the neighbourhood, she would not have 
been disposed to consult him. 

Granny Grylls was an ignorant woman, whose range of 
ideas was limited by the hills that girt in Wellcombe, whose 
notions of the world beyond were nebulous. Yet she was 
honest, she was attached to the girl, and she possessed much 
shrewdness. 

Georgina was alarmed at the menace of a true heir coming 
to the. place to lay his hand on everything, as that would 
necessarily entail her expulsion from the Manor House, and 
driven out of that she would be homeless and without means. 
Whither could she go ? What should she do ? 

She walked so fast as almost to run, and turning a corner 
in the lane, all but plunged into the arms of Captain Davey. 

" Eh ? " exclaimed he. *^ An agreeable surprise. Some men 
go to seek their fortune, to others fortune falls into their arms." 

" I beg your pardon," said Georgina, drawing back and 
colouring with vexation. 
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" My dear young lady, I was on my way to call on you." 

"And I, sir, was leaving my house to escape vexatious 
visitors." 

" But some may be necessary though vexatious ; to be 
taken as pills. Consider me as that, I am content I have 
a fatherly interest in you. Look at my white hair," — he raised 
his hat, — "observe my florid complexion. It is unhealthy. 
I am made up of a bundle of mortal complaints all tearing 
at me, and only suffered to live because they are pulling in 
different directions, and none has as yet got the upper 
hand." 

" Really, sir, you must allow me to pass. I am on my way 
to Granny Grylls." 

" Then permit me to attend you. No, I will not be shaken 
off, I will not be repelled, even by an iceberg. I am a dis- 
interested and generous man, and I have come to have a 
few words with you solely for your own sake. I am one of 
those inconsiderate men who put their hands into their 
pockets and give a guinea as readily as a shilling. That 
is what has brought me to straits here. I have advanced 
a large sum of money without thinking" — 

"Then surely, sir, you need not rack my brains over the 
consideration of your indiscretion." 

" I was going to say — ^to explain — ^how unselfish and how 
ready I am to help. My heart swells to relieve the poor and 
the fatherless. Wien I see an orphan before me " — 

"You attempt to block her way, and worry her with a 
detail of your merits and your follies." 

" Now do not, young lady, do not ! I seek your happiness 
only. I have left my work, my comforts, to hasten here 
to forewarn you against a danger that menaces you." 

" You are vastly obliging, but I prefer that dangers should 
come on me suddenly, unexpectedly, rather than see them 
approach from a long way off and that I should be made 
miserable by anticipation." 

" If you had observed me at a distance, you would have 
slipped aside and not bounced against me." 

" That is true. I would have avoided you by going down a 
lane." 
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" Yet if you foresee a danger, you may evade it" 

" Say what you purpose saying," — Georgie spoke with im- 
patience, — " and go on your way. The tavern, doubtless, is 
the point of your gravitation." 

" Miss Georgie, it pleases you to flash your foils before my 
eyes. You do not hurt me. I come to you panoplied with 
good intentions. I have flown to Wellcombe to caution you 
to be on your guard against Mr. Hullett" 

" Your intimate friend." 

"Pardon me, my companion in adversity, which makes 
strange bed-fellows. Both of us have been outrageously 
bubbled by a certain person who shall be nameless. But 
that is a side matter with which I will not trouble you. What 
I have come to say is that Mr. Hullett, being a magistrate, 
considers it his du^ to intervene on behalf of the Crown. 
You have not found a will, I suppose?" 

" None." 

** I feared as much. Then you have no right to anything 
in the Manor House, nor, indeed, to the house itself. If no 
legal claims be put in by an heir appearing on the spot who 
can prove his right to what has been left, the whole will 
escheat to the Crown. I believe it to be the intention of 
Mr. Hullett, as Justice of the Peace, to drop on you quite 
suddenly, and to take possession of everything — ^specie, notes, 
plate, land, papers, in the name of the Crown. Now, I beg 
earnestly that you will consider me as a friend — as a father ; 
look at my white head, and trust me." 

" What am I to do ? What can I do ? " asked the girl, 
menaced by this new danger. 

" If there be no will," said Davey, " I do not see what you 
can do but protest If you can prove that you are niece to the 
deceased, you can at least assert a right to a moiety. But 
there is a positive duty incumbent on you, that you are bound 
to discharge, if you at all value the reputation of your uncle. 
He left a manuscript, a sort of diary. It is, in itself, of no 
intrinsic value, but I am grieved to say that it contains matter 
reflecting on his own moral character. If Hullett should get 
hold of that document, one cannot be answerable for what he 
might do with it. My conviction is that you have found this 
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diary, and I recommend you to place it in my hands. Con- 
stitute me trustee of the deposit. Say nothing to Hullett ; let 
him seal and secure what the house contains, but let it be your 
solicitude to place that collection of papers beyond his reach. 
Let me be the custodian. Place this confidence in me, and 
I will fight your battles with Hullett, tooth and nail, and not 
suffer you to be defrauded. Something shall be rescued for 
you from your uncle's accumulations. Indeed, leave that to 
me. I will see to that if you will but gain me to your side by 
assuring me of confidence, by the surrender to me of these 
papers as a trust" 

"You consider it, then, of primary importance that the 
document in question should be placed with a reliable person, 
who will not abuse the trust." 

" Most assuredly." 

" Thank you. You have administered good advice. Will 
you be pleased to continue on your way ? That leads to the 
public-house. Mine is in an opposite direction." 

" But you have given me no answer." 

" I will take your advice, so kindly given." 

** And give up the manuscript ? " 

** To the right person." 

" To me ? " 

" Oh dear, no ! I said * the right person.' " ^ 

She walked hurriedly away. 

Davey stood, rubbed his head and face, looked after her, 
and was puzzled. 

Three men, each for his own reasons, were desirous of 
getting hold of her uncle's memoirs and of the papers that 
accompanied them. She had the authority of the deceased 
vicar for the belief that Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt wanted them. 
She had seen how eager Hullett and Davey were to possess 
them — so eager that each sought to circumvent or counter- 
mine the other. 

She did not comprehend their motives. She was quite sure 
that it was not regard for the reputation of her uncle. 

But those papers did not contain anything directly com- 
promising his character. The Reverend Josiah had told ugly 
stories of other persons, many still living, but none of himself. 
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But they did contain the life-story of her mother, and that 
was what Georgie was resolved should not pass under the 
eyes of such men as HuUett and Davey. She knew who she 
was, that she actually was the niece of the Reverend Josiah, 
the daughter of his sister Amalthea. But she was ready 
to sacrifice every right to his estate rather than produce 
the papers necessary for establishing this relationship. For 
by so doing she was giving up to public notoriety not the 
reputation of her uncle, but of her mother. 

Georgina went on her way to the cottage of Alse Grylls 
and entered it 

The old woman was laying out a dirty pack of cards. 
"Ah, Miss Georgie! I was thinking of you, and trying 
to make out your fortune. The cards don't come suant — not 
to my mind." 

" Which is my card, granny ? " 

" The queen of hearts. The knave o' spades be for ever 
getting in the way." 

" I have had Captain Davey obstructing my course hither," 
said the girl ; " and as he is a mining captain, the spade 
suits him, and your cards have told true." 

"He is a knave, sure enough, but not the knave of 
spades." 

"They are all knaves — these men. I have been vexed 
likewise by Squire HuUett. He was the first who frightened 
me ; and then followed Captain Davey. No, Davey did not 
succeed immediately; Samson Furze served as an inter- 
lude," 

The old woman shook her head. "He comes into the 
story too often. I cannot keep him out" 
" What, Samson ? " 

"Yes, the knave of spades. I see a trouble at hand. I 
have brought in a king of hearts." 
"Pray who is he?" 

" I cannot tell, but he and the knave of spades get across 
each other at every turn of the cards." 
The old woman threw down the pack. 
"What have you come here for?" she asked. 
" I have come for your assistance, granny. These men — 
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knaves all — are in league at one moment, in opposition the 
next, to get from me this" — 

She drew forth the packet of Josiah Thirkleby's " Revela- 
tions." 

"Granny, the secret of my birth is here. Whether the 
secret of my future be there " — she touched the strewn cards 
with her foot — " that is less certain. These men, HuUett and 
Davey, threaten to drive me out of the Manor House, and 
they will do it. All that they want to get hold of is this 
package of papers and letters. It is not safe, and I have 
brought it to you that you may keep it for me well concealed." 

" I will do that," said the old woman. 

She rose slowly from her seat, went to a nook in the wall, 
and drew forth a large brown earthenware jar. It had a wide 
mouth. 

" There," said she, " put them into thickey cloam pot and 
cork it up." 

" And I must seal it. You will not mind ? I have brought 
wax and my uncle's signet with * J.T.' on it." 

" Seal it up ; that is vitty." 

" And I shall put a label on the jar. Allspice^^ 



CHAPTER XXII 
NO RIGHTS 

THE loss of her son weighed lightly on Mrs. Furze in 
comparison with the vexation entertained at his rejec- 
tion by Georgie. 

As to his enlistment, that was remediable. His father 
would purchase his discharge; but the wound to her vanity 
was felt poignantly. She had gone about the parish boasting 
of what would be done when Samson became lord of the 
manor, and she had enjoyed the feminine pleasure of ruffling 
the plumes of her neighbours, the wives of the farmers and 
yeomen of her acquaintance. She was aware, though un- 
willing to admit it herself, that her own conduct had given 
keenness and point to the annoyance. But, like a woman, 
she turned on her husband, and rated and abused him, with 
all the force of which she was capable, for having persuaded 
her, against her better judgment, to send Samson a-courting 
the parson's wench. 

The yeoman bore this torrent of abuse with great com- 
posure. Custom had made him callous. She dreaded lest 
those whom she had exasperated by hints of assertion of 
manorial rights should turn on her with gratified resentment. 

But Mrs. Furze was a woman of wit, and she immediately 
took measures to deflect the blow from herself. 

No sooner had she ascertained that Samson had been 
rejected than she started on a round of visits in the parish, 
without a moment's delay, so as to be able to furnish the 
women of Wellcombe with her version of the story. 

Georgina had indeed refused Samson, but in a manner that 
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threw slight on all the marriageable young men in the place, 
and in terms that insulted their mothers and sisters. 

Mrs. Furze first of all imagined to herself what had been 
the feelings of Georgina, and then gave to them forcible, if 
coarse, expression. 

" Oh no ! " said the yeoman's wife. " She would not have 
my Samson * or any vulgar lout out of Wellcombe.* She, with 
the parson's savings and with royal blood in her veins, scorned 
to speak with such bumpkins. She addressed Samson from 
a window, to show she stood on a higher level. * Good Lord ! ' 
said she, ' conceive of me as daughter-in-law to the frumps and 
dowdies of the farmhouses here, and to be called sister by the 
blowsy trollops of the moor ! ' " 

Mrs. Furze always had at command a pile of expletives, just 
as the primeval savages heaped up cairns of stones in their 
camps to hurl at besiegers. 

Mrs. Furze was a skilful and observant woman, and she 
worked so ingeniously upon those to whom she communicated 
her story that they forgot their resentment against her to 
flare with anger against the " stuck-up, saucy minx — who was 
nothing after all but a mongrel" — who had disparaged their 
sons and daughters. 

A chaise drew up at the door of the Manor House, and 
a gentleman in clerical dress stepped out and inquired if 
he might see Miss Thirkleby. He announced himself as 
the Reverend Henry Weldon, newly appointed Vicar of Well- 
combe. He was a man of refined exterior, and with an 
earnest and kindly expression. Georgina was at once drawn 
towards him. He seemed to have stepped out of a different 
sphere from that in which she had moved. 

"I have come," said he, after a salutation, "with an 
appeal to your charity. I come in formd pauperis. I have 
been just inducted. Did you hear the church bell? But 
I find that my position is embarrassing. The late vicar 
let the parsonage house to some poor people, and I have 
been constrained to give them notice to vacate it, as, 
positively, I find no house here into which I could go. 
Of course, these poor souls must not be unduly hurried; 
and in the meanwhile I am out in the street I do not 
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relish the idea of lodging at the public-house. I thought 
that possibly one of the churchwardens or farmers would 
have offered me a shakedown, but your people are somewhat 
suspicious and do not care to house me till they know of 
what stuff I am made. One churchwarden positively warned 
me off, if I were a highflier." 

" That is their character," said Georgie ; " they are jealous 
of strangers. Are you a West Countryman ? " 

"Alas! no; I have not that honour. I come from quite 
another part of England." 

" Then they will regard you as their natural enemy." 

"I must labour to gain their esteem. Now to the point. 
I am diffident in asking it, but I am in desperate straits. 
Could you, without inconvenience, extend to me just so 
much hospitality as to give me night shelter here for the 
Saturdays and Sundays till I can get into my parsonage? 
You do not know me, and yet I make bold to entreat you 
to do this for me. In fact, this is what both churchwardens 
advised, when I represented to them my houseless condition." 

" Oh, I will willingly do that," said Georgina. 

"I could take my meals at the inn," said the new vicar, 
"so as to give the least possible trouble, but I hesitate 
about making it my abode at night. I have had a hint 
that there is a noisy house there on Saturday evenings, and 
that the moral character of the host leaves much to be 
desired." 

"You are heartily welcome here to a bed and to meals. 
As to Hamlin — I suppose what was said referred to Polly. 
My uncle thought nothing of that. Will you sit down and 
rest?" 

"Directly. I will dismiss the chaise." 

When Mr. Weldon returned, Georgie talked frankly with 
him. He was interested to hear all that she could tell him 
about the place and the people. 

" How often did your uncle hold service ? " he inquired. 

"Sometimes twice on a Sunday, but only one sermon. 
If you would like to have his old ones, you are heartily 
welcome. They are of no use to anyone." 

" Are there many communicants in the parish ? " 
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"I think not any. There were three or four old women 
and one old man, when uncle gave away the sacrament 
money; but when he stopped that — ^they fell off." 

" When was the last confirmation ? " 

" We never have one here." 

"No, I suppose not; but in Ashburton? How many 
candidates were mustered last time?" 

"Uncle said he was not legally compelled; but just to 
please the bishop, he gave a dozen young lads and lasses 
a shilling each to go in." 

The new vicar said nothing, but looked down. 

" I beg your pardon, sir," said the girL " Shall you have 
the chaplaincy of Prince Town as well? That is three 
hundred a year, and this is only two hundred." 

"I have heard nothing about it The appointment is 
with the duchy. Is it not a long way off, and over wild 
moors, to Prince Town?" 

" Oh, a long way, but you need not go there. Uncle rarely 
went." 

" But the duty ? " 

"He paid a curate seventy pounds, and so pocketed two 
hundred and thirty." 

" Are there many sick in the place, Miss Thirkleby ? " 

"This is a very healthy parish, on account of the pure 
water and mountain air. If there be a case of sickness — but 
that is rarely — half a crown and a bottle of port suffice." 

" But the sick must be visited." 

" Uncle never did — perhaps the case might be infectious ; 
anyhow, the room stuffy. These people do not open their 
windows." 

" Surely they need some spiritual ministrations ? " 

" Oh no ! They are satisfied with the port. If it be a long 
sickness, perhaps a second bottle." 

"Did the bishop never interfere, because the services 
were so few, and there were no communicants, and the 
confirmation candidates had no preparation?" 

" Oh dear, no ! My uncle gave the bishop no annoyance. 
Indeed, I believe the bishop thought very highly of my 
uncle, because he did nothing and so gave no offence, and 
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taught nothing, and so there was no bother about doctrine. 
My uncle was sure of preferment" 

The new vicar said nothing, but his countenance expressed 
uneasiness. 

Presently, when the silence was becoming irksome, he said, 
"Excuse my putting to you a delicate question. I did ask 
the churchwarden, but could get no response from him 
further than that he was no highflier. I wanted to know 
what had been your uncle's religious opinions, or, to be 
more exact, convictions." 

" Opinions ! I am not certain that he had any. As to 
convictions, I am certain he had none. Mr. Weldon, I am 
sure you will find your position here as vicar very easy." 

" On the contrary, young lady," said the new parson, with 
sadness in his tone, "I begin to see that it is likely to be 
peculiarly difficult. And now, thanking you most cordially^ I 
will return to my carriage — ^a hired chaise from the Red Lion 
at Ashburton. I sent the driver with it to the tavern. My 
brother-in-law is with it — Sir John Chevalier. He drove over 
with me to look at the place, and I suspect is now sauntering 
in the churchyard" 

Georgie accompanied the vicar to the door. As she opened 
it to let him out, Hullett and Davey thrust in, somewhat 
rudely. 

" I am not going to receive you, gentlemen," said the girl. 

" Oh, that is very fine," said HuUett. " But first you must 
show that you have a right to exclude us : I am a Justice of 
the Peace. You have produced no evidence that you have a 
particle of right to this house. I intervene on behalf of the 
Crown." 

"Nay," broke in Davey, "not yet, Hullett. You are 
premature. My relative is a Thirkleby, and has made applica- 
tion at the Consistory Court for letters of administration." 

" I shall put in a caveat for the Crown," said Hullett 

"I have got authority from my cousin to act for him," 
protested Davey. " The Crown can claim only where there is 
no heir." 

"Come," said Hullett "We two must pull together. We 
are here to take possession of the Manor House and of its 
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contents, and to inventory everything within it, and we shall 
allow nothing, not even a scrap of paper, to be removed till it 
be decided as to who is the legal heir to the estate of the late 
lamented vicar." 

" I beg your pardon, gentlemen," said Mr. Weldon- ■*This 
young lady is in possession; you must show your right to 
dispossess her." 

^' I am a magistrate," blustered Hullett. " I am a repre- 
sentative of the Crown. I insist on her leaving the place, and 
leaving it at once. I think, Davey, that we may permit her to 
remove what is demonstrably her private property, and we may 
allow her a reasonable sum of money, sufficient for immediate 
necessities. What say you, Davey ? Ten pounds ? " 

''A little more than that — say twenty guineas," said the 
captain. "I am authorised by my cousin to deal fairly by 
her. But she must vacate the premises without delay." 

"Immediately," exclaimed Hullett, "so that there be no 
surreptitious appropriation of important documents. That 
was to be guarded against. Eh, Davey?" 

" Certainly," acquiesced the captain. " Yet — I do not want 
to be hard on her. Even now, if she will allow us to take 
charge of the manuscript of which she knows, and of which 
we are in quest, and further, allow us to make an inventory of 
all the valuables in this house, we would waive our right to 
require her quit the house." 

"Just so," said the squire. "You see. Miss Georgie, we 
have not the smallest desire to be strict. But we must 
guarantee the rights of others, and we must be sure that there 
will be no getting rid of documents — documents, you under- 
stand, of no specific value— of none whatever to you — but 
of importance as compromising the character of other 
persons." 

" And if I refuse to go ? " 

" We should have to summon the constable and expel you 
by force. It has got wind that you have no right to the place, 
and are to be ejected. Look into the road. It is full of 
people. There are plenty present who will uphold the majesty 
of the law as centred in myself. I shall call the constable if 
you offer the least resistance." 
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"Miss Thirkleby," said the new vicar, "instead of my 
becoming your guest, you will have to become mine. And as 
you heartily offered me the shelter of your roof, so now 
heartily do I offer you my protection. My wife is at Ashburton, 
and we will do all in our power to assist you. I am unhappily 
not lawyer enough to know whether these gentlemen are 
acting legally. My impression is that the magistrate is 
proceeding in a manner that cannot be justified. Under the 
circumstances, however, you must yield under protest. Will 
you accept my offer ? " 

" Heartily," said Georgie, when she had looked into the 
road and seen the crowds 

She was pale, quivering, not with fear, but with anger. 

" Mr. Weldon," she said, and gave her hand, " I will go 
with you." 



CHAPTER XXIII 
A MALEDICTION 

" T SAY, Hullett, did you see how she looked at us ? " asked 

X Davey, when Georgina had gone upstairs to put 
together such things as she needed. 

" Yes, had she a knife handy, she would have driven it into 
us," said the Squire of Stannon. 

It had been arranged that the girl was to collect and carry 
away such articles as she would need, and that the major 
portion of her wardrobe and other possessions should be sent 
into Ashburton by the carrier. 

But Hullett had said to her, as she turned to mount the stair, 
that she must not lock the trunk, as they considered them- 
selves responsible that nothing but her own personal property 
should be removed from the house. 

" Gentlemen," said Mr. Weldon, " I am not acquainted with 
the circumstances. Why you should act in this manner is to 
me inexplicable. On the surface, your proceeding bears the 
appearance of being an act of wanton barbarity, and altogether 
unworthy of your character and position. This unhappy girl 
has no home, and you two men, one a magistrate, are turning 
her into the road. All I can say is that I thank the Almighty 
for sending me here so opportunely, that I might offer her the 
shelter refused by you." 

" You are mistaken, sir," said Hullett. " We have no desire 
to treat her unfairly or unkindly. But there are particulars, 
too long to be gone into, that make our adoption of extreme 
measures a moral necessity." 
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" Quite so," threw in Davey. " I am ready to swear to 
that" 

" But you will see, sir," proceeded the squire, " she will not 
allow matters to reach such a pass. She is incensed because 
we have driven her into a corner. I may say that, but for 
your arrival and offer, we should have been certain, absolutely 
certain, of success. Nevertheless, I do not ■ doubt that at 
the last moment she will surrender; with a bad grace, 
perchance, and we will build her a golden bridge by which 
to retreat" 

" I confess this looks to me like bullying a defenceless girl. 
Your reasons I cannot fathom." 

" Sir, I am a Justice of the Peace," said HuUett, drawing 
himself up ; " your words are offensive. You presume on the 
liberty accorded the cloth." 

"He is on the Commission, I swear it," interjected 
Davey. 

"However, sir, I will condescend to enlighten you. This 
young lady has possessed herself of a document to which she 
has absolutely no right, and which seriously affects the 
characters of persons now alive, and occupying the highest 
positions in the land — of one, sir, between ourselves I say it — 
of the very highest. This document must be got from her. 
It is painful to us to act as we do, but necessity knows no 
law." 

" If you will fully acquaint me with the facts," said Mr. 
Weldon, " I will endeavour to get the matter settled in a less 
violent manner." 

"Sir," said Hullett, "it is too late. She has been given 
many chances. Both Mr. Davey and I have spoken to 
her with great gentleness; and have represented to her 
the gravity of the situation, and have gone down on our 
knees to her, to induce her to surrender this bundle of 
papers. You will see, sir, at the last moment she will 
yield — ah ! here she comes. Miss Georgie, you have 
your little collection of indispensables with you. A modest 
one, I suppose. That you have well considered. We do 
not desire to eject you. Surrender the papers, and you 
remain." 
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"I am ready," said the girl, slightly bowing to the vicar, 
and ignoring the presence of the squire, who addressed 
her. 

" Do you mean, miss, that you are bent on leaving ? " asked 
the captain. " We did not intend to thrust you forth, if you 
would be reasonable and come to terms." 

" I am at your service, Mr. Weldon," said Georgie, ignoring 
Davey as she had ignored Hullett Her face was pale, save 
for two carnation spots on her cheeks. Her brows were knit 
and her lips set 

The two conspirators looked at each other. Hullett shrugged 
his shoulders. 

" If you will but surrender," said the captain, " we are most 
willing to come to terms." 

"We will wink our eyes at every other irregularity," said 
Hullett 

Georgina put her hand on Mr. Weldon*s arm, and he con- 
ducted her to the doorstep. 

The road was thronged with villagers, gathered from every 
side. Many had been previously collected to witness the 
induction of the new vicar, and to gather a presage as to the 
length of his stay among them from the number of strokes on 
the bell when he touched the rope. 

But a rumour had got about that Georgina Thirkleby was 
to be ejected from the Manor House, and this had collected 
four times as many persons as had curiosity to see the 
induction. Men had deserted their field labour to see this. 
The blacksmith had left his anvil, the wright his wheel. 
Women hastened from their domestic work. Hamlin's Polly, 
with tucked-up apron, was there. So was Mrs. Furze. 
Elderly women, wives and mothers, had congregated, so had 
the young girls. The females had triumph written in their 
faces. Whatever kindly feeling they would otherwise have 
entertained towards Georgie was banished by the malicious 
words of Susan Furze, who had filled their hearts with gall 
towards the unhappy and innocent girl. 

Georgie looked about her, and saw by the expression 
of the countenances that she had not a friend amidst the 
crowd. 
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She was too proud, too angry to care much for that ; but 
her indignation was given one final prod, that provoked her to 
an act of indiscretion. Just as she left the doorstep to pass 
down the gravel walk, she let go her hold on the vicar's arm, 
turned upon Hullett and Davey, standing in the doorway, and 
said in ringing tones — 

" That which you seek is not in the house ; you will never 
find it ! " 

" She is taking it away with her ! " gasped Davey. 

" Stay her ! she has stolen something ! Stay her in the 
king's name ! " shouted Hullett. 

"She has been stealing," yelled someone in the crowd. 
*' Stop her ! Stop the thief ! " 

" Hold her — till she is searched ! " cried Hullett. 

" Hey, the trollop ! the brazen-faced wench ! The mongrel 
who boasts of her royal blood — royal! — caught thieving! 
Hey! thief I thief!" 

The yells came wholly from the women. 

The vicar turned himself about. 

"Sir," said he, addressing the magistrate, "what has 
she taken? Show me that you have a right to detain 
her." 

"I am not accountable to you, sir!" roared Hullett 
" And let me tell you this is a bad beginning here. We won't 
be priest-ridden." 

He made for the girl. 

He was not allowed to lay hands on her, for at that moment 
a young officer thrust his way through the villagers. He was 
in military undress. 

" Now, sir," said he, checking Hullett with uplifted hand. 
"Touch that girl or the parson at your peril." 

" I am a magistrate," said Hullett ; " I charge her with 
having taken something out of the house." 

" I also am in His Majesty's service," said the young man ; 
" not only a soldier, but I am as well a Justice. Neither you 
nor a soul here shall touch her." 

"One moment," said the vicar. "From whom do you 
assert that she has taken something ? " 

Hullett was silent. 
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"A thing cannot be said to be stolen unless carried off 
from the legitimate owner. To whom does this article belong 
legitimately ? " 

"I demand it on behalf of the heir to the estate," said 
Davey. 

"And I on behalf of the Crown in default of heirs," 
exclaimed Hullett 

"I claim it because solemnly committed to me by my 
uncle," said Georgie. "It is a bundle of papers that they 
want" 

" Have you got them with you ? " asked the vicar. 

" No, I have not got them with me, but I know where they 
are, and they " — she pointed to Hullett and Davey, " they shall 
never have them." 

" You hear," said the vicar, " she has not got these docu- 
ments about her. Whether you have a right to them remains 
to be shown. That is a matter to be decided in a court of 
law, and not by violent methods such as you have adopted. 
Now, John," he addressed the young man, " we will enter the 
carriage, I told the driver to put to." 

The crowd was tossing, muttering, breaking into spurts of 
exclamation. 

" Good people," said the vicar, speaking loudly, " be kind 
enough to stand aside. This young lady places herself under 
my protection. Certain legal questions that concern neither 
you nor me have to be gone into — rights of property, I believe. 
Till these have been threshed out by lawyers, it is convenient 
that she leave Wellcombe." 

" We don't want her here 1 Turn her out ! she's a thief ! 
She calls herself Royal Georgie, but she's no better than 
us hussies and trollops, as she calls us!" rose in shrill 
cries. 

"And us she calls frowsy old frumps!" came in harsher 
tones ; " anyways, we be honest women, and that's more than 
ever was her mother." 

" She's one who shoots at young men and tries to kill 'em," 
cried Mrs. Furze. 

" And she spits on them — she do despise 'em so — out of the 
winder ! " called another. 
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*' Bumpkins, Colin Clouts, Boobies ! them is the names she 
gives to our sons," cried a third. 

The men remained inert, with their hands in their 
pockets, some lounging in the hedge, laughing at the ex- 
citement of the women, themselves not displeased to see 
the girl who had flouted them driven out of the parish, 
but by no means disposed to take an active part in the 
expulsion. 

The young officer looked about from side to side, and 
behind him, eager to catch some youth sharing in the clamour, 
that he might chastise him; but the lads remained silent 
They giggled or laughed out loud. 

Then a tramp of horses was audible, and the mob separated 
to allow the landau to drive up. The post-boy cracked his 
whip, and lashed here and there to clear the way. Some of 
the young girls, screaming, thrust themselves into the hedge, 
not altogether unmindful that the lads were there to receive 
them. 

Seeing the vicar and the officer, the post-boy drew up. 

Then Sir John Chevalier opened the door and let down the 
steps. 

"Enter, Miss Thirkleby!" said the vicar, and handed 
the girl into the carriage. He followed, and the young 
man leaped after him, and stooped to fasten the door. 

At once the cries arose again. " Oh, how proud she be ! 
The Blood Royal in a chaise ! But she is a thief all the same, 
and a bastard to boot ! " 

The vicar arose to sign to the post-boy to go forward, when 
his arm was caught by Georgie. She stood up, fire flashing 
from her dark eyes, her entire frame trembling with passion. 
The last insult had maddened her past control. Facing the 
mob she flung at them these words: — 

" I leave with you my deadliest, deepest malediction ! 
May your cattle die of murrain, and the mildew take your 
crops ! May your substance waste and your ricks take fire ! 
May your diildren be sickly and never thrive! May fevers 
fire your blood, and cramps and aches knot your muscles and 
settle into your bones 1 May " — 

" For God's sake ! " cried the horrified vicar, seizing her and 

II 
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drawing her down on the seat, " for God's sake do not utter 
another word I Are you mad, or wicked ? " 

The carriage was in motion. 

The young officer looking back saw the crowd silent, 
shrinking away, their faces blank with terror. 



CHAPTER XXIV 
A DRIVE 

NO one spoke as the carriage rattled over the road, where 
comparatively level, and then crawled up the steep 
ascent 

The crowd had been left behind, to disperse with misgivings 
at heart and anticipations of disaster. Occasional foot- 
passengers were passed at long intervals; sheep had to be 
roused from the road on which they couched, and cattle to be 
driven in stupid tumult, getting in the way of the horses for 
half a mile before they could be induced to escape by a side 
avenue. 

Georgie was quivering with emotion, her eyes gleamed, but 
with the after-tiush of a receding thunderstorm. Burning 
spots were in her cheeks, but the lips that had turned purple 
resumed their healthier colour. 

It was bad that she should be expelled from the house 
where she had spent so many years ; it was worse that this 
should be done with the applause of the villagers. It was 
worst of all that this ignominious ejection should be witnessed, 
the insolent and gross expletives cast at her should be heard, 
by these strangers who had extended their arms to protect 
her. 

Indignation, disgust, resentment, mortified self - respect 
seethed in her bosom. Her head whirled, her heart bounded 
as though she had been running up Rowdon. 

The two gentlemen in the carriage sympathised with her dis- 
tress, respected the condition she was in, and were silent, not 
vexing her with officious civilities. Were she to attempt to 
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speak, she would break down into a convulsion of tears. She 
was obviously exercising control over herself to prevent this. 
She desired to appear indiflferent. Sobs would have betrayed 
how keenly she felt what had taken place and how great was 
her humiliation. 

After a while, the vicar and his brother-in-law began a con- 
versation in a low tone on indifferent matters. 

Georgie heard their voices, but could not follow what 
was said She was too deeply wounded, and her thoughts 
too fully occupied, for her to care to listen to what was 
said. 

In her trouble, but a single comfort remained to her, to 
which she could turn — that the manuscript of her uncle, with 
its appendix of letters so intimately affecting herself, was 
beyond the reach of HuUett and Davey, 

On Alse Grylls she could rely. The old woman would 
never surrender what had been confided to her ; and Georgie 
was confident that it would never occur to her persecutors 
that she had placed the packet where it was. 

She thought of these men searching every comer of the 
Manor House, and of their disappointment in nowhere finding 
that of which they were in quest Such a thought served but 
as a transient diversion to the prevailing distress of mind. 

What must Mr. Weldon and Sir John Chevalier think of 
her ? What else could they consider her but as a most dis- 
agreeable personage, who could draw down upon herself the 
concentrated hatred of an entire parish? How could they 
respect one whom those despised who had known her for 
many years ? 

The injustice of her treatment rankled in her heart. She had 
been accused of having cast ugly epithets at the matrons and 
maids of Wellcombe, and of using contemptuous expressions 
to designate the lads. It was not true ; she had never done 
so. The very terms hurled after her were calculated to lower 
her in the eyes of her protectors. They would not, indeed, 
hold that she was a vulgar thief, but there was another 
expression employed that she was incapable of rebutting. 

What had she done to arouse this storm of bad feeling and 
ill manners ? It was true that she had shot Samson ; but it 
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was also true that this was known, and admitted to have been, 
the result of an accident It was true that she had refused 
Samson; but surely the parish was not to dictate to a girl 
whom she was to take as her mate. It was true that she had 
dismissed him somewhat curtly — perhaps in a manner offensive 
to his pride ; biit she had previously warned him that on no 
account would she accept his offer. And his visit was 
inopportunely timed, when she was tingling with resentment 
at the intrusion and impertinence of HuUett. 

It was true that, in dudgeon, Samson had left his home and 
had enlisted. But for this only himself and his mother were 
to blame, who had made such parade of his intentions that, 
when he failed, he had not heart to face the mockery of his 
comrades. 

As a child she had met and played with the urchins and 
girls of Wellcombe, but when she had become a woman she 
had withdrawn from the association as much as possible. 
She had not gone out of her way to cultivate the acquaintance 
of their mothers, the yeomen's wives of Wellcombe. She had 
not visited the sick, but her uncle had not done so. She had 
taken her cue from him. He was popular and respected, yet 
she was the reverse. How was this to be accounted for ? 

She failed to see that his popularity was based on his neglect 
of his duty, and her unpopularity was due to her not having 
made it her duty to cultivate the society of the parishioners 
on a footing of equality. Then other considerations pressed 
upon her. 

She asked herself, What was she to do? Whither could 
she go? With self-respect it was not possible for her to 
inflict herself upon the new vicar for long. As soon as 
possible he would go into residence in Wellcombe, and to 
Wellcombe she would never return. No ! she would sooner 
die. Her eye kindled again, a quiver of emotion thrilled 
through her members, her lips tightened, and her brows con- 
tracted. Hard lines formed in her pallid face. No \ rather 
than that she would do anything, go into service, even destroy 
herself. 

What was life to her ? It had no pleasures, it contained no 
pleasant possibilities. She had not been afforded a fair start. 
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such as is given to other girls. The past hung upon her as a 
weight and crushed hope out of her heart. 

She might remain a few days under the protection of Mr. 
and Mrs. Weldon. They were lodging at an inn, and to this 
inn he was conducting her. Out of his slenderly furnished 
purse he would have to pay for her board and lodging. She 
had no right to lay on him this pecuniary burden. She would 
not accept his hospitality for longer than three or four days, 
during which to resolve on her future course. 

Not unintentionally, with a tinge of feminine malice, 
Georgina had brought the keys with her, the keys that unlocked 
the chest containing the case with her bank-notes, the attic 
where was the plate, the bureau and the drawers in which 
were the papers of her uncle. She had done more — she had 
readjusted the drum-lock to the word FARO, and had 
thereby shut in the bank-notes, and made them inaccessible. 
If Hullett and Davey were resolved on ransacking the house, 
let them break the locks, and if so — take the consequence. 

Suddenly, Sir John Chevalier said to his brother-in-law, 
" She is ill." 

The poor girl, overcome by the tension of her nerves, the 
trouble in her brain, had turned deadly white, and seemed 
about to sink. 

Mr. Weldon at once caught and sustained her. "I have 
a drop of brandy with me," said he ; "I entreat you to take 
it.'' 

She shook her head. 

" What can you think of me ? You can think of me evil 
only ! " she gasped. 

" Young lady," answered the parson, " we think only that 
you have been misunderstood." 

" My head is on fire and my heart is sick," she said. " 1 
entreat you, take no notice of me. I am not so wicked, so 
vile, as they say — as you have been led to suppose." 

" My child," said the vicar, " you are unhappy, for you have 
been barbarously treated. Be comforted, you are with such 
as entertain towards you only pity and regard, and we will 
leave no stone unturned to obtain redress for your wrongs." 

" You can do nothing for me in that way," she said, after 
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a pause. " It is quite true, everything is gone from me. My 
uncle left no will, and I have a right to nothing." 

"As to your future," said the parson, "do not be dis- 
couraged. God will provide. He sent me to you in your 
hour of distress, and I take that as a mission from Him which 
I may not disregard. Lay your head back on the cushions 
of the carriage and try to sleep." 

She made a slight dissentient notion. 

" Turn your thoughts away from these matters that fret you. 
Best of all, cast thy burden upon the Lord, and He will 
sustain thee. So will you find ease of mind and rest to a 
troubled heart." 

This was language so unlike any she had hitherto heard, 
that it was incomprehensible to her. 

However, she leaned back and closed her eyes. 

The vicar and his brother-in-law resumed their conversation. 

Sir John Chevalier was a baronet. His sister Lucy, his 
only sister, was married to the Reverend Henry Weldon 
when he was a curate. She was many years older than her 
brother. 

The late baronet had been a gallant soldier and had fallen 
early in the Peninsular war. The blow had been more than 
Lady Chevalier could bear. Naturally delicate, she had sunk, 
and had left her children to the care of their aunt, Miss 
Chevalier, who lived in Exeter, a lady very comfortably off, 
who idolised her nephew. 

He was a fine young man, honourable and true, with a 
pleasant, open countenance, and his aunt had reason for 
thinking highly of him. He had succeeded to the baronetcy 
whilst still young, had a fair estate, but by no means large, 
was well buUt and well educated. He had, happily, not been 
spoiled. 

He was in a cavalry regiment, and was now paying a hasty 
\-isit to his brother-in-law, eager to see what the cure was like 
to which Mr. Weldon had been promoted through the influ- 
ence of Miss Chevalier with the dean and chapter. He 
trusted often to stay with his sister and brother-in-law when 
able to leave his regiment for a few days. 

As Georgie's eyes closed he allowed himself to observe her. 
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Hitherto he had hardly permitted himself more than a hasty 
glance. He was struck with the fineness of her features and 
the richness of the dark hair that framed the pale face. The 
hot colour was still perceptible in her cheeks, but fading, and 
it passed into flushes across her brow. The closed eyelids 
were dark, and at intervals they vibrated, and the hands 
clutched convulsively. 

Presently the post-boy drew his horses to the left, and the 
landau made room for a light buggy, in which sat an elderly 
gentleman dressed in the height of fashion, with a beaver the 
brim curled, a perfectly fitting overcoat with velvet collar, high 
shirt collars, and a belcher. 

This gentleman looked at those who were in the carriage, 
started, and put his hand on the rein, but was too late to 
arrest the driver in time to speak with those he passed, as was 
his apparent intention. The young baronet saw the gentleman 
stand up in his trap, turn round, and adjust his gold-rimmed 
eyeglass. , 

" Who can that person be ? " asked Sir John. " He seems 
vastly interested in us." Then calling to the post-boy, he put 
the question to him. 

" That, sir, is Sir Tliomas Tyrwhitt," answered the boy, with 
his head over his shoulder. 

Georgina opened her eyes at the name, and sat up. 

" Where is he ? Why did you mention him ? " 

" He has just gone by," was the reply. " Is it your wish to 
speak with him ? " 

" No — but I am glad that he has returned." Then she sank 
back on the cushions. 

Sir John standing up called to the post-boy — 

" And who the dickens is Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt ? " 

** Sir Thomas, sir ! Oh, he's a great man, a very great man. 
He is Warden of the Stannaries and Steward of the Duchy." 

Mr. Weldon took Georgie's hand. 

" It is burning," he said ; " you are in a high fever." 

" My head is aching," she replied, " I cannot hold it up. I 
wonder whether Sir Thomas is going direct to Prince Town, 
or whether he will take Wellcombe on his way, and if so, what 
he will say to Hullett and Davey." 
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As he drove along, Sir Thomas said to himself, "How 
strange! That was assuredly Georgina Thirkleby in black, 
and looking like a corpse. In a carriage with strange gentle- 
men, too, and one a parson ! " 

Then he said aloud to the driver, " Bill, who were those who 
passed us just now?" 

"That was the landau from the Lion," replied the man. 
" And I think I heard say as how the new vicar to Wellcombe 
was staying there, and had hired the conveyance for the day." 

" The new vicar ! — what the deuce do you mean ? " 

" Do you not know, sir, that Parson Thirkleby is dead and 
buried ? " 

" Dead and buried ! " echoed the knight " Good heavens ! " 
He looked blankly, irresolutely before him. " Confound me, 
that I was away ! What may have happened ? " 

He put his hand on the reins, and the driver stayed the 
horse. 

"One moment!" said Sir Thomas. "Let me consider." 
Then recovering himself, "Drive immediately to the Manor 
House, Wellcombe." 



CHAPTER XXV 
M ARCHEZ ! 

" X X 7E are rather awkwardly placed, are we not?" asked 

VV Davey. 

" I rather think you are so, old cock," replied Hullett. 

The two men stood looking at each other in perplexity. 

"Everything is locked," said Davey. "Are we to force 
open box and bureau ? It does not look quite — quite right, 
you see." 

" As you have entered into this job, I presume you will have 
to go through with it," observed the squire. 

" But what is the good, if she has carried away with her 
that particular article of which we are in search ? " asked the 
captain. 

" You are not disposed to embezzle the notes and plate, I 
presume ? " inquired Hullett drily. 

" Embezzle, sir ! " 

" I mean lay your hand on them on behalf of your cousin, 
the heir-at-law." 

"Well, there now," responded the captain, with a crest- 
fallen look, " in point of fact I begin to doubt the relationship. 
You see my people have no >fe or tf in the name. They are 
Thirlbys, not Thirklebys." 

" You said, you hoary impostor, that your cousin had taken 
out letters of administration." 

" No, it was you who said that, improving on my statement. 
I said that he was considering about it." 

" So ! there is no heir-at-law at all ? " 

" I cannot say. My people may have dropped their /^j just 
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as others slip their h^s. But I came here to see you escheat 
for the Crown." 

"With your confounded drink," said HuUett, "you have 
muddled everything. What is the advantage of our being 
here, in possession, if the 'Revelations' have been spirited 
out of the place. I won't touch the plate or the notes." 

"We may as well search for the manuscript. She was 
bluffing us, maybe." 

" I hold she has taken it with her." 

" I do not, or why should she have locked every drawer and 
closet and chest?" 

" I^st we should take away the valuables." 

" But they are only in the chest and attic." 

" It is all due to your confounded drinking, Davey. You 
ought to have known that the parson was to be inducted 
to-day." 

"How was I to know? I am not an archdeacon or a 
churchwarden." 

"What is to be done?" inquired Hullett, biting his thumb. 
" I don't like breaking open doors and prising locks. It does 
not look well in a Justice of the Peace. Besides, where's the 
good if she has carried off the papers ? " 

"We may as well look, now we are here. Let us call in 
the constable, and say we are taking an inventory." 

" I don't like it. He may say — seal everything." 

Again Hullett was silent 

"I have a bundle of keys in my pocket," said the captain, 
"and perchance some may fit." 

"There is a great deal of money here, and no one but 
Moses on guard. Through your tipsy talk at the tavern, 
it is all over the parish and neighbourhood that money and 
valuables are heaped up here. It is all a muddle because 
you are a sot — excuse the word. If you had not soaked till 
your wits were out you would have learned and remembered 
that the new vicar was to be instituted to^ay, and that it 
would not be a suitable moment for us to make the attempt 
It will not do to leave all the notes here. Their numbers 
must be taken. I will tell you what we will do. Send for 
the constable and blacksmith, and I will authorise the latter 
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to pick the locks if you will give me, in your hand, a written 
statement, that you have a relative claiming the estate." 

" I don't know. We are weak in a k. But, look here, let 
us try my bunch of keys first." 

" There is no harm in that, but I am convinced, that spit- 
ting cat has carried the manuscript away with her." 

"We may as well make sure. If it be anywhere, it is in the 
iron bo5c" 

"Then try your keys," said HuUett. 

" My hand shakes. I will give you the bunch." 

" Thank you. I have sprained my wrist" 

Davey, grumbling, knelt on the floor by the chest, and 
actually found a key that unlocked it 

" By George ! here is the iron box," said he. 

"Yes, and fast Look! We knew it was open, and she 
must be aware what the word is that shuts and uncloses the 
lock, for now it is fast" 

" What is to be done ? Shall we smash the lock ? " 

" You may do it whilst I look out of the window." 

The door opened and Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt entered. 

"Gentlemen! What brings you here? What are you 
about ? " 

Davey started to his feet, and Hullett drew back in 
confusion. 

" How is this, gentlemen ? Has Miss Thirkleby gone and 
left you in possession, and authorised you to ransack the 
boxes ? " 

" That's just it, Tyrwhitt," said the squire, recovering, " she 
has not a foot to stand on. You see there is no will — not a 
shred of one. She was good enough to ask my friend Davey 
and me to search for one — but there is none to be found. 
And as that is the case, and she has no right to be here, or 
to what Mr. Thirkleby has left of personal estate, she has 
very judiciously, and in rare good feeling — withdrawn. My 
friend Davey has a cousin whom he holds to be the nearest 
of kin." 

" No — Hullett ! You came here to seize — because the 
estate escheated to the Crown." 

" It has perhaps not occurred to you, gentlemen," said Sir 
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Thomas stiffly, "that the manor may have been purchased 
by trustees on behalf of the young lady ? " 

HuUett's face felL Davey stared stupidly at the speaker. 

" I have the best reason for knowing that it is so, as I am 
the surviving trustee; Mr. Thirkleby was the other. Con- 
sequently this house is hers, and its contents are hers till you 
or someone else can make good a claim to the personal estate 
of the deceased vicar. Now, gentlemen, what have you to 
say to that?" 

" We acted as we supposed right We did not drive Miss 
Georgie away. We are now only endeavouring to safeguard 
the property that remains. She went because she thought 
she had no right to be here, and she was mightily taken 
with the new vicar, or the young officer who accompanied 
him." 

" It was so, I will swear to it," threw in the captain. 

''I believe I can satisfy you that the manor and house 
belong to Miss Thirkleby. So, gentlemen, perhaps you will 
ride after her and advise her to return." 

" My horse is bad in the wind," said HuUett 

" And mine has a splint," said Davey. 

HuUett looked at the captain. " I think, Davey, that you 
no longer need my assistance. Under the circumstances, 
your cousin will withdraw his claim to the real estate, but 
perhaps proceed with that to the personal estate. I wish you 
had made inquiries beforehand, and not dragged me, a 
magistrate, into this matter." 

" And perhaps now, squire, you will abandon all thought of 
the property escheating to the Crown ? " 

"I wish you good-day, gentlemen. Davey, as you un- 
locked that chest, be so good as to lock it again and then 
decamp." 

" I remain your most obedient servant," said Hullett, with- 
drawing. 

" And I, sir," said Davey, scrambling to his feet after having 
locked the box. " I, sir, am yours to command." 



CHAPTER XXVI 
AT THE RED LION 

ON the morrow, during the forenoon, a card was presented 
to the Reverend Henry Weldon, that bore on it the 
name of Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt 

" Show the gentleman up," said the parson. 

Next moment the knight entered, bowing first profoundly 
to Mrs. Weldon and then to the vicar. Sir Thomas was a 
well-preserved man. His hair was perhaps extraordinarily dark 
for his age, as might be judged by the lines in his face. His 
whiskers, cut short before reaching the chin, were elaborately 
curled. He wore a bottle-green coat with brass buttons, a 
check waistcoat, and trousers that were tight from the knee 
downwards, and slit at the bottom to overlap his boots. 

There was undoubted artificiality in his address, in his 
appearance, in his attitudes, and yet through all peered kindli- 
ness and genuine courtesy. 

" I allow myself to call at an unprecedented hour, madam," 
said he, again bowing, ** only because the occasion is unpre- 
cedented. I have ventured here to inquire after the health 
of Miss Thirkleby, a very old friend of mine, one whom I 
left blooming as a spring rose in the house of her uncle, and 
whom I catch a glimpse of, on my return, looking like a 
broken lily, and learn that she is bereft of her uncle, and 
would be homeless had not you, madam, and you, reverend 
sir, most kindly taken compassion on her." 

"I am sorry to inform you, sir," said the lady, a gentle, 
sweet person, "I regret to tell you, that Miss Thirkleby is 
unwell She has undergone a great strain, and the doctor, 
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who was here last night, and whom we expect this morning, 
says that she is suffering from nervous fever." 

*' I trust she is in no danger," said Sir Thomas anxiously. 

" I also trust not," replied the lady. " Will you not take a 
chair, Sir Thomas ? " 

"You are very kind. In one moment" The knight 
turned to the vicar. "My dear sir, I live at Prince's Hall, 
on Dartmoor, and am Warden of the Stannaries — which, 
perhaps, sounds an empty title to one who does not belong to 
the West I was intimate with the Reverend Josiah Thirkleby, 
I may even say, I was very intimate with him. I had known 
him for a good many years before he came into this wilder- 
ness. His death is to me a shock, and I shall feel his loss. 
He was vastly respected." 

"From what I hear," responded Mr. Weldon, "he was a 
man who gave offence to no one." 

" That is true. He was a scholar, a man of excellent parts, 
of unexceptionable breeding, and of rare tact He was one 
who never touched a raw." 

"Tact is a rare and precious gift But wounds surely ought 
not always to be left alone." 

"To pass to another topic," said the knight "Miss 
Thirkleby is with you. You must pardon me if I cannot 
understand the circumstances. The account I have heard 
has been confused and contradictory. Of your goodness and 
consideration I have no shadow of doubt; but I marvel at 
her being induced to leave her home to accompany you. It 
demonstrates perfect tact on your part to at once win her 
confidence," and Sir Thomas made a bow to Mr. Weldon and 
then to the lady. He now said, "Allow me," and took a 
chair, arranging his coat-tails so as not to sit on them, and 
drawing up his trousers so as not to form bulges at the 
knee. 

" She could not well help herself, poor girl," answered the 
vicar; "she was ejected from the house, and had I not 
been on the spot she would have been left homeless in the 
road." 

"Kindly tell me the circumstances. When I reached 
Wellcombe yesterday I found two officious personages in 
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possession at the Manor House, but could extract little in- 
formation from them." 

" You shall have the story in three words," said Mr. Weldon. 
" Perhaps you are aware that my predecessor had turned the 
vicarage into cottages ? When I arrived I found that I had 
no parsonage into which to go, and that I should be con- 
strained to take up my residence temporarily at Ashburton. 
I could not turn the occupants summarily out of the vicarage. 
I had to give them reasonable time to dear out and find new 
homes. My difficulty then was, what to do about sleeping 
accommodation when I went to Wellcombe to do duty. The 
road from Ashburton is long and infinitely arduous. I really 
think I could not face it both ways on a Sunday in winter. 
For reasons wherewith I need not trouble you, I did not 
desire to stay at the village inn. In my difficulty I threw 
myself on the hospitality of Miss Thirkleby. She was pre- 
pared at once, most generously, to receive me. But it so fell 
out, providentially, that I was at her house when two gentle- 
men arrived, one of whom was a magistrate, to inform her 
that she had no right to the house, and that they were 
constrained regretfully to make her quit it, so that they might 
take charge of it on behalf of the true heir. At least, that 
is how I imderstood it, but the entire proceeding, and their 
conduct, impressed me with distrust" 

"I can set your mind at rest," said Sir Thomas. "That 
house is hers. When purchased with certain monies to be 
disposed of for her advantage, it was conveyed in trust for 
her to Mr. Thirkleby, her unde, and to myself. I have made 
the intruders quit the premises. The Manor House belongs 
to Miss Thirkleby. I only wish that more land went with it. 
The estate is very small. The manorial rights are valueless. 
As to Mr. Thirkleby's personal property, that possibly may 
go to some heir, but to whom we do not know, as he left no 
will. Of course, no bank will surrender any deposit there 
till the legal rights as to the succession are established, but I 
really have no idea whether the late vicar kept a banking 
account As to any immediate expenses that may be incurred 
by Miss Thirkleby, there need be no concern. I will stand 
responsible. I am trustee for her property." 
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"These little matters can be gone into later/' said Mr. 
Weldon, " when she has recovered. She is really ill now, upset 
at being so ignominiously driven from her home, and, above 
all, perhaps, by the painful scene that attended it. Some- 
how or other, by some inadvertence, she had offended the 
parishioners of Wellcombe. There is no love lost between 
them." 

" I do not understand this." 

• 

"Nor do I. Perhaps she "will explain later. We cannot 
ask her concerning it now." 

" I am sorry for this, as she will have to return to Well* 
combe." 

"That she will never do. She has been wounded too 
deeply, and I think it would be most unadvisable to enforce 
it At present it is her one idea, to which she reverts with 
vehemence, both when delirious and when her brain is 
clear." 

"What can be done?" exclaimed Sir Thomas. "I, who 
have known her since her earliest childhood, feel a re- 
sponsibility for her, and could not allow her far from my 
sight I am sure that her relations, if she has any, and myself, 
owe to you, madam, and to you, reverend sir, a debt of 
gratitude not easily discharged. I need hardly say that the 
Manor House is at your disposal, to reside in till the parsonage 
is made habitable to receive you. Indeed, it will be a relief 
to my mind that someone responsible should be in the place. 
Perhaps, when you are there — ^you, who have so completely 
won her confidence — her repugnance to a return to Wellcombe 
may fade away." 

Sir Thomas rose and bowed, dropped his coat-tails grace- 
fully, and smoothed down his trousers over the knee. 

"I feel I have shockingly trespassed on your valuable time," 
he said, retreating towards the door, and bowing; then, as 
though recollecting himself, he took a step forward again, and 
said, " By the way, if you will permit me another word. You 
will inevitably hear strange stories relative to Miss Thirkleby. 
Pardon me, madam, if I say it, but you will be told that she 
is of the blood royal — that is to say, that His Gracious 
Majesty, the king, is her father. Such is the common talk. 
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It is not for me to affirm that this is true or to deny it. 
What I am sure of is, that nothing was heard of this 
scandal till comparatively recently. How it got into folks' 
mouths I cannot say. Assuredly not from her uncle. 
Some wild bloods and town bucks, who were staying 
with me or at Stannon, may have set the ball a-rolling — 
I cannot say. Or some fancied resemblance may have 
been traced between her and His Most Gracious Majesty 
when Prince of Wales. Again, I cannot say. You will be 
assured most positively of the relationship. But such as 
are most positive in assertion are always the least justified 
in making it" 

" That is the case," said the vicar. " But remember, also, 
that he who drops the curtain is the man who stands behind 
the scenes." 

Sir Thomas's mouth twitched. 

"I have not humoured the whim. I have remained 
neutral, I know nothing — that is to say, officially I can 
say nothing. If" — He checked himself, and again made 
for the door. But once more he turned and advanced into 
the room. "I am ashamed to again trouble you," he 
said, " but there is a matter of certain papers that must be 
mentioned. Are you aware whether she has brought away 
with her a bundle in a brown cover, boimd with red tape 
and sealed ? " 

" I am sure there is none," said Mrs. Weldon. " If there 
had been I think I should have seen it." 

'^I thank you a thousand times. I will intrude no 
longer." 

As Sir Thomas finally withdrew he nearly stumbled over 
Sir John Chevalier, who was entering. Both retreated and 
apologised. 

The vicar seized the occasion to introduce his brother-in- 
law to the Warden of the Stannaries. This occupied a few 
minutes, as certain compliments had to be bandied from side 
to side. 

Then Sir Thomas left the room and descended the 
stairs. 

On the doorstep of the Red Lion, that looks on the Exeter 
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road, he saw Alse Grylls seated with the cards, which she was 
sorting in her lap. 

" Why, grannie ! what brings you here ? " he inquired, in a 
kindly tone. 

" Ah, sir ! how can you ask, when my darling is ill. They 
drove her out of Wellcombe, as though she had been a mad 
dog. Shame ! Shame to 'em ! I know who urged 'em on, 
and let them expect trouble." 

" Did you walk into Ashburton ? " 

" Yes, sir, and I shall not return till I have seen her — not if 
I sit here day and night." 

"And, whilst waiting, play patience?" 

"Sir?" 

" I mean a little game of cards with yourself." 

" No, sir, it does not concern me. I am laying the cards 
for her. I know now, what I did not know yesterday, who is 
the king of hearts. I have seen him go by, and he has spoke 
me fair. He is a pretty gentleman and a soldier. When I 
drew out my pack just now, then there started up the king of 
hearts." 

" And so. Sir John Chevalier is the king of hearts ? " 

" Ay, ay, I mind that is the name they give him." 

The old woman laid her cards on the doorstep. She was a 
picturesque figure in an old black silk scuttle bonnet, very 
faded, and a scarlet cloak. She wore a clean white apron, and 
under her bonnet was the broad frilled cap, beautifully white 
and goffered. 

Sir Thomas watched her with an amused expression in his 
face. 

" And prithee. Goodie, who is the queen of hearts ? " 

"How can you ask, sir? — surely, my darling." 

" I suppose you are trying to bring king and queen together, 
you old witch ? " 

" Sir," she replied, " look how the knave of spades comes up 
between." 

Sir Thomas threw her a crown and walked away. But he 
had not gone far down the street before he turned and looked 
back. 

Then he saw Sir John Chevalier issue from the inn, hold 
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out his hand to raise Alse, with as much courtesy as though 
she had been a lady, and lead her into the inn. 

"She has gone to nurse her darling," said the knight 
"That young fellow has good points about him. Well, the 
cards might play worse than bring together king and queen 
of hearts." 



CHAPTER XXVII 
IN THE BAR 

SIR THOMAS TYRWHITT walked down the hUl from 
the Red Lion, situated on the Exeter road, at the 
extremity of the town, so as to catch travellers from the county 
capital 

He was arrested by a young man, who wore a bunch of 
ribbons in his hat, and who, saluted him, and, stopping before 
him, showed that he was desirous of exchanging a few words 
with the knight. 

"You want me?" asked Sir Thomas. Then— "Oh! 
Samson Furze, as I am alive! What is the signification of 
these fluttering colours?" 

" I have taken the king's shilling, sir." 

" You ! I am surprised. What the deuce has led such as 
you to this ? Donning a scarlet coat to receive the admira> 
tion of the wenches ? Verily men are as vain as women." 

"No, sir, it is not that. As to the shilling, I may have 
desired to buy with it an ounce of Bohea for mother, or 
tobacco for my own pipe. I have joined the ranks, but my 
reasons concern none but myself." 

"Assuredly; and pray what do you require of me? To 
take a message to the dad to buy you out?" 

" Not that at all, sir. I knew my own mind when I enlisted. 
I am not going back to Wellcombe. But — you have just 
come out of the Red Lion. They are there — these new 
people, and I want to know why they have carried her 
off!" 

" Her ! " 
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" Ay, sir — Miss Georgie." 

" Perhaps she has come to Ashburton to buy an ounce of 
best Bohea for her own consumption, or a shilling's worth 
of tobacco for Alse Grylls. She may have her reasons that 
concern none but herself." 

The young fellow muttered with impatience. 

"I want to know," he said, ''and, what is more, I will 
know." 

Sir Thomas drew himself up, put his gold ey^lass up and 
raked him with haughty surprise. 

" Sir, you see I have known Miss Georgie for a many years ; 
we was children together. I don't want no harm to come 
to her." 

There was something almost plaintive in the tone, the 
manner, in which the young man uttered these words. 

" As to harm overtaking her, you may make yourself easy 
on that head, Samson. I will see that she is protected and 
is well cared for." 

" Then why is she with these people ? " 

" These people are the Weldons. The reverend gentleman 
has been appointed vicar in Wellcombe." 

" But why is she at the Red Lion ? " 

" She is ill — very ill, with fever." 

"Then she ought to be at home. I don't see why she 
should come to Ashburton to take the fever." 

" You colt ! She did not come here to catch the fever, any 
more than, I take it, you came here to get those ribbons. 
Having got here, you were inveigled into the red coat, and she 
got ill, that is it." 

" Why did she come here ? " 

" I really am not in her confidence, nor do I recognise your 
right to ask these questions." 

"You call me a colt. I am a cart-horse colt, and she a 
thoroughbred. She said that. But for all, I do take an 
interest in her. She was reared to Wellcombe. I've seed her 
there flying about like a hawk. She shot me, and it is a 
wonder she did not kill me. I want to know why she is with 
those people." 

" My good fellow," said Sir Thomas laughingly, " if I tell 
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you that she had offered them hospitality at the Manor House, 
will that content you? She has been worried and hardly 
tried, through her uncle's death, and I dare be bound she has 
come here for a change, and has fallen ill. Now are you 
satisfied ? " 

" When is she going back to Wellcombe? " 

" I really cannot say. The parson and his wife will be her 
guests." 

" And that young officer, they call Sir John, is he going to 
be her guest also ? " 

" There you ask me a question I cannot answer. Perhaps 
you may like to be informed how many valises and trunks 
they will take with them?" 

"No; why should that young man hang about the Red 
Lion?" 

" Because he takes his meals there. He is Parson Weldon's 
brother-in-law, and is staying with him. That suffices. You 
sorely try my patience." 

Then Sir Thomas strode forward. 

But Samson went after him. 

" I want to know, is he going to Wellcombe ? Has she 
invited him to be there?" 

" My good boy, you are becoming tiresome. I will answer 
no more questions. Possibly, when I assure you that I know 
no more, then you will cease to molest me." 

And again he advanced on his way. 

It was not the manner of Sir Thomas to be discourteous to 
anyone, and he was invariably careful to keep on good terms 
with the yeomen families of the "Venville" parishes, those 
which bordered on the duchy lands. 

But Samson tried his patience unaccountably, and he re- 
sented it. 

The knight could assume an air of dignity when he chose, 
an air that froze his interlocutor, and this air he now assumed. 

Samson understood, more by his manner than by his words, 
that it was not the intention of Sir Thomas to allow further 
pressure to be put on him. 

The young man thrust his hands into his pockets and 
sauntered moodily in the direction of the inn. 
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He entered the bar, where sat the post-boy, a very elderly 
boy, who carried on a long-protracted flirtation with the bar- 
maid, a flirtation that never led to a declaration. It had 
flickered on for several years, and would probably flicker on 
till it went out altogether. 

" Well, now, Mr. Samson," said Anne Joyce, the barmaid, 
" when be you going to the wars ? " 

" I can't say," responded the youth ; " but I know we shall 
have to march to Exeter, so soon as the sergeant has made up 
his numbers." 

"I reckon you'll run home and give your mammy a last 
kiss." 

Samson flushed up. He thought she was alluding to the 
last verse in "Jan's Courtship." He replied sulkily, "I'm 
bound to bide here, to be sent off when ordered. How is the 
young lady upstairs ? " 

" Oh, she is about the same. She'll be amazin' flattered to 
have two young chaps inquiring after her. There be the 
baronet they call Sir John, he's asking the question fifty 
times." 

Samson's brow darkened. 

" I shall be having fever next," continued the barmaid, " in 
hopes that the chaps will come after me as often." 

" Anne, it be you as throw the young chaps into a fever, 
and lord, now they comes here and can't help it," said Sparke 
the post-boy. 

" Surely you don't reckon yourself among the young chaps, 
Mr. Sparke?" 

" How long be Sir John going to bide here ? " asked Samson 
gloomily. 

" Bless the boy ! How can I tell ? " asked the barmaid. 
"I reckon he won't go so long as the young lady is here." 

"I be told these people are going to stay at the Manor 
House in Wellcombe ? " 

" I don't know nothing about that," said Anne. 

"I don't fancy Miss Georgie Thirkleby will relish going 
back to Wellcombe yet a while," threw in the post-boy. " If 
you'd been hounded out o' the place as she was, you'd not be 
over-keen to put your nose into it again." 
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" Who hounded her out ? " 

** Oh, the women. They hadn't a good word to cast at her> 
but I reckon they pelted her purty bard wi' foul names, and 
they drove her raging mad. That is the sense of it, and that 
explains the fever. It's shame and anger together." 

" Why did the officer suffer it ? " 

'' What could he do ? There was a parcel of females. You 
would not have him knock their heads together. The men 
said nought ; they looked on and sniggered." 

" I'm sure I would not go back if I were so treated," said 
Anne Joyce. 

" My dear," said the post-boy, " there's no chance of that" 

''What! The men indifferent that I should leave Ash- 
burton? Oh, Mr. Sparke!" 

" I did not mean that," stammered the post-boy. " What I 
do feel sure of is that were you so treated, I'd strike right and 
left wi' my whip, womens or no womens." 

"If Miss Georgie will not go back to Wellcombe," said 
Samson, harping on the one string, " where will she go ? " 

" Where? Oh, bless your heart, that's all arranged. She'll 
elope with the young baronet." 

Samson sprang to his feet, turned livid, and clenched his 
fists. 

At that moment a hearty voice was heard calling, " Sammy ! 
Is my Sammy here ? Where is my Sammy ? " 

"There's your father come after you," said the barmaid. 
"I bet a bottle of claret he is come to buy you out" 

"Oh, Sammy! you here?" shouted the burly yeoman, as 
he entered the bar. "Anne, my dear, a couple o* glasses o' 
white ale in the little parlour. I want a few words wi' my 
boy all to ourselves." 

White ale is a remarkable brew much in vogue in South 
Devon till of late. 

The barmaid at once complied with the request, and 
Samson sheepishly followed his sire into the private apartment. 

When they were alone and seated, the old man proceeded 
leisurely to sip the slime that went by the name of "white 
ale," and fixed his son with his eye. Samson sat on the 
farther side of the table, looking gloomily at the board. 
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Presently the yeoman Set down his mug. 

"Sammy," said he, "you're a nice boy to go for to break 
your mother's heart, and give occasion to bust my pocket. 
She's a-cryin' till she's cradced her jaw. My purse '11 have to 
bleed golden guineas to purchase your disch2u*ge." 

" I don't intend to be bought out," answered Samson. He 
did not touch the liquor before him. "Father, I will not 
return to Wellcombe. And if mother frets over me, tell her 
it's her own doing." 

" I'll not tell her that. A miller don't go under the sluice 
when he lifts the hatch." 

"If mother is vexed, she brought it all on herself. Who 
sits on a hot plate must endure blisters. I'm not going home 
to be the mock of the parish, as one who went a-courtin' of a 
king's daughter, and was driven away with the mop. I've 
been cock of the walk, and I'll not go back a plucked fowl. 
If ever I do return, it will be in my red coat when this matter 
is forgotten. It was mother's doing; I knew how it would 
end, but she drove me on. And she would go blaring over all 
the country what she would do when we had the lordship of 
the manor." 

"Sammy," said the yeoman, "us have all got our special 
vocations, and it's a duty to fulfil 'em. Generals be sent to 
fight battles and not to do wool-work. Your mother's mission, 
Sammy, was to make as much unpleasantness as her could, 
and her does it. She were given an orging for the purpose, 
and that there orging is always in use. If fleas didn't bite, 
and appledrains (wasps) didn't sting, what 'ud they be. created 
for? It is their callin', and they does it. More honour to 
them. At Furze, mother has but a limited sphere — as 
Martha be deaf as a post, and I don't mind her a doit. 
Wellcombe be a fine place, wi' good land, and broad com- 
mons, and just about all a rational man can want He'd 
think it a paradise, and never sigh for heaven. So a wise 
providence has sent into it two or three women I could name, 
just to let us see it ain't all jam." 

" I can't go back," protested Samson, looking sullenly 
below the table. "No, not for years." 

"That's no comfort to mother, not more than a cuckoo 
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could sip out o' the tail of an old launder. Have you nothii^ 
for me to say better nor that ? " 

"Tell her to let me know when Parson's Georgie goes 
back." 

" Shell never go back/' said the yeoman. " She has been 
turned out." 

"Then I'd like to hear where to she goes, and whether 
there be any fine gentleman after her." 

" How is mother to hear that ? News comes late to Well- 
combe." 

"Tell her," said Samson, throwing up his head defiantly, 
"that I shall bring back Royal Georgie to Wellcombe, and 
all the bells shall ring, and all the folk shout to welcome her. 



or". 



"Well, Sammy?" 

" Or else I shall never return at all." 



CHAPTER XXVIII 
WHITHER SHALL SHE GO ? 

" T T 7" E are in a quandary," said the Reverend Henry 

YV Weldon to his wife and brother-in-law. "Miss 
Thirkleby is distinctly better. Her fresh and vigorous nature 
has thrown off the fever. She is most persistent that she 
will not return to Wellcombe. We, ourselves, have to go 
there, and her house is placed unreservedly at our disposal. 
But it does not seem right to go without her ; and if- she is 
not there, we can' occupy it only as tenants. Again — and 
here comes in the prime difficulty. When we remove to 
Wellcombe, what is she to do ? Go back she will not. A 
young thing with her good looks should not be left adrift. 
She must be placed in trustworthy hands." 

" Has she no female relatives ? " asked Sir John. 

"I cannot learn that she has any. There is a mystery 
about her. Nobody seems to know anything about her family. 
Of course, there are stories in circulation, but we have no 
right to give them credence. I really do not know what is to 
be done." 

" Surely she must have some belongings," said Mrs. Weldon. 

" In which direction are we to look for them ? We do not 
even know whether she was the niece of the late vicar. Her 
story is obscure, and one shrinks from asking too many 
questions as to her past." 

" Not as to her past," corrected the young man. " But as 
to her origin. Her past must be blameless." 

"By some means she has aroused the ill-will of the 
country people among whom she was reared That is an 
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uncomfortable fact, and I can get at no clear explanation 
of it." 

"The ignorant and stupid are always opposed to what is 
higher and nobler than themselves," said Sir John. 

"That she has an impetuous and passionate temper and 
little self-control," said the vicar, " that we learned by what 
we saw and heard." 

"But consider the provocation!" exclaimed the baronet. 
" If any folk were to behave to me as those snarling curs did 
to her "— 

" None ever would, John ; you are too much of a gentle- 
man to provoke hostility." 

" Henry, that is unfair. You imply that she has not acted 
as a lady," said Mrs. Weldon. 

" I think she has been tactless and, perhaps, overbearing. 
Possibly she may have allowed the peasantry to suppose that 
she disdained them." 

" And she had a right to do so. I despise them utterly ; 
a despicable set, to behave as they did to a young girl, be- 
reaved recently of her only relative, and cast forth into the 
world homeless," exclaimed the baronet. 

" Whatever you may feel, you would not show it, John," said 
his sister. 

" You do not know what the provocation was," observed the 
vicar. 

" I think, sir," said the young man, " you are hard on her 
yourself." 

" I do not judge till I have heard both sides." 

"Well, what she has done concerns us as little as what 
she is," said Mrs. Weldon, interposing. "That which we have 
to consider is — what is to become of her ? " 

" Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt, as well, is anxious," said the vicar ; 
" but he cannot offer her a home, he is a bachelor. He is 
old enough, I should have supposed, but he considers himself 
young. Has she intimated a wish of any sort to you, Lucy ? " 

" None," answered Mrs. Weldon. " I have, purposely, said 
not a word about it to her ; she persists in declaring that she 
does not care what becomes of her — only, back to Wellcombc 
she will not go." 
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The door opened, and Georgina entered. 

She was very pale, with dark circles about her lustrous eyes, 
making them look doubly large and luminous. She appeared 
worn and thin, but was composed in manner. 

All rose in surprise, and Sir John was starting to salute and 
lead her to a chair, when his brother-in-law interposed, and 
conducted her to a seat by the fire. 

'^ This is a surprise and a pleasure,'' he said 

"I heard you talking," she answered, "and thought you 
were all together. I shall not find any rest till I have spoken 
before all." 

" Is it wise ?" asked the vicar. 

"Did you not hear me say that this alone will give me 
rest ? I must vindicate myself." 

" A vindication is unnecessary," said Sir John. " No one 
accuses you of any fault" 

This was not true, but a gallant young man is allowed to 
trench on truth, when paying a compliment. 

Georgina took no notice of his remark. She would not sit 
down, but folded her long white hands before her, and looked 
from one to another of those in the room. 

" You have been very kind to me, and yet you must have 
supposed me to be one of the most odious of women. I 
do not see at what other conclusion you can have arrived, 
after witnessing the manner in which I was treated on 
leaving Wellcombe." 

"The most charming — ^the most ill-treated," broke in Sir 
John ; but Georgie raised her hand and waved to him to be 
silent. 

" I owe you some explanation. But I cannot give you one 
that is by any means satisfactory. I tell you frankly that I 
do not myself understand why I incurred such an outburst of 
resentment" 

She paused to breathe. Her heart was beating fast It 
was obvious from the flying flushes that traversed her face 
and throat, and from the nervous movement of her long 
Angers, that she felt deeply having to exculpate herself. 

" I will tell you plainly all that took place, if you will bear 
with a rather long story. I will hide nothing. You can 
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satisfy yourselves at Wellcombe by inquiry whether what I 
say is true or only half-true, whether I have kept back any- 
thing that is material." 

Again she breathed fast and hard. Now she unknitted her 
hands and placed one, the left, on the mantelshelf. 

" It all began through a cub of a farmer's son boxing my 
ears in public." 

" Give me his name," exclaimed Sir John Chevalier, starting 
forward, *'and he shall have such a hiding from me that he 
shall be marked to his dying day." 

'^ For which reason I will not tell you his name. I desire 
that no one should meddle in my affairs, least of all a 
stranger." 

The young man drew back and bit his lip. 

" I was very angry," continued Georgie, " and I ran off to 
the old woman, Alse, who came here to nurse me. She is a 
sort of a witch, and between us we purposed ill-wishing him. 
She made a figure, and I was about to stick pins into it for 
the purpose of giving him aches and pains " — 

** My dear Miss Thirkleby," protested the vicar, ** surely this 
is idle superstition. But the intent to do harm is wicked. 
Out of the heart proceed " — 

"It may be so," returned Georgie, interrupting the text, 
" but excuse me if I say that I am here to explain, and not 
to hearken to a sermon." Once more she paused, and her 
fingers worked convulsively. 

"The fellow came after me, saw what I was about, and 
asked pardon. Then I smudged the wet figure, and no harm 
was done. However, like a fool, he must needs talk about 
it, and the Wellcombe folk heard what I had attempted, and 
were afraid for themselves and for their cattle. Soon after 
that ensued a drift. The duchy officers came over our 
downs to drive them, and that the Wellcombe commoners 
always resent. As uncle was lord of the manor, and could 
not go, I went and I took his pistols with me. Some of us 
managed to circumvent the gang that was driving away our 
ponies, and I tried to stop them. I threatened, and I do 
not quite know how it was, but in the excitement I fired my 
pistol. Just then, by chance, this young fool who had 
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troubled me, blundered in the way, and the bullet hit him, 
and might have killed him, but that he is tough as old 
leather. He was hurt, that was all. But " — 

She halted in the story, put her hands to her temples, and 
said, '^I am leaving this story half told, or telling it badly 
and out of proper order. Before this, indeed just before I 
shot him, the lout had the temerity to propose to me. I 
should have related this before mentioning the drift, but 
my mind is not yet clear. I was sorry that I had hurt him, 
but powerless to undo what was done. The men who were 
with us to repel the duchy people were angry, and, I pre- 
sume, thought I had done this on purpose; for they had 
heard of the figure of dough and of the pins. I got home 
long before the rest, and as they came past our door they 
stayed and hooted — ^just as did the women later. They would 
have done more, have thrown stones at our windows, but 
that my uncle was dying, as Rebecca told them. Then they 
slunk away." 

She tarried a moment, to allow those who heard her to take 
in what she had related, and to give herself breath to pursue 
her story. 

Presently she went on: ''All went well at the funeral; 
but after that, this same impudent young man, too dull to 
understand and too conceited to accept a refusal, came again 
to trouble me. I sent him about his business rather curtly, 
that I do admit, but I was angry at the moment I daresay 
it offended him, for he thinks a vast deal of himself, and most 
of the Wellcombe young folk, boys and girls alike, set them- 
selves to flatter him. That is all I did. I was not boxmd to 
marry the fellow because I had put a slug into his flesh. I 
object to being required to serve as a poultice to his wound. 
The girls ought to rejoice that I have rejected him. It leaves 
the field open for them. The boys should be satisfied that 
I have clipped his comb. That is all I have to relate. I 
refuse to allow the parish of Wellcombe, whether in vestry 
assembled or informally in mob, to determine my fate, as 
they decide who is to be admitted into the poorhouse, how 
many loaves are to be allotted to a certain widow, or how and 
to whom a parish child is to be apprenticed." Something in 
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the last simile approached too nearly to her own situation for 
her not to feel it, and she coloured. 

"Dear Miss Thirkleby," said the vicar, "what you have 
told us is full and explicit as may be. But it does not wholly 
explain that ugly scene at the last, and I have no manner of 
doubt that there have been causes at work of which you know 
nothing." 

"It may be so. What I know, that I have told you. I 
have nothing to add." 

Then with a formal bow she withdrew. 

The bow had been directed to the vicar and Mrs. Weldon ; 
she had taken no notice of the young baronet 

After she had left the room, all remained silent for some 
minutes, the vicar looking perplexed, Sir John with an eager 
expression in his eyes. 

" She is a very extraordinary girl," said Mrs. Weldon, the 
first to break the silence. 

" And not one to be left alone," observed the vicar. " She 
is a creature of impulse, and undisciplined. I wish that we 
could hammer out some scheme for her future. She is so 
determinately set against a return to Wellcombe that it would 
only irritate her unnecessarily to urge her to it She is a 
resolute person, and is not one to be swayed by any con- 
sideration of expediency, or by any argument" 

" But if she is destitute of friends " — began Mrs. Weldon. 

"Friends she has. Sir Thomas is distinctly friendly, and 
he is, in a measure, a guardian, as he is trustee for her pro- 
perty. So far he has made no sign as to his intentions. I 
suspect he assumes that she will return with us to the Manor 
House." 

" Henry," put in the young officer, " let me offer a sugges- 
tion. I will write to my aunt, Miss Chevalier. You know 
how that we have succeeded at length in getting rid of that 
objectionable companion of hers, Miss Millward The dear 
old thing is now alone, and will be making a bosom friend of 
one of the domestic servants, and falling under her despotism, 
unless we intervene and find her a suitable companion. I 
will write to aunt and ask her to take Miss Thirkleby, if only 
for a while." 

13 
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" You shall not do so, John," said Mr. Weldon ; " it would 
be highly improper for you to interfere in the matter. You 
have already had one rap over the knuckles from Miss 
lliirkleby for meddling in her affairs, and now I must 
administer another.'' 

" Take my idea," said Sir John, laughing. " Digest it, and 
use it yourself if you think fit" 

"It seems to me an excellent su^estion," said Mrs. 
Weldon. "There is no saying, if we leave the gap open, 
but that aunt may recall the Millward." 

"I do think the suggestion good," said the vicar. "But 
I object to John writing and making arrangements for Miss 
Thirkleby. I will do that — or, better still, you, Lucy." 



CHAPTER XXIX 
WITH FOILS 

DURING the ensuing days Samson Furze was often seen 
at the bar of the Red Lion, and Ann Joyce was paying 
to him considerable and conspicuous attention. 

He did not drink deep ; in fact, he consumed but little ; yet 
he sat there, hour by hour, unweariedly. 

Why did he come ? 

Surely, thought Anne, he must be drawn there by her 
personal attractions. " Boys be bashful," said she ; " you have 
to peel it off 'em as you peel potatoes." 

Samson was a well-tcnlo yeoman's son and only child, and 
lucky would be the lass who nailed him. As to his having 
enlisted, that was nothing. He could be bought out, and the 
expenditure would not be felt by one with a bursting purse, 
like Richard Furze. 

So Anne began to play up to Samson. He did not 
reciprocate. The post-boy observed what was going on and 
became jealous. There were as yet no tokens of ignition in 
the young man, but who could long stand being focussed by 
Anne's eyes and not flame. 

"We're off to Exeter to-morrow," said Samson. "The 
sergeant has made up his complement, and given notice that 
we march to headquarters." 

" This here bar won't be the same without you," said Anne, 
with a sigh. " I shall feel as something is gone as can't be 
replaced." 

" I have not spoken a score of words since I came," said 
Samson. " You say this to make game of me. I won't be 
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laughed at by anyone, I may tell you. That is why I left 
Wellcombe." 

" Oh, dear Mr. Samson, who ever would think of laughing 
at you? And so you go to Exeter to-morrow. Then I 
reckon that is to march as an escort to Royal Georgie ; for she 
goes to-morrow." 

" What do you mean ? " 

"A chaise is ordered, and Mr. Sparke will be post-boy. 
She is to be taken to Exeter." 

" How do you know that ? " 

" Because Jane, the maid as waits on the party upstairs — 
the girl wi' the stumpy nose and a mole on the cheek — she 
heard 'em talk about it, and give the orders for the chaise. 
They start at ten." 

" Who will be with her ? That soldier fellow ? " 

"The baronet? Not he, I think; he goes with the parson 
to Wellcombe. But Mrs. Weldon, she will accompany the 
young lady, and you awkwards will march, with your fluttering 
ribbons, some afore the carriage and some after. Pity you 
haven't a band to play as you go *The Girl I left behind me.' 
I do wonder now whether you will cast a thought on any 
young lady here — left behind ? " 

She put down her head, and looked at him from under her 
lashes and brows, and began to sing — 



*' * The pretty maids are left in town, 

They look from the windows hi^h ; 
They stand in the street, they crowd in the door, 

With many a tear and sigh, 
Singing adieu, my boys ! adieu, my boys I 

Adieu, my boys, adieu ! 
Alack the day, they be marching away, 

Pray, girls, what shall we do?'" 



She trilled the song in a light, pleasant voice, and clinked 
the glasses as she arranged them, but always so as to fall in 
rhythm with the air. 

" I do not know, though, why we should trouble ourselves 
greatly, Mr. Samson. There is your score. Considering how 
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long you sit here it is not a terrible long one. We shan't sigh 
for your money for the till, but for your sweet face." 

" Where is she going to stay at, and with whom in Exeter ? " 
asked the young man, disregarding the coquetry and the 
civilities of the barmaid. 

"There!" exclaimed Anne, with a pout, "the only she 
with you is Miss Thirkleby. I suppose your mother never 
taught you, when a little chap, that it would be in vain to long 
for the moon. You must be content to lay hold of what is 
on your own level. Now, then, keep your hand off my 
waist." 

" I wasn't touching it. I never gave it a thought," protested 
Samson. 

"No more you did. Twas the towel that got whipped 
round my middle." 

"Where to is she going in Exeter?" again asked the 
pertinacious Samson. 

" Going to the Chevalier House, I reckon. Jane — she told 
us something of the sort But, Lord ! I gave no heed to such 
matters. Go after Jane and inquire for yourself. You can't 
mistake her, because of her nose and mole." 

" Has that baronet got a house in Exeter ? " asked Samson, 
very red in the face. 

"I suppose he must have, as it is the Chevalier House. 
Miss Thirkleby is going there. How nice it will be for you, 
Mr. Samson. You quartered at Exeter, too. You will have 
to ask the commandant to let you stand sentinel before the 
Chevaliers' door, and practice goose-steps, because the Royal 
Georgie is lodged there. And if you keep your ear cocked 
you'll hear the baronet saying pretty things to and courtin' of 
her within." 

At that moment Sir John's cheery voice was heard in the 
passage, and shortly after he entered the bar. 

" Ah," said he, " we have a recruit here. That is precisely 
what I was looking for. Young man, I desire you to follow 
me upstairs. I wish to demonstrate to some ladies the use of 
the foUs." 

" I can't fence," said Samson sullenly. 

" Stand up, sir, when I address you," said the baronet. " Are 
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you aware that I am a captain in His Majesty's service ? I 
am your superior officer, and require proper respect You may 
not be drafted into my regiment, but for all that I must insist 
on discipline." 

Samson reluctantly rose to his feet. 

" It is really of no importance," continued Sir John, " whether 
you know how to fence or not. I may give you an initiatory 
lesson. I have been talking to some ladies in the parlour 
above about the various manual actions, and wish to illustrate 
them. There are fencing tools here." 

" And we've masks," said Aime Joyce. 

" We shall require no masks," replied Sir John. " I want 
only to show the ladies certain positions and turns. I can 
manage my foil so as not to touch him, and can assure myself 
that he does not touch me. Take this fencing tool, young 
man, and follow me." 

" The buttons are all right, I trust ? " said the barmaid. 

"Oh yes, quite so. Have no fears. I am an old hand, 
and this young chap is green." 

Sir John led the way, and Samson walked after him. They 
ascended the staircase, and on reaching the landing Sir John 
threw open a door and passed through, with Samson at his heels. 

They entered a parlour, and Samson at once saw Georgie 
seated near the fireplace, dressed in mourning, very pale, 
holding a hand-screen. She raised her brows as he entered, 
but gave no further tokens of recognition. He, on his side, 
rendered but a curt and clumsy acknowledgment to the bow of 
Mrs. Weldon. 

" It is good of you," said that lady. " Sir John Chevalier 
has been trying to explain to us ladies the parries, counter- 
parries, and engagements in fencing. But no words will make 
them clear to us, and with your help he will elucidate them by 
illustration. What is your name ? " 

" Furze, ma'am." 

"Come now. Furze," said the young officer. "Take this 
weapon and stand as you see me do. Hold the foil with both 
hands thus. I am giving you a lesson in the preliminaries." 

Samson stood where placed, with his foil down. 

" Furze," said the baronet, " I am going to put you through 
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attacks, and then I shall be able to show the ladies what are 
the parries. I am not going to touch you at all with my 
weapon, but I desire to show you how to fall on me, and let 
those looking on see in what manner we fencers defend 
ourselves, whether by parry or by what is called attack on the 
sword" 

Then the young officer patiently instructed Samson in the 
manner in which he should hold his body, guard, lunge, and 
attack. 

At first Samson obeyed mechanically, and without feeling 
and exhibiting any interest in the game, and he was clumsy 
and unready. But after a little while he quickened in all his 
parts. He seemed to understand what was required of him, 
and endeavoured to do his best Georgie, who kept her eye 
on him, saw his colour deepen and his face kindle. 

Occasionally Sir John gave him a word of praise, but this 
did not affect him greatly. His brows contracted, he became 
more and more in earnest, and made efforts to reach and 
touch his antagonist, always, however, ineffectually, for Sir 
John was ever ready with his parry. 

Samson appeared to become vexed, then irritated, that he 
was always defeated, his blade invariably warded off. The 
baronet called out ^e names of the parries and made very 
light of the attacks. Presently Samson's assaults became 
more vehement and were delivered quicker. 

All at once the foil sprang from his hand, and he was 
defenceless, and he shook his hand which was jarred. 

"iwMw/" exclaimed Sir John. "Go, man, and pick up 
your foil again." 

Georgie noticed with some uneasiness that Samson's temper 
was mounting. 

He caught up the blade and rushed upon his adversary. 
And again it was twisted out of his grasp, and leaped to the 
other side of the room. 

" Croise ! " laughed Sir John. 

Samson set his teeth; he was blood-red, and his eyes 
flared. He snatched up the foil, put the end between his 
teeth, tore off the button, and springing upon his antagonist, 
hewed at him with the weapon. 
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The baronet at once threw up his foil in guard. Georgie 
uttered a cry and sprang from her chair. The blow was 
delivered with such force and fury that the weapon doubled 
like a switch, and the end coming against Sir John's dheek cut 
it and drew blood. In another moment Samson was disarmed, 
and the baronet put his foot on the £sillen foil. 

" Young man," he said calmly, " you have lost your temper. 
Go down." 

And Furze crept sideways out of the room, lowering at his 
antagonist, but saying nothing. 



CHAPTER XXX 
DISPOSED OF 
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HAVE ventured to seek this private interview, Miss 
Thirkleby," said Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt, on the same 
afternoon, " because I understand that you are leaving Ash- 
burton to-morrow. Surely this is very precipitate and un- 
called-for." 

"Sir, what is to detain me?" 

"Miss Gcorgie, I have known you many years, and I 
may almost say that I am constituted your guardian." 

" I was unaware of that. My uncle left no will" 

"I am your trustee for the manor. That gives me a 
certain responsibility towards you. You have the Manor 
House to go to. The interference of Messrs. Hullett and 
Davey was an impertinence that will not be repeated. As 
to the plate and pictures and whatever else there may be 
of personal property in the house, my advice to you is 
to hold possession of everything till it is claimed by someone 
who can show a good title to it" 

" I am not going back to Wellcombe." 

"Why not? I should wish you to be somewhere where 
I can keep an eye on you, that you are well and happy, 
and have all that you require. These new people whom 
you have taken up" — 

" I beg your pardon, they took me up." 

" Well, as you say, they took you up ; and they are, I dare- 
say, estimable, but they are strangers." 

" Whereas old acquaintances, as Hullett and Davey, turned 
me out of my own house." 
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"If you have become attached to the Weldons, then by 
all means remain with them, accompany them to Wellcombe, 
and exercise hospitality towards them in your own mansion." 

" I have let it to them for three months. Besides, I have 
made my arrangements/' 

" You are going to the Chevaliers ? " 

" No ; to a Chevalier, an old lady, singular, I believe, not to 
Chevaliers en masse, in the plural." 

" Do you know her ? " 

"No; but I have heard about her from Mrs. Weldon, 
who is her niece. I shall receive a small salary as 
companion." 

"It is unnecessary, absolutely." 

"I think otherwise. It may interest you to know that 
she moves in a good circle in Exeter. There are circles 
and circles, I understand. Some have centres, some are 
without The Exeter circle to which Miss Chevalier belongs 
rotates about the cathedral. There are other circles that 
are circumferences only and revolve about a void. Miss 
Chevalier does not belong to one of these." 

"Miss Georgie, you are sharp and distant with me. I 
desire only your happiness." 

" So said Mr. Hullett when he kicked me into the street, 
and Captain Davey responded, * I swear to it* " 

" Do not equate me with these men." 

"Why not?" 

"I have a real, deep regard for you, and desire your 
welfare." He spoke with feeling, and Georgie could see 
that he was sincere. She softened in her manner at once, 
and said, "I am sure of that, Sir Thomas. Yet I am not 
going under tutors and governors." 

" Have you everything that you require? " 

" In what way ? " 

" All that you need from the Manor House. In the hurry 
in which you left " — 

"Was ejected." 

"Were ejected, you had no time to pack and put every- 
thing away." 

"I locked up all drawers and cabinets, and put together 
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my own poor scraps. It is true that I had but a portmanteau, 
but I have empowered Rebecca and Alse to send me the 
remainder of my goods, such as I may need in Exeter.'' 

" Is there nothing left behind that it is unadvisable should 
fall into the hands of strangers ? " 

" Nothing that I am aware of." 

"Then you take with you everythii^ you deem of im- 
portance ? " 

Georgie, who had relaxed her somewhat defiant attitude, 
at once hardened again. She knew to what point Sir 
Thomas was approaching, and she remembered the warning 
given her by the late vicar to be on her guard against his 
getting possession of the manuscript 

She did not answer his question. 

Sir Thomas paced the room with his hands behind his 
back under the tails of his coat He had pursed up his 
lips and knitted his brows. 

Georgina watched him and took a malicious pleasure in 
his embarrassment 

He desired to know about the papers, but shirked 
mentioning the topic in such a way as to awake interest 
in them. He was unaware that she read what was passing 
in his mind. 

"I refer to some papers of your uncle," said he 
hesitatingly. 

" I have offered all his old sermons to Mr. Weldon." 

" Not those. Miss Georgie ; letters, documents." 

"There are bills, not all paid, I fear, a large accumulation 
of them, and several account books." 

" I do not refer to these, but to letters." 

"The letters are mainly from old London friends; they 
are locked up." 

"Did you happen to chance on a work in your uncle's 
handwriting, a sort of romance or jeu d^esprit^ on which he 
had tried his 'prentice hand?" 

" No, I did not chance on it I sought for and found it" 

"Your uncle once talked to me about it It was a 
trifle of the imagination, entitled 'The Revelations of a 
Man about Court.'" 
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« Yes, it is so entitled/' 

" And you have found it ? " 

" Certainly. My uncle told me where it was deposited" 

"Indeed?" 

"Indeed." 

Sir Thomas took a turn through the room. His 
countenance expressed vexation. 

" I do wish, as an old friend, that you would let me glance 
at it." 

" Mr. Hullett and Captain Davey wanted to finger it quite 
as much as do you." 

" You surely did not let them have it ? " 

" Assuredly I did not. My uncle laid on me the obligation 
not to let it fall into undesirable hands." 

" Undesirable, quite so, eminently so — Hullett and Davey." 

"But what harm could such a fantastic trifle, as you 
call it, do to these gentlemen?" asked Georgia 

" It is not a trifle. It contains mention of real personages, 
who object to having their names bandied about I was 
in treaty with your uncle to buy the little work. He 
named a price «for it, and I went to London to consult 
those interested whether to come to his terms. I return 
with a definite proposition. I am empowered to offer you 
an annuity of four hundred a year if you will hand the 
text over to me — four hundred a year charged on the 
duchy estate, over which I exercise control." 

" The duchy estate I " said Georgie, " that is royal property." 

Sir Thomas winced. He had incautiously let out what 
had better remained unsaid. He hastened to mend his 
error as best he could. 

"Yes^ in return for a certain payment made to the 
duchy. It is a three -comer arrangement such as you 
cannot possibly understand." 

" Four hundred a year 1 " echoed Georgina. * 

"Consider, the manor of Wellcombe, with the trifling 
extent of lands that goes with it, is worth hardly sufficient 
to maintain you in comfort. Unless you come to some 
arrangement such as this proposed, you will be in straitened 
circumstances." 
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"Sir Thomas, I will not surrender the 'Revelations* 
to you." 

" You are resolved ? " 

"My uncle's last words to me were: *0n no account let 
Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt have them.'" 

"Resentful, vindictive to the end," muttered the knight. 
Then turning to the girl, he said — 

"He meant that I was not to receive the manuscript till 
I had obtained the stipulated terms." 

"About that he said nothing." 

" But it was implied. We were in treaty about it, and the 
transaction turned on the price." 

Sir Thomas, receiving no answer, went to the hearth 
and stood before the fire, looking into the coals, with his 
hands on his thighs. 

Georgie maintained her position, and observed him. 
After some minutes' consideration, he turned slowly about 
and again addressed her. 

" Miss Georgie, where is this manuscript ? " 

" That," she replied, " I decline to state." 

"Surely you have not left it in the Manor House, even 
locked up?" 

" No, it is not there." 

Sir Thomas took a turn about the room, with his hands 
behind his back. 

"Miss Thirkleby," said he, and his voice shook with 
emotion, "I should be sorry, most sorry, more than I have 
words to express, to have to adopt measures that would be 
unpleasant, not to say humiliating. You have apparently 
carried off with you this valuable document. It seriously 
compromises persons in the very highest position in the 
land. I am quite determined that it shall not be allowed 
'^ the risk of going astray. You have it, you have it in your 
trunk or valise. You leave me no alternative, if you persist 
in your rejection of my handsome offer — I shall be forced 
to adopt a course of action repugnant to my feelings, 
which will indeed suffer more acutely than will yours." 

" To what does this preamble lead ? " 

" You will force me to apply to a magistrate for a warrant 
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to search your boxes. I shall keep guard over you and 
depute a messenger to a Justice, and I shall be able to place 
the matter in such a light before him, that he will not 
scruple to accord me full licence. Consider what this will 
entail. It places you in a position most disagreeable before 
the persons of this inn, before the Weldons (who have be- 
friended you), and before Sir John Chevalier." 

" You may do this if you please," said Geoigina. " It will 
be but anoUier indignity to which I have been subjected by 
you men." She laid stress on the last word, with infinite 
scorn in her tone. "You who set up to be gentlemen, 
chivalrous, and the pinks of courtesy." 

"Miss Thirkleby, do not, I pray you, drive me to it 
Think of this. If I find the manuscript and take it away, 
your claim to the four hundred a year may be disputed, in 
that the document was not voluntarily surrendered." 

" Will it satisfy you if I pass my word as a lady that this 
same budget of papers, the ' Revelations of a Man about 
Court,' with its appendix of letters, is not in any of my boxes, 
bags, parcels, that I am taking to Exeter with me, nor that 
I am carrying it away about my person ? " 

" Of course I will accept your word." 

" Then you have it It is not with me." 

" In Heaven's name, where then is it ? " 

" I have already disposed of it. Sir Thomas." 

" Disposed of it ! " 

Sir Thomas lost colour and staggered back. He read into 
the word employed by Georgie another meaning than that 
intended by her. 

" Yes, you will never be able to touch it It is in vain for 
you to search for it. It is disposed of." 



CHAPTER XXXI 

AN OVATION 

" 'nr^HE carriage will be round shortly to take you away^ 

JL Miss Thirkleby," said the vicar ; " I wish you happi- 
ness and God's blessing in the new life into which you enter. 
You will miss the freedom you have hitherto enjoyed, and 
feel cramped among the conventionalities of a town. On the 
moor are no barriers. Social life in a town, above all a 
cathedral city, is like a sheep market, all pens and hurdles. 
Perhaps when you feel the restraints there, you will look back 
with some yearning to Wellcombe." 

"Oh, Wellcombe itself is well ; I dislike the people there." 

"Possibly; and I hope a time may arrive in which you 
will come to regard the good folk of Wellcombe with more 
kindly feelings than you do at present.'' 

" They are not good folk at all," said Georgie. 

" We are none of us wholly bad, any more than some are 
perfect. When the Fates mixed our futures, they mingled 
gold dust and soot. So it is with men's characters. They 
are a blend. It is well to look for the ore and not see the 
grime." 

" And not soil our fingers in the search. No. The brand 
has burned too deep for the hair to grow." 

" Time heals sores." 

" But does not efface scars." 

" Scars give no pain." 

" But remain as disfigurements." 

" You will soon be at a distance, and have other matters 
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to occupy your mind than your grievances against the people 
of a little moor parish." 

She let the point drop. Her heart was too bitter after the 
insults she had received to be able to forgive. 

" Miss Thirkleby," said the vicar, " are you sure that you 
have everything you require ? " 

" I have all that I am likely to want. When Alse Grylls 
returned, I told her what things to pack and send me ; some 
few things of mine that I had not the time to gather and put 
away in the short time allowed me previous to my ejectment" 

** And you have seen that all has been sent as you asked ? " 

*' I have not opened the box. Alse has put everything into 
a case, and nailed it up. I suppose there was no trunk avail- 
able, or none with key that would fit. I can trust Alse. 
She has a retentive memory, and she would do exactly what 
I enjoined. That reminds me. Salute Moses and Rebecca 
from me. Against the latter I have not a word. She is not 
an engaging woman, but is not objectionable. Be kind to 
Alse. She has no friends, and she loved me. What she 
will do without me I cannot conceive. I visited her most 
days, or gave her jobs to do. If you can help her in this 
latter manner, you will not regret it Here are the keys. 
What in the house is mine and what is not mine, no one as 
yet knows. I have made a rough inventory of the valuables. 
I locked all the cases and drawers and locked the attic door. 
Here are the keys." 

" But I have no right to them." 

" Nor, perhaps, have I. I should prefer that you would take 
charge of all till it is settled to whom they belong. Possibly 
Sir Thomas may cause you some annoyance. He may make 
an excuse to search the house. There is something he 
particularly wants to get into his possession. It is not there. 
Let him fumble for it where he will. But those others, 
HuUett and Davey. Do not suffer them to set foot within." 

" I do not suppose that either of them will have the im- 
pertinence to attempt an entry." 

" Then it remains now only for me to thank you — and I 
do it with a full heart — ^for your goodness to me. I hear the 
post-boy's whip. He is coming round from the yard For- 
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give me if I have sometimes spoken sharply. I have had 
men, and such men, about me hitherto, that I have fallen into 
the habit of regarding them as my natural enemies, and I 
address them as such. It is not easy for me to change my 
manner when I meet one who is good and not self-seeking.'' 

" I trust that where you go you will learn to think more 
highly of men." 

"You have taught me to think so already," answered 
Georgie. 

" One word," said the vicar. " Do not be very impatient 
with Miss Chevalier. She is trying, you will find, perhaps 
very trying, but well intentioned. We really are sending you 
to her in our own interest, she so readily lapses under un- 
worthy influences. You will be doing us a true favour, render- 
ing us your debtors, if you can endure her caprices for a 
while. For a while only. We really did not know what else 
to suggest in your interest, and, as it happens, it is a boon 
to us." 

" I will do what I can." 

" Here comes my wife, and here is John." 

" With a small bouquet of winter flowers, such as I could 
beg, borrow, or steal," said the baronet " They are few, but 
they may remind you that the place grows something besides 
thorns." 

Mrs. Weldon was in travelling dress, and warmly clad. The 
day was bright and the air soft. 

Georgie's box and the case were being taken down. She 
descended, following them. A choking feeling came into 
her throat. These Weldons had been kind to her, Sir John 
attentive, and the ugly maid Jane, with the mole, had been 
ready to do anything for her and did it cheerfully. The 
landlady in rustling silk, with hair arranged in miniature 
barrels about her temples, had never failed to inquire after 
her, and had pressed attentions on her, and she now tarried 
below to say good-bye. 

Without, on the doorstep, stood Sir Thomas, with some- 
thing furry cast over his arm. He must have left Prince's Hall 
at a very early hour, and in the dark, to be now at Ashburton. 
His hair was quite unrufHed and his garments uncreased. 

14 
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He was watching the adjustment of the trunk and box in 
their places behind the carriage, and he put out a hand to 
touch the latter. 

This somewhat nettled the girl. She suspected that ke 
was mistrustful of her word, and was scrutinising her luggage 
in that light She therefore said, ''You have my word of 
honour. Sir Thomas, and that ought to suffice." 

" It more than suffices," answered the knight. 

Mrs. Weldon entered the carriage, and Sir John pressed 
forward to hand in Georgie, then offered her the flowers. 
The officious " boots " put up the steps, shut the door, and 
touched his forehead. 

'' Stand back," said Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt ; and gomg to the 
side of the carriage, he cast over the ladies' knees an Astrakhan 
fur rug. 

" It will ensure some warmth, in thinking of me," said he. 
" Warmth sans Cayenne." 

Georgie turned to thank him, and put forth her hand ; but 
the signal had been given to the post-boy, and the carriage 
rolled away. 

The conveyance had not proceeded a hundred yards before 
it was brought to a standstill by a great man, who stood across 
the road in front of the horses, flourishing a stick. At the 
same moment Georgie saw Moses and Rebecca by the way- 
side, who now pressed forward to say good-bye. 

Moses rolled a dozen apples into the girl's lap, and Rebecca 
forced a bottle on Georgie. 

" Oh, miss ! It is a cordial of my own making. Dear 
blood! whatever shall us do wi'out you?" 

Then the big man who had arrested the carriage came 
round to the side ; he had given the post-boy a shilling to 
halt 

Georgie recognised the broad, rosy, honest face of Richard 
Furze. 

" Do, miss," said the farmer, touching his hat " I couldn't 
let y' go wi*out a word. And here, too, be Peter Buzzicott, the 
clerk, as sez, sez he, he mun see the last o' your sweet face. 
Please, miss, to overlook that triflin' little afliair of the women^ 
when they hollered at you and ca'd you names. Twas my 
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old woman, Susie, as set 'em on to it. Her was just about 
mad because you'd refused our boy and sent him to the 
bloody wars. I don't take it amiss that he have enlisted. 
It'll make Sammy a bit more amiable, mebbe, and not so 
cocksure. As to my old woman and the rest o' them screech- 
ing cats o' females — well, wimmen will be wimmen — ^they was 
ordained to it, and us can't help it. You must make allow- 
ances. Furze makes a prodigious blaze if you put a light to 
it, but the grass comes the greener for it" 

Then forward came Peter Buzzicott, carrying something 
tied up in a newspaper. 

" Beg parding, miss," said he. " Us didn't like to interfere 
at the door of the Lion becos the quality was there. My old 
woman, her'd a come to-day but her's that crippled wi' rheu- 
matics, her can't get about But her made you a gurt pasty. 
You'm travellin' a terrible long way — and them pasties be 
cruel sustainin'. Her's put her heart into it, for sure. You'll 
find it solid eatin'. Take it, miss, and welcome." 

" I — I thank you," said Georgie. She could say no more. 

Then the carriage began to move on. But the clerk shouted, 
"No, Mr. Sparke, not yet. I've sum'ut more. Look here, 
miss," he drew a sheet of rather dirty and crumpled paper 
from his pocket. " As you're goin' away from Wellcombe, 
I don't think you ort to go wi'out a copy of the account of 
the awful thunderstorm as took place at Wellcombe of which 
there appeared a long account in the papers. I've heard say 
as they've a grand cathedral to Exeter, but they arn't a-had 
no such a thunderstorm as we had. You may go round 
England and won't find the like. So I've copied out the 
whole account for you." 

Georgie pressed the old fellow's hand as it was thrust into 
the carriage. Then the derk shouted — 

" All right, George 1 " to the post-boy, and the wheels turned. 
But now appeared a line of young women on the road, on 
each side, waving their handkerchiefs and shouting good- 
bye! 

Some ran beside the chaise, some put their hands in for a 
shake. 

"We're cruel sorry to lose you, miss! Us did behave 
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shameful. Us knows it now. There, now, let bygones be 
bygones ! " 

" Here, Miss Georgie ! Here's my coral necklace. Do y* 
now take it" 

" Oh, Miss Georgie ! here be a bracelet o' some sort of 
metal as I picked up in father's field over against Granny 
Grylls'." And the bronze armlet once offered to her by 
Samson and rejected was thrust upon her. 

"Us have all walked from Wellcombe to have a last 
glimpse of you," said a third girl. "Here's a packet of 
peppermints to suck on the road." 

" Mother have sent you some liquorice, in case you have a 
cough," from a fourth. 

" Ah, miss ! I wish us was chuckin' of an old slipper 
arter you — ^you goin' to be married to a king's son, as is 
vitty." 

At length the postilion was able to crack his whip and the 
horses broke into a trot The last of those who had come 
on foot from Wellcombe were left behind. 

But just then out from a lane came trotting Squire Hullett 
and Captain Davey. 

" Oh, ho ! " shouted the former, presenting a full view of his 
pasty orb. " We've ridden over to give you an escort as far 
as Bickington. It shan't be said that you leave us without 
due honour being paid you." 

" I will swear to it," said Davey, bobbing on his saddle on 
the right side, and turning his blazing face towards her. 

So these two men rode on, one on each side of the chaise, 
occasionally interjecting some compliment that was hardly 
caught by the person to whom it was addressed, owing to the 
rumble of the wheels, or some injunction to the post-boy to 
look after the precious passenger he was conveying. 

At the summit of the long ascent to Bickington, whence the 
road dips into the basin of the Teign, the two riders drew up, 
flourished their hats, hallooed, made profound bows, shouted 
good wishes, then turned and galloped back. 

Georgie sank back in the carriage, and remained silent for 
full a quarter of an hour. 

Then, rousing herself, she said to Mrs. Weldon, " Excuse 
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me if I seem uncourteous. I cannot converse. Something 
is going on in me, I know not what." 

" My dear," answered Mrs. Weldon, " do not think of me. 
I am quite happy looking at and enjoying the scenery. I have 
never been in this part of the country before, and the drive is 
full of surprises." 

So the girl was not required to make conversation. She 
allowed her thoughts to travel over the past, and her mind 
to marvel over the incidents of the departure from Ash- 
burton. 

Verily, human characters are made up of soot and gold, 
and perhaps it may be worth while to sully the hands for the 
sake of the precious grains. Yet, sometimes, that even is not 
required; in the sifting of life the ore comes to the top in 
gleaming particles. 

Georgie had not reckoned on any kindly feelings towards 
her existing in Wellcombe. Her heart had closed against the 
natives, who had treated her with exceptional and unwarranted 
rudeness. And yet an outburst of good nature and of affec- 
tion had taken place, the rough expression of compunction for 
what had taken place. 

Now she recalled many little instances of good feeling, 
which had been forgotten in the turmoil of her resentment 
and mortified pride, that of late had raged within her. 

These moorland folk were creatures of impulse. They 
were not governed by reason and prudence ; they resembled 
their mountain bums, now turbid and brawling, then crystal- 
line, dancing on their way in twinkling ripples. They were 
like their skies, now lowering and stormy, and then breaking 
into sunshine and smiles. 

They must be accepted as they were, the children of nature. 
More must not be demanded of them than that they should 
be true to themselves. 

That HuUett and Davey, the rogue and the dolt, should 
have shown a desire to make amends for indignities offered, 
was indeed amazing. They — even they I 

A revolution, or rather the preliminary agitation that 
precedes a revolution, was taking place in Georgie's heart. 

Mrs. Weldon heard a suppressed sob at her side. She said 
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no word, but drew the girl's hand into her own upon her lap, 
and caressed it. Neither spoke. 

Presently they were at Chudleigh, where horses were 
changed. Then on, up the long ascent to Haldon, and the 
day was closing in. 

Mrs. Weldon dozed. 

Georgie, looking out, saw that they passed among the 
recruits under the sergeant, not marching, as they had received 
no drill, but straggling along their way to Exeter. 

As the carriage toiled up the height one of these young 
men walked ahead of his company and kept alongside the 
chaise. 

He said nothing, hardly looked within, but trudged forward 
with bowed head. 

At first Georgie did not pay attention, but as he persisted 
in striding level with the chaise window her observation was 
drawn to him, and she recognised Samson. 

Then an impulse stirred her, rising out of the changing 
feelings, and she signed to him to approach. He did not 
notice her hand, and after a pause she called him by name. 

The vicar's wife was asleep. 

The young man, with an expression of surprise and 
pleasure, drew near. 

" Samson," said she, " you may come and see me occasion- 
ally — only occasionally, mind you. We shall both be strangers 
in Exeter, and lonely, and may be glad to exchange a word 
together — about — old Wellcombe." 

She had gulped down another epithet that had started to 
her lips, descriptive of her feelings at that moment towards 
" old Wellcombe." 



CHAPTER XXXII 
JOSEPH'S CUP 

THE lanterns slung across the street had been lighted, 
and lamps were burning before some private houses, 
and candles, guttered in the few shop windows that were open 
after nightfall as the carriage arrived in Exeter conveying the 
ladies to Northemhaye, where resided Miss Chevalier. 

"You must expect to find her somewhat eccentric," Mrs. 
Weldon said. " She is kind, over-indulgent to some persons, 
and liable to be imposed upon. Her late companion exercised 
over her an undue and mischievous influence, and John had 
to use all his authority to get her dismissed. It was for a 
moment doubtful which would prevail, the nephew or the 
confidante. If she had succeeded, poor Miss Chevalier would 
have become as wax in the hands of a designing woman. 
Happily, respect for her family and justifiable pride in my 
brother, her nephew, carried the day. Some old maids have 
a tendency to lapse under the control of inferiors, who obtain 
their power either by flattering their vanity or by encouraging 
their foibles. Then they use their power by poisoning the 
minds of their mistresses against their relatives. The woman 
who has been got rid of attempted to shut the door in our 
faces. John at last took the matter into his own hands. He 
forced himself as a guest into the house, though the woman 
did all in her power to put him off, and he succeeded in 
turning her out" 

" You are not afraid of my doing the same ? " 
" Not in the least. John has a keen perception of char- 
acter. He said at once that you would be the right person. 
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' Straight as a whistle,' was his expression. Besides, you are 
there only to suit yourself, till you can find out what you 
would like to do, where you would like to go. I know what 
we would desire, above all — that you should come back to 
Wellcombe. That, however, I suppose you will not consent 
to?" 

" N-n-no." 

" Miss Millward, the late companion, took at last to writing 
my aunt's letters for her ; when John offered to call on Miss 
Chevalier there always came back a reply that his aunt was in 
such a condition of nervous prostration, or was so troubled 
with palpitations, that she was obliged to ask him to postpone 
the visit. At last John went to the house and was reRised 
admission, but entered notwithstanding, and was met by Miss 
Millward on the stairs. He went past her, deaf to her pro- 
testations. It was as good as a play. But here we are. Do 
not be discouraged if Miss Chevalier is unamiably disposed 
at first. She cannot get over the loss of her dear Millward." 

The chaise drew up at a doorway to a tall brick house 
with long windows, in the Georgian style, the ugliest which 
absence of wit in man could design except the villa of white 
brick with red trimmings of to-day. 

A lamp burned over the entrance. 

The rap of the post-boy was answered, and the door was 
opened by a grim, elderly maid, who looked ill pleased at the 
arrival of Mrs. Weldon and Miss Millward's substitute. 

Another servant -was in the hall, and Georgie saw at a 
glance that the domestics were in league to resent the in- 
trusion. 

They made difficulties about her luggage. There was no 
man in the house, and the post-boy could not leave his horses. 
The box was too heavy for two women to carry upstairs. 

Mrs. Weldon turned on them. 

" Very well," said she ; " I shall inform Miss Chevalier.* It 
is a pity that a general clearance was not effected when Miss 
Millward was dismissed." 

Then the two women sulkily bestirred themselves. Mrs. 
Weldon signed to the parlour-maid to lead the way and 
announce herself and Miss Thirkleby. The two were shown 
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upstairs into a large drawing-room, with handsome curtains 
and carpet, and with a fire of coals at one end, by which with 
her gown turned up over her knees sat a little lady with a 
book in her hand. Beside her was a small table on which 
stood a pair of silver candlesticks and snuffers in a tray. 
Miss Chevalier greeted her niece with warmth, but with a 
touch of plaintiveness in her greeting, and bowed stifHy to 
Georgie. 

"Sit down. Pray take a seat. Say what you will have. 
You must be dreadfully tired. Such a long distance and the 
roads so bad. Will you take a dish of tea or wine and 
biscuits? Or will you have something more solid? Any- 
thing, everything in the house is yours, but I must inform you 
that my servants are tired out They have had a great deal 
of extra work to-day, getting two rooms ready. You will 
excuse a regular supper. I told them that, under the circum- 
stances, I was sure you would pardon the omission. They 
are willing ; but you may work a willing horse to death." 

A tap at the door, and the maid entered with subdued 
malevolence in her face. 

"Please, ma'am," to Mrs. Weldon, "the post-boy hasn't 
been paid." 

"That is my affair," said Miss Chevalier, fumbling for her 
purse. " No, Lucy, you come on a visit to me." 

" I beg your pardon," said Mrs. Weldon, putting out her 
hand to arrest that of her aunt. " If the boy does not know, 
it is the fault of his master. I said he was to conduct me 
back to Ashburton to-morrow. He has had his instructions.. 
He will be here to-morrow morning at half-past ten." 

" Yes, ma'am." 

"The post-boy did not ask for the money," said Mrs. 
Weldon. "This is a bit of Eliza's impertinence. I am 
really surprised, my dear aunt, that you can put up with such 
servants." 

" There, there I " protested the old lady. " Do not please 
touch on tiiis topic, the short time you are here. And fancy 
beginning on it at the very moment of your arrival. I am 
very comfortable with them, and they are all devoted to me. 
They have been in my service for a long time, and worship 
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the very ground on which I stand." Mrs. Weldon said no 
more. 

" But now," pursued Miss Chevalier, " what will you take ? 
I am sure that you need something." 

"Really, bed is all that Miss Thirkleby and I desire. 
We had a supply of good things on the way, so that, for 
my part, I could touch nothing if the table were covered." 

"I am sorry for that in one way," said Miss Chevalier. 
"It looks so inhospitable to receive you and give you no 
food. On the other hand, my servants are fagged out 
They have worked like slaves all day. If you really desire 
bed, would you kindly touch the bell. Miss Thirkleby ; we will 
have prayers." 

" Prayers ! " escaped Georgie's lips. " It is not Sunday." 

" We have family prayers every day. My servants are truly 
pious and evangelical persons. They would rather go without 
a meal than miss their devotions." 

Georgie pulled the bell-rope. 

About five minutes later a servant entered and arranged a 
set of chairs in a row near the door, then produced from a 
side table a large Bible in red calf and a thumbed book of 
family prayers, then set the silver candlesticks one on each 
side of the Bible, and snuffed the candles. 

Presently a procession entered, headed by the scullery- 
maid. Then came the under-housemaid, followed by the 
housemaid. The parlour-maid fell into place ; then came the 
lady's maid, and the cook with a glowing face closed the series. 
Six women to wait upon this one poor shrivelled morsel 
of gentility. 

" I always read first part of a chapter," said Miss Chevalier. 
" Pray sit down." 

Down went the servants, collapsing in a row, and folded 
their hands on their laps. Six pair of eyes looked steadily 
and inimically at the new companion. They had all been 
very comfortable under the Millward regime. 

There was less hostility in the cook's eyes, for they had a 
glassy aspect, and she was struggling to suppress a hiccough, 
and very little in those of the kitchen-maid — what antagonism 
this last had was assumed, so as to be like the rest 
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Miss Chevalier now assumed a pair of spectacles. She had 
not used them when reading to herself, but the assumption of 
glasses across the nose was a sort of investiture for her 
sacerdotal office. 

Presently she began to read — 

" Genesis, chapter forty-four." A pause. Then very slowly, 
articulating each syllable like a child who has begun to read : 
" And he com-man-ded the stew-ard of his house, say-ing, Fill 
the men's sacks with food, as much as they can car-ry, and put 
ev-er-y man's mon-ey in the sack's mouth. And put my cup, 
the sil-ver cup, in the sack's mouth of the young-est, and his 
com mon-ey. And he did ac-cor-ding to the word that Jo-seph 
had spo-ken." 

Georgie remembered that her uncle had never had any 
prayers except such as he was obliged to recite in church. 
Miss Chevalier read infinitely slowly. Her uncle had read 
very fast. Each was equally unintelligible. Miss Chevalier 
was so deliberate that by the time she had reached the second 
member of a sentence the tenor of the first had escaped the 
memory. Mr. Thirkleby had read so fast that the mind in its 
endeavour to follow lost wind and abandoned the race. 

Georgie became aware that she had entered a house 
where there was a considerable amount of outward profession 
of religion, whereas in that of her uncle there had been none 
at all. 

She was likewise aware that strong antagonistic forces were 
ranged against her. That row of seated women might have 
been a platoon of soldiers called out to shoot her. Happily 
Georgie was accustomed to ill-will, latent if not expressed, and 
she did not heed it On the contrary, it roused the fighting 
nature in her. But this experience had one bad effect at once. 
It set back and trod down the rising kindliness that had been 
filling her heart since leaving Ashburton. The softness was 
past, and she became hard again. 

She heard Miss Chevalier laboriously proceeding with the 
story of the brethren of Joseph, how they left Egypt and how 
they were hastening home, how the steward pursued them and 
charged them with having carried off Joseph's silver cup. 

She heard, without giving heed, how that they indignantly 
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and with strong asseverations of innocence protested that the 
cup was not with them. It was in none of their baggage. 
Then she heard how the steward insisted on a search. 

** Then they speed-i-ly took down ev-e-ry man his sack to 
the ground, and o-pen-ed ev-e-ry man his sack. 

**And he search-ed and be-gan at the eld-est, and left 
at the young-est, and the cup was found in Ben-ja-min's 
sack." 

Then Miss Chevalier said, " Let us pray." 

At once the row of servants performed with adroitness the 
evolution of right about face, and plumped down on their 
knees. The cook only failed in dexterity ; she nearly fell over, 
but was buttressed up by the kitchen-maid. 

That night Georgie had troubled dreams. 

She had not concerned herself to unpack her trunk. She 
had taken out only such articles as she at once needed. The 
case stood against the wall and was nailed up. It would have 
to be opened with the cleaver on the morrow. 

In her dreams Georgie thought she was travelling up 
Haldon Hill with this case on her back. Looking behind her, 
she saw Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt in pursuit, pointing, and saying, 
" The cup ! where is Joseph's cup ? " 

And she strained every nerve to get forward, yet could 
not, and she kept protesting, "The cup — the cup is not in 
my case." 



CHAPTER XXXIII 
THE CAPTAIN'S CABIN 

BREAKFAST was late, usually, at Miss Chevalier's. Its 
production was attended with difficulties. The servants 
were late. Then they had their own breakfasts. After that 
their leavings had to be warmed up for their mistress. And 
before that was done they were constrained by the exigencies 
of digestion to sit for half an hour and talk. Moreover, the 
cook liked to skim the daily paper before returning to the 
fire. 

At breakfast, on the following morning, Miss Chevalier was 
cheerful and chatty. 

Mrs. Weldon informed her that she had brought for her a 
pound of clotted cream from Ashburton, and had given it to 
the cook overnight to put in a cool place. 

At breakfast a jam glass appeared with some in it, about 
four ounces by weight of cream. 

Miss Chevalier was interested to hear particulars of the cure 
to which Mr. Weldon had been appointed; and the vicar's 
wife tactfully referred to Georgie as one most intimately 
acquainted with Wellcombe, as a means of drawing her into 
the conversation. 

When breakfast was over and the ladies rose, Georgie said, 
" I have brought down a little bunch of flowers that Sir John 
gave me — I presume for you. Miss Chevalier. They are not 
much, he said, but all that he could get in Ashburton." 

"I value whatever comes from the dear fellow,'' said the 
lady. '^ Will you touch the bell and ask for some cold water. 
We will put them in a vase here. But stay — I believe that at 
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this moment the servants are having their snack between meals. 
I hate myself being disturbed whilst eating, and consequently 
do not like to break in on them. Would you mind, Miss 
Thirkleby, running down into the kitchen and bringing me my 
little water can ? " 

Georgie obeyed. She descended to the lower regions, and 
entered the kitchen as the domestics were enjoying themselves 
on bread and cream, or, to be more exact, on cream and 
bread. 

" Now, look here, miss, once for all," said the cook, " this 
is my realm, and I don't allow nobody in it. So clear out" 

" I shall go whithersoever the mistress of the house sends 
me," answered Georgie. " Give me Miss Chevalier's can with 
fresh water in it." 

During the morning, after Mrs. Weldon had departed, 
Georgie was with the old lady, and endeavoured to ascertain 
from her what were the duties required of her ; whether to 
see to household affairs, the ordering of meals, the manage- 
ment of the servants, the keeping of accounts, or whether she 
was supposed, as companion, to be with and amuse Miss 
Chevalier. 

She found the old lady vague in her ideas as to duties. The 
house managed itself. The meals came approximately at the 
proper hours, the servants were all that could be desired, and 
needed no supervision. Accounts were never kept ; but Miss 
Chevalier liked to be talked to and amused. The old lady 
recurred occasionally to the excellences of Miss Millward, 
and harped on the smoothness with which life had moved 
when she was there. No troubles about the servants, no 
complaints, whereas since she had been dismissed, either Lucy 
(Mrs. Weldon) or Sir John had been much with her, and there 
had been many worries, complaints against the servants of 
incivility and of wastefulness. 

" If they are a little wanting in frugality," said the lady, " I 
had much rather it was so than that I should be vexed. I can 
make both ends meet, and I like to take life easily. But 
Lucy has a way about her that ruffles me. I hate to be 
fretted because some crusts are thrown into the ash-bin, or 
because the butcher's meat is under weight, or because there 
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are men in the kitchen. Life is not worth living if one has to 
be troubled about such matters. My servants are good 
Christian people, and would cheerfully starve themselves 
rather than I should want anything. Perhaps you would like 
to be shown over the house. I will take you. Then you 
will know your way." 

The old lady rose with a rustle of her garments. She wore 
a shot grey silk dress, and dark mittens on her hands. She 
had been pretty, but was now withered, yet she had good 
features. Her hair was done into little curls under a lace cap 
with black ribbons. 

She never left the room without drawing a barbge shawl over 
her shoulders. 

'' You will be pleased to see the house, I suppose ? " she 
said. ^* It belonged to my mother. She came of a good 
family, and brought my father some money — but I have that 
now. We are in Northemhaye, on the site of some of the old 
castle buildings, in a commanding position. There aire fine 
trees here, and I have a respectable garden. My garden," 
continued Miss Chevalier, " is mainly for flowers, but I have a 
vegetable garden as well Unhappily the slugs are numerous, 
and so is the wire-worm, and now I have to get all my 
vegetables from the greengrocer's. There is a little con- 
servatory — rather damp, and the flowers mildew in it. The 
gardener says that the aspect is unsuitable. I have to 
purchase fresh plants every year, and my bill to the seedsman 
and florist comes to quite a considerable figure. My bulbs 
have a curious peculiarity. They die in my garden but come 
up at a distance in that of my man, who supplies families with 
cut flowers. He tells me that it is really surprising how far 
underground bulbs will travel if they dislike the soil in which 
they are placed. My gardener is an invaluable man. I pay 
him a guinea a week, and he is a true Christian. Aspect is 
against me, he says. You see my garden slopes to the 
north." 

By this time Miss Chevalier had descended the stairs to the 
hall. 

" Here on the left," said she, " is the dining-room. On the 
opposite side, that door — ^will you kindly open it ? — ^leads into 
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what I humorously call the captain's cabin — two rooms 
given up to my nephew. One is the bedroom, and the other 
is a little boudoir. I have been obliged to make the farther 
apartment his sitting-room, for — I grieve to say it — he smokes. 
It is his sole vice. I could not let him have his cigar in the 
room that opens on to the hall, because then the fumes would 
be perceptible there, and reach me in the drawing-room. So 
I have had the outer chamber converted into his sleeping 
apartment, and beyond is the room in which I tolerate his 
smoking, so long as he keeps his head up the chimney and 
the window open. I trust your uncle never smoked." 

" Oh yes, he did." 

" Ah, poor man ! and called to his account. You have seen 
my nephew. He is a thoroughly honourable, straightforward 
man, but he has only a small estate, and looks to get forward 
in his profession. It is unfortunate that he has so few 
relatives, and none in a position to push his interests at head- 
quarters. I can find no fault with him ; his tastes are simple, 
but I do not like his smoking, and he has given me some 
annoyance by meddling in my domestic affairs. Ah ! there is 
the summons to dinner. I dine early, and on Sundays and 
Saturdays have cold meats so as to save the servants. That 
was the first bell. We have still a little time. Apart from the 
difficulty about John's smoking, I like to have him here, as he 
gives less trouble to the servants who have to bring up water 
and coals. When John is here, I am obliged to dine late, and 
then I generally invite some of the officers to dinner, or let 
him bring his friends." 

Miss Chevalier led the way into the inner apartment 
" Cosy, pleasant little parlour for a bachelor, is it not ? " 

The inner chamber panelled with deal, painted white, had 
on one side a bookcase well filled. 

"I should object to his smoking here," continued Miss 
Chevalier, " as you see it is a library, and smoke adheres to 
books. But, as you see, they are not works I am likely to 
require: PinkertOfCs Voyages^ Locke on the Understanding, 
Smiths Wealth of Nations, The Farmet^s Magazine, Gillies 
History of Greece, I keep the books here ; they belonged to 
my uncle, and I never look into them." 
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"Surely this," said Georgie, "will be in your line," and she 
pointed to the back of a volume labelled An Introduction to 
a Godly Life. 

"Oh, that," replied Miss Chevalier, not noticing the touch 
of malice in the girl's tone, "that is only a sham book; 
back and emptiness. It is intended for pamphlets or news- 
paper cuttings. Just a case to contain what would otherwise 
litter about." 

" Does Sir John often stay with you ? " asked Georgia 

"Rarely — ^very rarely. You see he is with his regiment 
most of his time, or with Lucy. He is much attached to his 
sister and likes his brother-in-law. They get on admirably 
together. Only once in the way can he aiSbrd to visit his old 
aunt. There is the second belL" 

It was not Sunday or Saturday, accordingly there was not 
cold meat only on the table. The little meal was good and 
nicely served. There were cutlets and mashed potatoes and 
game, also an open jam tart. 

" I think," said Miss Chevalier, " I could relish some of that 
clotted cream Mrs. Weldon brought. It would go well, Eliza, 
with the fruit in the tart." 

" Please, ma'am, there is none left," said the maid. 

"None left!" echoed Miss Chevalier. "How odd — I 
thought — and I am so fond of cream." 

"There was really very little, ma'am. You had some at 
break£[ist, and the thunder has turned the rest, so that cook 
had to throw it away." 

" Thunder, and in midwinter ? " 

" It is in the air, ma'am." 

Georgie wondered whether in that professedly pious house- 
hold more mischief was not done than in that of her uncle, 
who was cynically pagan. This old maid demoralised all her 
domestics, making them dishonest and hypocritical. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 
A FIND 

IN the afternoon Miss Chevalier was accustomed to doze, 
and she let Georgie understand that she was free. 
Accordingly, having time at her disposal, she unpacked her 
trunks and put away the contents in the chest of drawers and 
wardrobe of her bedroom. Then she seated herself to con- 
sider her position. 

She hardly knew whether to be angry with or to pity the 
old lady, who in her selfishness refused to look into the 
conduct of the household, lest it should interfere with her ovm 
ease. 

There had at least been no profession of religion about her 
uncle, and she was almost inclined to think that the moral 
atmosphere in his parsonage was more wholesome than in the 
residence of this pious spinster. 

It was, said Georgie to herself, no concern of hers that this 
old lady should be cheated, for Miss Chevalier was content to 
have it so, and resented any attempt to break into her fool's 
paradise. Nevertheless, Georgie was uncomfortable. 

To see this sort of thing going on before her eyes, and 
allowed to pass uncommented on and unrebuked, militated 
against what she considered to be right. 

She was aware that she was an inmate of the house on 
sufferance, put there by the Weldons to keep out the 
Millward. 

Miss Chevalier was restless to be back in chains under the 
thraldom of the discarded companion. Georgie would have 
to act with the utmost judgment. For the sake of those kind 
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people who had nursed and befriended her, she must do what 
she was able to serve their ends. 

Georgie knew what the danger was. The old lady was very 
comfortably off, and possessed so good an income that she 
was not sensible of the reckless prodigality that went on in the 
house. The Weldons were poor — the living of Wellcombe 
was little better than a dying. It was worth but two hundred 
a year, and the solitary position of the place necessitated the 
keeping of a pony trap. What Lucy Weldon feared was lest 
Miss Millward should get such control over the mind of her 
aunt as to induce her to leave her money to the companion 
instead of the niece. Miss Millward had been got rid of, but 
there was no certainty that she was completely routed, past 
recovery. 

Georgie saw clearly that if she attempted to put to rights 
what was wrong in the establishment, this must be done 
cautiously. There must be no precipitation, or Miss Chevalier 
might revolt, order her to leave, and recall the Millward. 
That would be a poor return for the kindness shown her by 
the Weldons. 

She deemed it advisable at first not to interfere between 
the mistress and her servants. If she observed gross 
dishonesty and dereliction of duty she would communicate 
with Mrs. Weldon, and leave her to act as she judged most 
expedient. 

Her own position in the house was undetermined. She was 
not empowered to act as housekeeper, the keys were not 
permanently committed to her. When something was required 
that was under lock. Miss Chevalier said, "My dear Miss 
Thirkleby, will you kindly save me the trouble of getting it ? 
Here is the key. Be so good as to return it to me." 

She did not collect the bills and pay the accounts. Pay- 
ment was done in a haphazard manner through the cook or 
the parlour-maid, and the bills were accepted by her and 
unverified. 

She was not to read to Miss Chevalier, who was quite able 
to occupy her mind with a book unassisted. She was not to 
play cribbage with her, for Miss Chevalier regarded cards as 
savouring of evil. 
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She was a companion in name only — " to touch the bell," 
for the lady, and to put coals on the fire, and this to save the 
parlour-maid trouble, and to fetch and carry. 

But Georgie was shrewd, and she soon perceived what it 
was that the old lady really required, and what she hinted at 
was precisely that which the girl could not give. She expected 
to be made a fuss with, to have the companion take ten 
thousand unnecessary precautions to secure her in health, to 
administer flattery incessantly, and to fall in with her charitable 
schemes. About these latter Georgie was too ignorant to feel 
interested, and she had too much self-respect to administer 
flattery. 

Having riddled this all out in her own mind, and come to a 
conclusion as to what her conduct should be towards Miss 
Chevalier on one side, and towards the domestics on the 
other, Georgie drew a long breath, rose from her chair, and 
addressed herself to the task of opening the case sent by Alse 
Grylls, that contained her after-thoughts. It was a rough deal 
box, clumsily fastened with old nails that had been beaten 
straight, and then hammered in with a stone. As they had 
gone into the wood in all directions, had protruded and split 
the wood, or had doubled over, the lid was not particularly 
firm. Accordingly, the old woman, to make secure, had 
roped the box about, and had fastened the cord in many 
knots. 

It cost Georgie much time to undo these. She could not 
cut them, as she had but a tiny pocket-knife that was blunt, 
and the cord was too thick to be severed by the scissors. 

When the bonds were removed, the nails offered no effective 
resistance. By means of the tongs she was able to heave the 
lid and start them. 

Then she threw open the case, and saw that it was stuffed 
with a host of trifles, mostly reminiscences of childhood, along 
with a riding-habit, and some coloured dresses that she was 
not likely for some time to require. 

As she lifted the habit, she was surprised to find that it 
weighed heavier than she had anticipated. Then, considering 
that it might be wrapped about some fragile article, she 
cautiously unrolled it, and started and caught her breath as 
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she recognised a brown earthenware jar, sealed up, and 
labeUed "AUspice." 
Along with this was a rudely scrawled note. 

" Dear Miss Georgie, — There now, doanty be angry if I 
send you back this here cloam pot and all therein, for sure as 
eggs be eggs I be an ole woman and my days may not be 
long. And the folks might take it into their heads to bum 
me out of house and home, seeing as I be no better nor an 
ole witch. There be no tellin'. These Wellcombe folk be 
amazin' comical dogs. An' I thowt my dere lamb, as 'ow I 
could have no wst thinkin' of my bein' in charge of thickey 
cloam pot, and its contents, and as 'ow you mite want of it 
some day, and as 'ow it reely belongeth to you. And as 'ow 
I couldn't be surety for it, me bein' an ole woman an' my days 
drawing to evening. So 'aving this 'ere chance I thowt well 
to lay 'old thereon and send you the pot back right on end, 
and you can keep it and the 'ponsibility will be your'n. God 
blessy is the dayly praer of 

" Ole Alse." 

Georgie sank on the floor and covered her face with her 
hands, overwhelmed with shame. She had passed her word 
of honour to Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt that the manuscript was no 
longer in her possession. 

When he was eyeing the boxes, she had challenged him with 
mistrust in her good faith. It was rel3dng upon her word 
that he had refrained from an examination of her goods. She 
felt as though she could never look the knight in the face 
again. Her face burnt She was choking with emotion, and 
the scalding tears poured over her cheeks. 

What was to be done? How could she clear herself? 
Should she write and explain the circumstances ? It was the 
only reparation she could make for her unintentional lie, the 
only way in which she could cut off from her the imputation 
of the basest deception, should it come to his knowledge that 
she had carried away with her the "Revelations of a Man 
about Court" 

In an access of humiliation she started from the floor, went 
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to the table, and wrote an incoherent letter of apology and 
explanation. It was marred by the tears that fell on the page. 
She tore it up and recommenced another. 

But then further consideration came and arrested her hand. 
If she confessed that the coveted manuscript was with her, Sir 
Thomas would assuredly hasten to Exeter, and renew his 
abortive attempt to wring it from her. 

She could refuse him again, but there was this to be thought 
of as complicating the situation. It was more than possible 
that Miss Chevalier would be drawn into the dispute; she 
might come to hear of the story connected with Geoigie's 
origin, and the girl had gauged the character of the mistress of 
the house to know that she was vastly inquisitive. Further, if 
Miss Chevalier should know her story, and of the eagerness 
with which this manuscript was desired, then in half an hour 
it would be known in the kitchen, and everyone in the house 
would be on the alert to get a sight of the document. 

The girl would have the utmost difficulty in keeping it from 
prying eyes. 

In a strange house, with nothing that she could lock except 
a trunk furnished with an ordinary lock, such as a chance key 
might fit, this would be full of risk. 

She tore up a second letter that was incomplete. Then 
she left the table. Her first consideration must be where to 
dispose of the precious budget. Her trunk was out of the 
question. The box in which Alse had sent her collection had 
the lid in a shattered condition. 

Georgie tried the drawers of her writing-table. They had 
locks, but no key, nor had a cabinet against the wall. The 
chest of drawers was without locks. She searched for a hiding- 
place in the room. There was none in any way suitable. 

She worked the cork out of the jar, and withdrew the 
manuscript It was too bulky to be carried about by her 
everywhere and all day in her pocket. 

What was to be done with it ? 

She seated herself in an arm-chair, opened the parcel, and 
spread out the volume on her lap. Then she fell to musing. 

In this collection of closely written sheets was the story of 
her mother. A life's tragedy was compressed within a few 
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pages ; the tale of a woman's wrongs, of her griefs and woes. 
Not, indeed, the whole story ; only the surface ruffle. It told 
nothing of the inner stirrings and writhings, under shame, 
n^lect, desertion; only the bare facts, substantiated with 
letters. The depths below might be guessed, — they were not 
disclosed, except in one piteous epistle addressed to a brother. 

On no account would Geoigina have suffered those odious 
men, HuUett and Davey, to look into those sheets. Sir 
Thomas was somewhat different; he might understand and 
feel for the griefs of which those pages told so much and yet 
which they expressed so little. But never would she, the 
child of the sufferer, allow a common eye to study that record. 
She had been forbidden to show it to Sir Thomas. The 
thought that it might be read by Miss Chevalier and be 
gloated over in the kitchen made Georgie*s cheek flame. 

What was to be done with that horrible volume? There 
was absolutely no hiding-place in her chamber. 

Yet it must be concealed somewhere. 

Then suddenly an idea flashed into her mind. She recalled 
the study, with its library shelves and the sham book-back. 
Behind that cover there was a vacant receptacle. 

She concealed the manuscript about her person and left 
the room, stole down the staircase to the principal landing. 
There she gently opened the drawing-room door, looked in, 
and saw that Miss Chevalier was dozing in her chair with a 
book on her knees. 

Georgie softly shut the door and descended farther, till she 
reached the hall. There also she stood still and listened. 

The servants were below. She could hear their tongues in 
hot discussion in the kitchen, whence also issued the odours 
of a pipe. 

She slipped through the door on the left hand as she stood 
facing the house door, passed through the captain's cabin, or 
bedroom, into the tiny library beyond. 

There she stood on tiptoe and drew out the case with the 
back labelled Introduction to a Godly Life, and thrust within 
the " Revelations of a Man about Court." 

Then she replaced the sham book on its shelf. In such a 
house as that, where godliness was all superficial, such a title 
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as that pasted on the back would safeguard the book, or 
supposed book, from being taken down. 

" There it is perfectly secure," said Georgie ; " even should 
Sir John arrive, which is hardly probable, he will never think 
of looking into it The servants certainly never." 



CHAPTER XXXV 
SAMSON AGAIN 

A S Georgie issued from the captain's cabin into the hall, 
_/\ simultaneously a servant appeared from the kitchen, 
anoT arresting her steps, said, with a twinkle in her eye and a 
quiver of the lip, " If you please, miss, there is an officer has 
lost his way, and come round to the back door, and is asking 
if he may be allowed to call on you." 

" An officer I I know none except " — she hesitated — but 
of course this could not be Sir John. 

" Well, I can't take on me to say exactly what his rank is, 
whether a general or a sergeant, but, as he asked for you, I took 
it as a matter of course that he must be high up in the army." 

" What is his name ? " 

" Furze, I think he said." 

" Oh, Samson." 

"I'm not, miss, that familiar with him as to have his 
Christian name on the tip of my tongue," said the maid. 
" What shall I say ? " 

" Show him into the dining-room. I will speak to him for 
a few minutes. He is a recruit from Wellcombe." 

Then Georgie bit her tongue with vexation at having con- 
descended to an explanation. 

A couple of minutes later Samson Furze appeared in his 
military accoutrements, supremely conscious of the fact, and 
was received somewhat coldly and distantly by Georgie in the 
room into which he was shown. 

She was vexed with herself for having in a moment of weak- 
ness unbent to invite him to call. 
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The maid who ushered him in left the door ajar behind 
her as she retired, and Georgie did not deem it advisable to 
shut it. 

She remained standing before the recruit and did not ask 
him to take a seat. She was suspicious that the servant-maid 
was listening greedily without to hear what passed within. 

"You are come somewhat quicker than I had expected," 
said Georgie, " I presume urged by an irrepressible desire to 
exhibit your red coat, as children run to display their new 
suits." 

He coloured and looked down. 

" You asked me to come and see you," he said. 

" Yes, I was curious to note the transformation." 

" Shift of quarters has not improved your tongue," he said 
irritably. 

" No, but I have not been thrust into a uniform." 

" But you are in service. Butlers don't wear livery, and I 
suppose nor do housekeepers neither." 

" Probably," said the girl, " you will wish me to write a full 
account of the glories I have seen, to be detailed in Wellcombe. 
Samson Furze converted into a warrior in a red coat, only 
surpassed in depth of dye by his own cheeks, which flame 
with gratified vanity. Whether he has acquired the art of 
wearing his cap jauntily on one side is unknown to me, as I 
have not witnessed his swagger along High Street Nor can I 
state whether he has abandoned his trick of putting one hand 
in his pocket As he stands upright he has an inflated 
appearance about the breast, but whether puffed out with 
pride or with cotton wool is undetermined." 

"Miss Geoigie," said the young man angrily, "you asked 
me here to talk about old Wellcombe. I would not have 
come if I thought you was goin' to treat me thus." 

" Samson, I cannot write to anyone else about you except 
to Mrs. Weldon, and she is a stranger as yet I should advise 
you to go to a miniature painter and be drawn. It will 
gratify your mother ! " Then, wishing him a good-evening, she 
abruptly left the room and ran against the servant, who made 
a pretence of going to the front door to answer an imaginary 
bell. 
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Georgie ascended the stairs. She was annoyed at Samson 
taking her at her word and calling to see her so early after her 
arrival. She had been sharp with him, sharper than she 
desired. She had hurt his feelings, and regretted it. But 
she had taken the line assumed because well aware that there 
was an eavesdropper, and that every word spoken would be 
reported, and discussed in the kitchen. She felt, moreover, 
that it was advisable to take from him at once the inclination 
to renew the visit. He must not be allowed the slightest hope 
that she was relenting towards him. 

When she entered the drawing-room she found that Miss 
Chevalier was awake, and was doing some crochet work. 

"A raw recruit from Wellcombe has been here to show 
himself in his new imiform," said Georgie. "He is a sub- 
stantial farmer's son." 

"Oh, he will be exi)osed to great temptations. I have 
some suitable tracts adapted to soldiers. I should like to 
have them presented to him." 

The old lady bustled about a set of drawers in which she 
kept piles of indigestible religious literature. 

" I am afraid it is too late to-day," said the girl. " I have 
dismissed him, and " — 

" Surely with a word of admonition." 

" Oh yes ! I sent him to be miniatured." 

" That will feed his vanity. Surely if you were to run after 
him with these " — 

"Would it look well. Miss Chevalier, for me to be seen 
careering down High Street fluttering tracts in pursuit of a 
young soldier ? People might mistake them for valentines." 

" Well — another time. Perhaps you are right The world 
is prone to think evil." 

Samson, however, had not gone out of the house. When 
Georgie left the hall, she had seen the servant at the front 
door, and presumed that she would let the young man out. 

But this was not the intention of Eliza. She tarried, 
watching till the girl had disappeared, and then, with a winning 
smile, said, " Mr. Furze, will you condescend to come down 
to the kitchen and have a glass of ale and some cold mutton? 
There is a nice tender leg. Cook will be so pleased ; she has 
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a half-brother in the army and has a leaning to military 
matters. I dare be sworn you are not particularly well fed in 
barracks." 

To a solitary 1^ away for the first time from home, without 
acquaintances, and short of the ample meals provided in a 
farmhouse, sore from a rebuff received from the woman whom 
he admired, it was not possible for Samson to refuse the 
invitation. 

In a few minutes he was seated by the kitchen fire amid a 
circle of admiring maids, with a glass of good beer, and a jug 
containing more beside it. 

" You may take a pipe," said the cook ; " if missus do smell 
anything, we say that the gardener has been in to light the 
stuff he has for fumigating the conservatory." 

Thomas, the lady's maid, had a fine pair of dark eyes which 
she rolled when occasion offered. The occasion had come, 
and they rolled like wheels rushing down High Street hill. 

Sarah Jane, the housemaid, had prominent teeth ; her jaw 
was formed like that of a rabbit She was painfully aware 
of it, and laboured, especially in male society, to purse her 
lips and conceal the defect. Then her mouth was like a 
rosebud. But when it was full blown the charm was gone. 
Now she sat with her lips screwed together, contemplating 
Samson. 

And Samson was worth looking at He was a fine young 
man in his civilian dress — he was decidedly handsome in his 
military uniform. Cook had a soft place in her heart for 
soldiers. As she contemplated Samson that soft spot dilated 
into a Chat Moss. She was prepared to give him anything 
that the larder contained, and to break into the cellar for her 
mistress's best port 

After a long pause, in which the maids sat contemplating 
Samson as he drank and ate, and enjoyed the contemplation 
more than he did the meal, he asked, putting down his knife, 
" How often does the captain come here?" 

"Which captain?" asked the cook sweetly. "There are 
two or three or four. There is now Captain le Gryce and 
Captain Fairweather." 

" Who be they, please ? But I know the first; I'm took on 
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as a sort of servant or orderly to he. Who be the others, and 
why do they come here ? " 

" Mistress is very partial to having young officers here to 
dinner, and to call. They call so as to get an invite to dinner, 
and they have that because I am cook and know how to send 
up what is good. But Lord ! the mistress has them because 
she thinks she elevates their morals. When they goes away 
she gives 'em tracts, and they forgets 'em in the hall — don't 
they, Eliza?" 

" Yes — when they gets their overcoats, they leave the tracts 
behind." 

'* Or chuck 'em over the wall into the next garden. Folks 
ha' complained of the nuisance of having them papers flyin' 
about." 

They laugh at her behind her back," continued the cook, 

but they come here. She's not mean. But she don't bring 
out her best wine for deputations." 

" What are deputations ? " 

''A sort of missionaries as comes home to brag o' what 
they've done among savages, and get money to send others to 
do the same. They don't know good wine from bad. And I 
don't never send up sweetbreads to they. I do to the officers." 

" I do not want to know about these captains," said Furze. 
" I mean him as they call Sir John." 

" Oh, her nephew ! He comes here now and then, why I'm 
'mazed to know. The old lady's money won't go to he, but to 
his sister as married the parson. So whatever brings him here 
I can't tell. He got rid of Miss Millward. But Mrs. Weldon, 
she's the wust. She is no gentlewoman. She looks into things 
as she didn't ort." 

" You know Captain le Gryce," said Eliza, the parlour-maid, 
heaving a little sigh. '' He is a very nice gentleman, so affable 
in his ways. He always do have a little talk and a joke wi' me 
as I helps him to his overcoat" 

" He's a fine man," said the cook ; " and what a pair of eyes 
he has ! " 

"Yes, he has eyes," echoed Thomas, making her own 
rotate, and uttering a little cough to bid Samson devote his 
attention to her eyes, for she also had those organs. 
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" You seem to know Captain le Gryce," said Sarah Jane, for 
the moment disclosing her teeth. 

*'Yes," answered the young man; "he has took me on 
to attend to him. I don't know more nor that He has a 
temper." 

"Fm terrible afraid he's killed more ladies than he has 
Frenchmen," observed Eliza. 

" You seem to know something of the young person who 
has come in Miss Millward's place," said Thomas, after a lull 
in the conversation, during which doubtless an angel passed 
through the kitchen into the scullery. 

" Miss Thirkleby she calls herself," said Sarah Jane, letting 
her teeth flash out. 

" She comes from Wellcombe," remarked Furze. 

" A relation perhaps ? " asked the cook suavely. 

''No, she's above me. I'm a cart-horse and she is a 



racer." 



"There, now, I wouldn't say that," observed Eliza, the 
parlour-maid. " We all have our different builds and dimen- 
sions. To be plain, we don't consider her anything of a 
lady." 

" Not a lady ! " echoed Samson, in blank astonishment 

"To come down into the kitchen unasked, when we are 
having our luncheon," said the cook. 

" To turn out Miss Millward and take her place," threw in 
the under-housemaid. 

" I tell you all," said Samson, looking about him in some 
heat, " that she is a lady. She is a niece of the vicar — our 
vicar as is dead." 

"We don't think much of vicars here," said the cook. 
"We have harchdeacons and deans and canons, and them 
vicars-choral and lay vicars is just nowhere." 

"Our vicar was a grand man," said Furze. "He wor a 
proper gentleman, I can tell you, and was chaplain to His 
Majesty, afore ever he became king." 

" He were paid for it," said Eliza sententiously. " So was 
the boy as blacked the boots." 

" Mr. Thirkleby was a real gentleman," retorted Samson, 
waxing angry. 
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"We've most of us got relations as is either parsons or 
clerks, or some ways in the church," said the cook. "But 
what was her father? That concerns her a deal more than 
what was her uncle." 

" Her father ! " exclaimed Samson. " Her father was a 
mighty deal higher than anything you can think of, even if you 
was to climb up on the backs of your chairs." 

" Maybe a chimbley-sweep," said Eliza sarcastically. " He's 
a very tall man as looks out of the top of a flue, fifty or a 
hundred feet above most of our heads." 

"A chimbley-sweep," retorted Furze, becoming incensed. 
" AVho dares to say that ? Her father is he whose livery I wear 
and under whose banner I march." 

" You speak riddles, Mr. Furze." 

" I tell you she is the king's daughter. We all know that 
in Wellcombe. She is the Royal Georgie." He rose to his 
feet and saluted. " She is the child of His Majesty, George the 
Fourth I God save the King 1 " 



CHAPTER XXXV 1 
CAPTAIN LE GRYCE 

" /^^APTAIN LE GRYCE !" 

\^^ Miss Chevalier was in the drawing-room. She was 
wide awake from her nap, and had been dictating to Georgie, 
on the equality of all men. 

At the announcement the girl rose. She had some needle- 
work in her hands, and she made as though she would^^eave 
the room. 

" You need not withdraw," said the hostess. " Captain le 
Gryce and I have no secrets, and he may be the means of 
doing much for the young prot^g^ of yours you were speaking 
about He would look after his morality as a father." 

Then, turning to the visitor, she said, "Delighted to see 
you, captain. Let me introduce Miss Thirkleby, my new 
companion." 

Georgie curled her lips. Miss Chevalier had been talking 
about the equality of all Christian people, and now intimated 
to the visitor not to treat her as on the same level as herself. 

Georgie withdrew into a window, and stood there continuing 
her work. 

" Very glad indeed to have the honour of a call," said Miss 
Chevalier. " Pray take a chair." 

The old lady signed to the visitor to occupy that recently 
vacated by the girl. 

He bowed to the latter, and, taking the back of the chair, 
turned it about, so that he could address the lady of the house 
and at the same time look at the companion, whom a glance 
had shown was worth observing. 

840 
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He was a tall, gentlemanly man, somewhat stiff in his 
movements, with black hair cut short, and with whiskers 
shaved off on a level with the nostrils. He had dark, pebbly 
eyes. His voice was slightly rasping. 

** The pleasure is mutual," said he. " No one can see Miss 
Chevalier without being pleased, because he feels himself 
improved." 

" You are good to say so," observed the lady, accepting the 
compliment as not undeserved. " I do what I can, but my 
area is limited. How about the Jews ? " 

" The Jews ! " He drew back, somewhat startled by the 
abrupt question. 

"Their repatriation," said Miss Chevalier, in explanation. 
" You will remember I broached the topic when last we met. 
Do you think that you could interest your fellow-officers and 
the men of your regiment in the restoration of the Jews to their 
own land ? " 

" Miss Chevalier, I assure you that I and my brother officers 
would be only too happy to send them, bag and baggage, to the 
land of their fathers." 

"There is," said the lady, "a movement among them in 
that direction." 

" Carrying with them, I fear, the spoils of the Gentiles." 

"Indeed, captain, some little pecuniary sacrifice on our 
part is required to provide them with means to enable them to 
return." 

" My dear Miss Chevalier, they have already been subscribed 
to so liberally by myself and the rest of our men that I can 
promise no further assistance." 

" But could you, now, interest your men in the question ? 
Your influence among them must be great." 

"I am not sure. They are not brought in contact with 
the Jews so much as are their officers, and therefore feel a less 
lively interest in them, and are not so keen in their desire for 
their repatriation." 

" It has been prophesied," said the old lady. 

"But prophecies take a deuce — I mean a decidedly long 
time in reaching their fulfilment" As he answered the hostess 
his eyes travelled incessantly towards Georgie, whose fine 

i6 
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profile was pencilled against the light He sought to discover 
whether she was of the Millward kidney, to sympathise in all 
with the mistress of the house, or whether she disdained these 
fads and appreciated his replies. 

Georgie felt that his keen eyes were on her, but she did not 
look towards him. 

His manner, so contemptuous in addressing Miss Chevalier, 
annoyed her. She would have spoken in precisely the same 
manner herself, but never before an inferior or domestic. In 
the captain's eyes she was an imderling, only a companion, 
and before her he was making her mistress look foolish. 

He parried Miss Chevalier's questions, putting aside the 
topic that excited her; but though this was legitimate, the 
manner in which he did it was reprehensible. She instinctively 
acquired a dislike for this man. 

Georgie broke her thread, mended it again, and assumed a 
look as though she were engrossed in what she was about, and 
paid no heed to the conversation. 

" By the way,'' said Miss Chevalier, " my companion. Miss 
Thirkleby, informs me that there is a youth from Wellcombe, 
whence she also comes, who is a recruit, and perhaps may be 
under you. I do not know his name. What is it, Miss 
Thirkleby ? " 

''Samson Furze." 

''Samson Furze," repeated the lady. "And as he comes 
out of the country and is suddenly transferred to a town, 
where he is sure to meet with temptations, Miss Thirkleby 
and I would be profoundly indebted to you if you would keep 
an eye upon him and administer to him occasional advice." 

Georgie said not a word in agreement, although the captain 
looked at her for support to the request 

" It would be a good thing, would it not, Miss Thirkleby, 
if Captain le Gryce were to attend to the young man's 
morals ? " 

" I do not know Captain le Gryce sufficiendy to pass an 
opinion," answered Georgie at the window, without raising her 
eyes from her work. 

" He is a friend of mine, a personal friend," said the old 
lady, with a flush and a frown. Then she turned her seat so 
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as to present a shoulder to her companion, and became, if 
possible, more gracious to the officer. 

" I should like — really — I should like to see you thoroughly 
interested in the Jews." 

" I am afraid that their interest is rather in me." 

"But I will fetch you a little work on prophecy in con- 
nection with Israel. You must promise me to read it, and 
then give me your candid opinion thereon, whether the argu- 
ments are not conclusive." 

Miss Chevalier rose, and Captain le Gryce, seeing her 
make for the doorway, flew with alacrity to her assistance, 
and opened the door for her. The old lady gave a grunt 
of dissatisfaction. Miss Millward would have adjusted the 
barege shawl suitably about her shoulders. 

Georgie, seeing the shawl was drawn on, did not think an 
alteration in the folds was necessary. 

"The volume is upstairs; I will bring it down, and see 
whether I cannot make up as well a little packet of tracts 
for distribution among the recruits, if you will be good enough 
to see to their circulation." 

"Certainly, Miss Chevalier. You have but to command 
and I to obey." 

No sooner had she left the room than Le Gryce walked to 
the window, in the embrasure of which stood Georgie. 

He had assumed a jaunty air, and his lips were smiling. 
She looked him directly in the face as he approached, and 
there was that in her eyes which made him drop his own 
momentarily. 

But he pursued his course, and took up his position in the 
bay opposite to her. 

She deliberately threaded a fine needle without further 
regarding him, and he observed how steady her hand 
was. 

" If you had but asked me, I would have done that for 
you," he said, catching at anything as an excuse for opening 
conversation. 

" When Hercules undertook the work of Omphale, he made 
himself a laughing-stock to all ages." 

"You treat me with distrust," said the captain reproach- 
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fully. "I merely express my desire to be to you of some 
little service." 

" Then kindly put coals on the fire." 

The officer frowned, drew his lips together, but he did as he 
was bidden. 

Then he returned into the embrasure and resumed his 
position over against the girl. 

"Is this the first time you have been in Exeter?" he 
inquired softly. 

« Yes." 

" Do you like the town ? " 

"I have not seen enough of it to like or to dislike it," 
she answered carelessly. 

" It is a city that is pleasant or tedious according to the 
society in which you move and the acquaintances that you 
make." 

" A remark applicable to every place under the sun." 

He was thrusting himself upon her. By a dexterous twist 
she escaped from the window and retreated into another. 

Captain le Gryce at once followed her. 

" Why do you run away ? " 

" I was in hopes of making my sojourn in Exeter pleasant 
by avoiding acquaintanceships that are not to my taste." 

" Are you afraid of me ? " 

" Afraid ! Oh, not a bit There are other alternatives." 

" You dislike me." 

" I may need light and liberty to pursue my occupation." 

" I must be grateful for that admission. But I cannot keep 
away. I am concerned to see one so beautiful and so quick 
as a mere companion to an old lady full of quirks." 

" That is my affair, not yours." 

"It is the right of every man of feeling to regret seeing a 
lovely girl in an irksome position." 

" The only irksomeness I feel is in not having a window to 
myself," retorted Georgie. 

His face, at which she did not look, worked with vexation. 

" You are a thorn bush from the moors. Do your 
prickles tear every gentleman who approaches you with a 
compliment ? " 
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" Whenever a man obtrudes his presence on me unsolicited 
and is too obtuse to perceive that it is so." 

Captain le Gryce's face darkened with mortified vanity. 
He was specially incensed at the slight she had shown in 
rejecting the term "gentleman," and substituting for it the 
generic "man" in her reply. 

" I have no doubt," said he, with rage in his voice that made 
it harsh and rasping, " I have no doubt in the world that Sir 
John Chevalier will meet with a different reception." 

"I entirely agree with you, for he would have too much 
delicacy to act towards a defenceless girl in the manner you 
have done." 

She looked him full in the eyes with steadiness. A glitter 
was in his stony orbs, and his lips curled and quivered with 
passion. 

He turned sharply about, walked to the sofa, and seated 
himself with his back to the window, and snatched up a 
pamphlet, which he pretended to read. 

A minute later Miss Chevalier entered and found that he 
had torn the book with his teeth. 

" Oh," she exclaimed, before she had observed the havoc 
wrought, "you have been studying that most convincing 
pamphlet on the * Number of the Beast' " 

" Devouring it, apparently," said Georgie. 

Captain le Gryce looked round at her quickly with a gleam 
of wrath and threw the torn volume on the carpet 

" Captain," said Miss Chevalier, " I have been delayed by 
the arrival of a letter from John, my nephew. He is coming 
to Exeter. Will you dine with us to-morrow evening, and 
meet him ? " 

" Delighted to do so." 



CHAPTER XXXVII 
AN ADMONITION 

" T AM sorry to have to mention it," said Miss Chevalier, 

J[ settling her skirts, and putting aside the lacerated copy 
of the pamphlet on the "Number of the Beast," "I — I 
really feel it painful to allude to it, Miss Thirkleby, but I 
must beg you in future to treat my visitors with more con- 
sideration and with less tartness. It is not respectful to me 
to behave as you have done, and my comfort and feelings 
should be paramount with you. I could see that Captain le 
Gryce was offended. I had to leave the apartment, because 
I had promised him the loan of a book, and when I returned 
it was obvious to me that he was not himself; he had not 
recovered his equanimity since you administered to him 
that rebuff anent the recruit whom I had asked him to 
befriend." 

" I am sorry indeed to have given you occasion to blame 
me," answered Geoigie. " But the man ruffled me." 

"" The man, as you call him, is a captain in His Majesty's 
service," said Miss Chevalier, with severity, "and my 
friend." 

"I repeat that I regret having spoken as I did— i)ut he 
angered me, not only by the insolent manner in which he 
stared at me" — 

" Stared at you ! " interrupted the old lady. " He was quite 
incapable of doing anything of the sort." 

" But especially," pursued the girl, " at the covert manner 
in which he poked fun at you, and attempted to make you 
ridiculous in my eyes." 

246 
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"Poked fun at m^l Tried to make nu ridiculous!'' re- 
peated the old lady indignantly. " Miss Thirkleby, I am at 
a loss to understand you. I flatter myself that I am not a 
person against whom fun is ever poked. I never previously 
heard that there was in me anything that could appear 
ridiculous." 

" I disliked his persiflage." 

" You totally and radiodly misunderstood Captain le Gryce. 
He is as incapable of persiflage as I am unsuitable as an object 
for it. I have never, no, never had it intimated to me that 
anything of the sort has been attempted." 

She raised herself, ruffled, and seating herself again, re- 
arranged her silk skirts. 

" Such a thought never entered the head of my poor friend 
Miss Millward. Captain le Gryce is engaged on really evan- 
gelistic work among the young soldiers of his regiment, acting 
under my direction and by my advice." 

" I must have misconceived him," said Georgie drily. 

"Wholly. And I am particularly desirous to cultivate a 
good feeling between him and my nephew. The captain has 
promised to endeavour to break him of his pernicious habit 
of smoking. It is of Babylon — ^lost Babylon — that it is said 
that the smoke went up for ever. I may add that Miss 
Millward highly appreciated the captain, and the latter was 
vastly averse to her being discharged." 

"It shall not recur. When Captain le Gryce enters the 
room, I will leave it." 

" So let it be. The matter may be considered as settled, 
and we will not recur to it My nephew. Sir John Chevalier, 
is coming here this evening, and I will trouble you to see 
Sarah Jane about having his rooms made ready and the 
fire lighted." 

Miss Thirkleby bowed and departed. 

Having given the requisite orders, she retired to her room 
and was able there to indulge in tears. 

She was not in a house in which she could be happy, nor 
with a lady to whom she could adapt herself. She was too 
truthful to flatter. Cant was offensive to her, to the last 
degree. She could not humour Miss Chevalier in her fancies 
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touching an object in which she had no faith nor towards which 
could feel sympathy. 

But what was she to do ? 

How could she desert the post assigned to her ? Or would 
it be right for her to so act as to give occasion to Miss 
Chevalier to dismiss her, when such dismissal would be 
infallibly followed by the recall of Miss Millward. 

She had been brought up to encounter men, and men of 
not the most gallant manners, and it had become with her 
a second nature to fly to arms at their approach. Within a 
short space of time she had been measuring weapons with 
two soldiers, a private and his officer, and had disarmed 
both. 

From the moment that Captain le Gryce had entered the 
drawing-room she had taken his measure. She conceived him 
to be a selfish and bad man, and was aware that he had 
noticed her with satisfaction and would take the first oppor- 
tunity available to ingratiate himself with her. Having formed 
this opinion, her conduct towards him had been in accordance 
with it. 

She understood how to deal with men of this sort, and was 
not afraid of them. But she was helpless how to fit herself 
to the atmosphere in which Miss Chevalier moved. She could 
not think her thoughts nor speak her tongue. 

The sailor and the bargee have their language made up of 
expletives, partly profane and partly obscene. They mean to 
be neither blasphemous nor indecent, but they use the words 
which have become to them a vehicle for the expression of 
their emotions, without attaching definite ideas to them. It 
is much the same with a certain body of professedly pious 
persons. Their conversation is garnished with Scripture 
flourish and cant terminology which become their dialect, 
and which they employ without giving to their words the real 
force which they were intended to convey. Georgie felt that 
to be true to herself she could not acquire, would not attempt 
to acquire, this mode of diction. The utmost she could do 
would be to restrain herself so as not to show how her gorge 
rose against it. 

She had much to trouble her. She could not shake off the 
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distress of mind caused by feeling that she had unwittingly 
deceived Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt. .He might never know it 
That mattered not In her own eyes she was lowered. 

She repeated to herself that she had committed no moral 
fault, because she was ignorant that the manuscript was in her 
box when she gave him her word of honour that it was not 
there. The fact remained that he had trusted her, and had 
been deceived. 

She had done a dishonourable act without dishonourable 
intent 

She resolved to write full particulars to Mrs. Weldon and to 
ask her to explain the circumstances to Sir Thomas. And 
till this had been done she could not be easy. 

She was further concerned that Sir John Chevalier was 
arriving, and would occupy the two rooms on the ground 
floor. It was in the inner of the two, in the library, that the 
manuscript was concealed. 

What if he were by any chance to pull out the case 
labelled Introduction to a Godly Life, and were to light on 
the "Revelations of a Man about Court?" Was it not 
likely that he might have papers he desired to stow away, 
and that knowing of the false volume, would take it forth 
for his own purpose? 

She descended the staircase with intent to remove the 
budget and find for it some other receptacle. But she saw 
that the rooms were taken possession of by the housemaids, 
laying the fire, dusting, and making the bed. It was not 
possible for her at that time to abstract the packet She 
must await her opportunity. 

Next she resolved on the purchase of a small iron case 
with a barrel padlock, the case not so light that it could be 
easily carried off, and yet not too heavy for her to lift about. 

She put on her bonnet and went into the town, and at an 
ironmonger's found the article that was desired, provided her- 
self with a padlock, and received full instructions as to its 
use. 

The box was too cumbersome for her to carry, and the 
shopkeeper undertook to send it to the address she gave, if 
not on that evening, then assuredly the following morning. 
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The errand boy was out on a round, and there was no 
assurance when he would be back. Georgie rephed that 
although she particularly desired the box that evening, yet 
prompt delivery in the morning might suffice. 

This accomplished, she hurried homewards. Instead of 
remaining in the house, she went into the garden. She was 
accustomed to fresh air, and felt as though she were suffocated 
unless out of doors a good deal. 

Sir John had arrived whilst she was in the town; she 
noticed his hat and overcoat in the hall. The servants had 
moved his portmanteau or valise into his bedroom, and were 
now unstrapping it, as she perceived through the doorway, the 
door not being shut. 

Partly because she did not desire to intrude and form a 
third when the young baronet met his aunt, and partly 
because she desired more exercise, she went into the garden. 

The long windows of the parlour commanded it, and as she 
chanced to look up she saw Sir John at one of them. He 
noticed her, and at once turned and left it ; and about ten 
minutes later he was advancing towards her along the gravel 
walk. 

A little doubtful whether she were the object of his quest, 
she continued her stroll, but he quickened his steps, and 
caught her up. Then, at once, she met him with a pleased 
and respectful salutation. 

" Miss Thirkleby," said the young man, extending his hand, 
"I have a bushel of kind words and friendly greetings to 
discharge into your lap, from all at Wellcombe. And I bear 
also messages of gratitude from my sister and brother-in-law, 
who are settled into your house, and daily bless your name 
for having come to their aid when in a sore dilemma. The 
house would be everything that could be desired if only the 
mistress were there. Then it would indeed be delightful." . 

" I am not going back to Wellcombe," replied Georgie, but 
without the resolution in her tone that had been employed 
formerly. And she added, "At least for a while." 

"I believe you will have the Wellcombians coming after 
you with their clothes rent and with ashes on their heads, to 
entreat you to return. I can tell you, if you like, the secret 
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history of that affair which caused you so much annoyance. 
My aunt had a difficulty in finding it out. The people, 
naturally enough, were reticent. But Alse Grylls and Rebecca 
got at the bottom of it. You must not take the matter to 
heart. You positively must return." 

''But, sir, whom am I to leave in my place with Miss 
Chevalier?" 

" There is the rub. You are laying us under an obligation. 
We had a call from Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt, and he sent his 
kindest r^;ards to you when he heard that I was likely to see 
you, and quoted in reference to you something from, I think, 
the Two Gentlemen of Verona — 

'Home-keeping youth have ever homely wits. 
They living dully sluggardis'd at home, 
Wear out their youth with shapeless idleness' — 

or words to that effect. And he said that an excursus into the 
world and a look upon other aspects of life would do you a 
vast amount of good. Well, I saw you from the window, and 
I ran down, first and foremost to relieve myself of the many 
messages wherewith I was commissioned, and next because I 
want a word with you relative to my aunt I find that there 
have been some recent ruffles connected with the visit of 
Captain le Gryce." • 

"It was nothing of much importance. I spoke to him 
sharply. It is my nature to, as Doctor Watts says of the 
fighting propensities of dogs." 

" He did something to provoke you ? " 

" He was, I thought, turning your aunt into ridicule, and I 
let him understand that I did not like it" 

" Was that so ? What about ? " 

^ " Oh, her schemes of putting the Jews in a body into an 
old clo' bag, shaking them together, and sending them to the 
promised land." 

" Now it is you who are laughing at her." 

" No — no, only at the project." 

" And perhaps it was only at the chimerical project that Le 
Gryce laughed. Old maids must occupy their minds and 
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their hearts on something. If they have not children on 
whom to pour out that wealth of tenderness and solicitude 
which the Almighty has given to woman, they find some other 
object. It may be that a broader sphere is watered by their 
charity. That tract of land over which it flows is possibly 
unfertile, yet it may richly repay the healthy, loving flood. 
Perhaps my aunt may waste her charity on an absurdity, but 
respect the prompting of a heart that seeks to do good. So 
Le Gryce laughed at this repatriation scheme. I feared he)had 
been oflering you some impertinence. If anjrthing of that sort 
should occur speak to me and I shall take good care that it 
does not happen again." 

" I make no complaint of anything of that sort, nor shall I 
— I am able to defend myself." 

" Is it well to do so yourself, when there are others willing 
and ready to battle for you?" 

Georgie paused a moment, then said, "My uncle never 
stood between me and the fellows that frequented his table. 
He left me to employ my natural powers of defence." 

" But he is no more. The occasion is past You will meet 
with no more Hulletts and Daveys. Mr. Weldon and I will 
always screen you from insolence. It is the duty of every 
gentleman to do so, and— excuse me if I say what may seem 
rude — it will be more becoming. It is painful to a man of 
right feeling to see a woman unprotected, battling in her own 
defence." 

Georgie was silent a while, and her eyes filled. After a 
moment's consideration she said "Yes" — she could say no 
more. 

" It would be better for her not to show fight, but to run 
away," added Sir John. " You could not help it — you had to 
protect yourself, you poor, lonely child ; but, I speak sincerely, 
and from the depth of my heart, the necessity is at an end. 
Rely henceforth on my brother-in-law and me." 

"I thank you," she answered; she could not speak more 
words than that, for her heart swelled. Such true kindness 
was in the young man's tone that she accepted the implied 
reproach without resentment 

They walked on side by side, and he did not further address 
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her. He saw that she was moved. Presently, when she had 
gained some control over herself, she said, "I am, what 
Captain le Gryce said, a thorn tree." 

" But the thorn covers itself with a snow of flowers that veil 
the thorns," answered Sir John. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 
CAUGHT 

ON the following morning Georgie impatiently looked out 
for an opportunity to get hold of the " Revelations." 

During the night she had been unable to sleep. She had 
tossed on her bed, troubled with many thoughts. Fears that 
were trifling by day swelled in the darkness into nightmares 
and rolled over her, deluging her with terror. What if Sir 
John were to find the manuscript and were to sit over his fire 
reading it? What if Sarah Jane or Elizabeth Anne, when 
about to light the fire, had pulled down the case and had 
taken then<::e the budget, and ere she tore it for kindling 
purposes had detected what secret it contained and had con- 
veyed it to the kitchen, there to be spread out and read by the 
cook, Thomas, Eliza, and all the underground folk. She 
fancied that she heard their exclamations of astonishment and 
their bursts of laughter. 

Then her mind recurred to the slight reproof she had 
received from Sir John. She thought it over, and convinced 
herself that it was undeserved. How was she to allow either 
Mr. Weldon or Sir John to take up the cudgels on her behalf? 
— how, when the former was miles away and the latter but a 
rare visitor ? 

Moreover, she had no right to requisition either of them as 
a champion. She was perfectly equipped for self-defence. 
Heaven, Providence, or whatever it was that had thrust her 
into the world, had armed her with a sufficient wit and with a 
sharp tongue. She knew how to set a man down by a toss of 
the chin, a glance of an eye, a motion of the hand, or, as a 
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last resource, with the launching of a word. A hedgehog has 
bristles, a sepia discharges a purple cloud, an electric eel gives 
a paralysing shock. Was she less well furnished than these 
creatures? To call man to her aid was a confession of 
incapacity, and, worse than that, laid a woman under an 
obligation to her protector. As Farmer Furze said, " Wimmin 
was bom to make onpleasantness, and they did it." If Susie 
Furze could be disagreeable where it was necessary, why not 
she ? She would be no timorous hare, no sensitive plant, no 
scared pigeon. 

When morning arrived — raw, grey, wretched, with a drizzle 
and a chill south-east wind — she rose in utter wretchedness, 
resolved to take the manuscript from its hiding-place as soon 
as was possible. 

But it was not easy for her to find occasion to enter the 
captain's cabin. 

After Sir John had left it for breakfast, she scanned his face 
with anxiety to see whether she could decipher in it evidence 
that he had found the papers. But his aspect was cheerful, 
and no token was traceable that he had read the manuscript 
that she was so anxious to keep from every eye. 

After he had left his room it was given over to the house- 
maids. They had to make the bed, to rake out the ashes 
from the grate and to relay the fire, to brush the carpet, and 
to refill the water-jug and bottle. 

Georgie descended several times to the hall, and looked at 
them ; indeed she did this so often that the two girls noticed 
it, glanced at each other, and said something in a low tone to 
one another. She felt that it concerned her. They had 
detected in her either a desire to enter the captain's cabin, or 
an undue interest in the comfort of Sir John. 

Alarmed, with a mounting colour, she retreated. The iron 
box she had ordered had not arrived. She put on her bonnet 
and shawl and took an umbrella, then went forth, in spite of 
the rain, through the red mud to the ironmonger's, to be 
assured that it had been despatched an hour ago. 

On her return she instituted inquiries, and was then in- 
formed that it had been delivered, and was lying in the 
scullery. The servants had not supposed that it was in 
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immediate requisition ; they had been busy, and had had no 
time to carry it up to her room. 

When Georgie had removed her bonnet and damp shawl, 
and had stood the dripping umbrella to drain, she discovered 
that Sir John was in his room. He had left the drawing- 
room, with an apology to his aunt that he had letters to 
attend to and some business with his steward to regulate, and 
had withdrawn to his own series of apartments. 

In the afternoon Miss Chevalier took the girl out for a drive 
with her, and to make one or two formal calls. 

In the evening Sir John was dressing for dinner, and thus it 
came about that during the day Georgie had found no means 
of removing the document from its place of concealment to 
her iron box. 

Presently Captain le Gryce arrived. 

The girl was in the drawing-room, that was well lighted with 
wax candles. There was a good deal of cut glass in the room, 
that sparkled. 

She was dressed for the evening in black silk, her throat and 
bust bare, with some fine old lace edging the dress. Her 
dark hair was rolled back in waves, it was abundant and 
glossy. Her face was pale. Sleeplessness had made her eyes 
unusually lustrous, for it had drawn blue rings about them, 
and the azure veins in her temples showed. The lashes of 
her lids were long and silky, sweeping her cheek, and the 
brows were finely drawn and arched. 

She did not know, what was obvious even to Miss Chevalier, 
that she was extraordinarily lovely. And if the old lady 
perceived this, it may well be supposed that the two gentle- 
men were alive to the fact. It was a fact that gratified Miss 
Chevalier, for it reflected credit on herself for having in her 
house one who was beautiful. 

Sir John received Captain le Gryce with civility, but, as 
Georgie thought, without cordiality. 

The captain greeted the hostess with effusion, herself with 
a distant bow ; but, as he bowed, his black saturnine eyes raked 
her, and she was conscious that they menaced her, that there 
was ill-will and mischief in them. Instinctively she felt that 
he only waited his opportunity for repaying her for the treat- 
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ment he had received at her hands. Yet along with this there 
was unmistakable admiration. 

''Will you take my aunt to dinner?" asked Sir John, and 
he offered his arm to Georgie. The baronet turned to her 
as they descended the stairs, and said, " We will have a chat 
about Wellcombe. I have been too much engaged all day 
to see you. I like the place. In a little while I shall get to 
love it." 

" Yet you have seen it only in winter." 

" And without its queen." 

They descended the stairs. She himg on his arm, and was 
happy. 

'' Do you know," she said, " that I left the place hating it, 
and now I have come to feel a sort of ache in my heart, as if 
I really must have been fond of it, and my conscience teUs me 
I shall have no rest till I have made my peace with it I was 
a little nasty hedgehog there." 

" You were a hedgehog only because surrounded by snarling 
dogs. There is no more need for prickles." 

"We will talk of Wellcombe, and not of myself," said 
Georgie. 

At dinner the conversation at times became general, but 
not for long. Captain le Gryce incessantly endeavoured to 
draw the baronet and Georgie into the main current, and Sir 
John was quite willing as host that so it should be ; but Miss 
Chevalier was determined to engross the attention of the 
captain, and fill his ear with her schemes for the repatriation 
of the Jews and with accounts of an agent on that behalf — a 
Rev. Emmanuel Hirsch, who was coming to meet some select 
friends and well-wishers to the cause at her house, when there 
would be a conversazione. She tried hard to induce the 
captain to promise not only himself to attend, but also to 
bring some of the officers of the r^ment. 

Sir John, taking advantage of the occasion, spoke to Georgie 
about Wellcombe. He had seen and made great friends with 
Granny Grylls. He had noticed peculiarities of the people in 
the place. He hit off Captain Davey and Squire Hullett with 
such comic effect that Georgie laughed. Her eye kindled, 
her face lighted up, her colour rose, and she heard none of 
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the conversation carried on between Captain le Gryce and 
the hostess, nor did she notice the hard eyes that at intervals 
fixed themselves upon her. 

Again and again did Sir John endeavour to interest his 
aunt and the captain in his description, but the former invari- 
ably drew off and resumed her talk with Le Gryce about 
prophecy and the restoration of the Hebrews. Georgie forgot 
everything in the delight of the moment, and was so absorbed 
in what was told, that she did not catch at once the movement 
of the hostess for adjournment to the drawing-room. 

No sooner did the ladies retire, than Georgie thought that 
the longed-for opportunity had come. 

The servants were engaged in the kitchen, the gentlemen 
were sitting over their wine in the dining-room, and Miss 
Chevalier was groping for a text on the drying up of the 
tongue of the Egyptian Sea, in connection with the restoration 
of the Jews. 

Now was the chance for her to recover the manuscript. 
Making some trivial excuse to Miss Chevalier, with fluttering 
heart she left the room and went downstairs softly. 

No one was in the hall, that was lighted by a pendant 
lamp. 

Sir John's door was open, and she saw the flicker of the fire 
in his bedroom. 

At once she entered, and passed through the cabin into the 
library beyond. In that the grate was cold, and when she 
entered she found that the room was dark. 

She left the door ajar, so as to allow some of the ruddy 
light from the coal fire to enter it, so that sfie might find 
her way. 

She knew where the bookcase was, and she thought she 
knew on which shelf was the false volume. 

She put up her hand to the books and groped. By the 
touch she could not distinguish the backs. She would have 
run her fingers along the tops, expecting to feel the difference 
between leaves and pasteboard, but the shelf was situated 
too high up for her to reach above the books. The light was 
insufficient to enable her to read the titles,- and it was not only 
insufficient but by its flicker it was deceptive. 
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She was therefore compelled to draw out volume after 
volume, not wholly, but enough to allow her with the free 
hand to tap the side and distinguish between a book and 
a case. 

The third book that she withdrew from its place on the 
shelf was the box that she required. It was heavy — it had 
not been opened and robbed. 

But at the same moment that she had it in her hands she 
heard voices — those of the gentlemen, and a streak of yellow 
light struck into the room. Escape was impossible. 

" Here, Le Gryce, we will sip our port in my snuggery and 
have our cigars by my fire. My aunt does not like the fumes 
of tobacco." 

" Let us go into the library," said the captain. 

" The fire is not lit there," replied Sir John. " But we will 
put a match to it, and have it up in a jiffy. The room is not 
cold." 

'' And then the dear old lady will not smell our smoke," said 
Le Gryce. 

At the words he threw the door open and entered, uttered 
an exclamation, and said mockingly, " I have smoked some- 
thing already." 

The baronet followed, carrying a pair of silver candle- 
sticks. He saw Georgie standing irresolute, having lost her 
presence of mind, frightened, and holding the sham volume 
aloft. 

" Of a literary turn. Getting a book ! " said Le Gryce, and 
in a moment had twirled the case out of her hand. ^' Oh ho ! 
Introduction to a Godly Life, I fear I interrupt a study given 
by a professor — and with illustrations." 

" Give me back the book 1 " said Georgie hoarsely. 

"Captain," said Sir John, putting down the candlesticks, 
" be so good as at once to return the volume which my aunt 
has sent Miss Thirkleby to bring to her." 

" It does not seem to me to be a book," said the captain. 

" Whatever it be, be so good as to return it," said Sir John 
angrily, "and suffer Miss Thirkleby to pass without comment." 

" Comment in such a case is superfluous," retorted Le Gryce, 
flushing at the imperious tone assumed by the baronet. " As 
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the young lady is under your protection, she can come and go 
where she likes." 

" This is an outrage ! " 

" Pardon me, a legitimate inference." 

Georgie snatched the case from his hand, and made her 
escape. Captain le Gryce laughed. *' Do not be angry, old 
fellow," said he. '' I have given her something in return for 
some nasty stabs she dealt me. Now the account between us 
is cleared." 

"That may or may not be," said Sir John sternly, "but a 
new account has been opened between you and me." 

" What do you mean ? " 

"That I cannot pass over an impertinence offered to a 
young lady." 

" Bah ! — a domestic servant." 

" A young lady," repeated Sir John, with emphasis. 

"As you will," retorted Le Gryce. "I will meet your 
account with steel or lead as you choose, which is quite 
indifferent to me. You will oblige me by making my excuses 
to Miss Chevalier, and — I remain at your service." 



holdof 



CHAPTER XXXIX 
LE GRYCE'S BOOTS 

£ so good as to pull off my boots." 
Samson Furze put one knee to the ground, and laid 
the leg of Captain le Gryce. 

"By the way," said the latter, "when did you become 
acquainted with the young woman at Miss Chevalier's in 
Northemhaye?" 

"Which, sir? — the parlour-maid, or the lady's maid, her 
as rolls her eyes? The cook is over five-and-thirty, and I 
don't call her young." 

^^I mean her who has been taken on as companion, or 
reader, or housekeeper." 

" Oh ! the young lady." 

" Lady, if you like — what is her name ? " 

" Miss Georgie Thirkleby." 

" Ah ! to be sure — I remember. How did you get to know 
her?" 

"I have known her a purty number o' years, sir, up to 
Wellcombe." 

" I suppose a village doctor's daughter ? " 

" No, captain, sir ! Niece to our vicar. He as is dead." 

" And she is cast adrift. WeU ? " 

"She and I was nigh upon brought up together." 

" What 1 you in a girls' school with her, or she as a fellow- 
scholar in a boys' academy with you ? " 

" Neither, sir." 

Samson lugged at the boot and got it olT. 

" Not that, sir," he said shyly and awkwardly. " But in a 
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little out-of-the-way village young folk can't help seeing much 
of one another. She was a daring rider and always went after 
the hounds." 

" And is now in service to the old lady. You have occasion 
to congratulate yourself, Furze; an uncommonly pretty girl 
has been inquiring after you, and laying on me injunctions 
respecting you." 

" Miss Georgie ? " 

Samson rose to his feet, holding the boot in his hand, 
purple to the temples and with his nostrils dilated. 

" She never did other than give me bitter words," he said, 
after a pause, as the captain observed him with an amused and 
contemptuous smile. 

"This time," said Le Gryce, "she has been urgent with 
me, as she learned that you were in attendance upon me, that 
I should look after your welfare, see that you read your Bible, 
and wear dry socks." 

" Miss Georgie never said that ! " Samson's eyelids 
flickered. "She never heeded me a snap of the fingers." 

"But this does not look like disregard, does it, my 
man ? " 

Furze stood gazing broodingly into the boot He shook 
his head. 

"Of course, if your honour says she did speak them 
words " — 

" I do not say that I cannot give you her exact 
expressions. But a good deal was implied. Her modesty 
induced her to get the old lady to speak on her behalf. I 
suppose there have been some love passages between 
you." 

Again Samson shook his head. "We have had passages 
t'other way on. I boxed her ears, and she shot me." 

"With Cupid's arrow, through the heart?" 

"No, no. She put a leaden slug into me. It struck 
my rib and glanced about and came out near the spine. 
That is to say, Doctor Furlong took it out It were lodged 
there." 

" The deuce ! " 

Captain le Gryce burst out laughing. 
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'' Your methods of courting and responding to advances are 
peculiar at — ^what is the place ? " 

"Wellcombe. There was not much courtin* done," said 
Samson. "Leastways none on her side. But I always 
liked her, and I shouldn't ha* enlisted but all along of she. 
She wouldn't have me, and I were ashamed to go home 
after that." 

" And now she has run after you to Exeter." 

" That, sir, is a. chance. If only she'd have me now, I'd 
get father to buy me out" 

" My dear fellow, she won't have you. Do not think of it 
It was my nonsense to suggest that she had come here in 
pursuit of you. She is not a morsel for a private, but a 
mouthful for someone else." 

Furze lifted his head, and with a sullen expression looked 
questioningly into the captain's face. 

"I will tell you what brought her here. No, Furze, she 
was not running after you. Put that out of your head. Some- 
one else contrived the bringing of her here, and that for his 
own purposes." 

" It was the parson's doing." 

" It was not the parson's doing — or, if he had a finger in it, 
that was because he was employed as an intermediaiy. He 
who schemed it was the old lady's nephew. The young 
baronet has an eye for a comely face, and, by Jove, he has 
picked out a beauty this time." Le Gryce laughed. " And 
to think of his putting her into a house of Mademoiselle Piety. 
It's an amazing piece of impudence." 

" What do you mean, sir ? " 

"Mean! Oh, no words are needed to convey to you 
what I mean. He has taken a fancy to the pretty 
wench." 

" The young lady ? " 

"To this Miss Georgie of yours. And he has picked a 
quarrel with me about her. I was unfortunate ; I interrupted 
one of their love passages." 

Samson Furze's colour came and went He trembled with 
passion ; and the captain noticed his condition. 

" You do not seem to love him. Furze. Well, he and I are 
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likely to meet before the twenty-four hours have elapsed, 
either with pistols or swords." 

" Take swords,'' said Samson. His face was red as blood, 
and his hands clenched convulsively. '* He made a laughing- 
stock of me with foils before the ladies. I would have killed 
him then, but I could not reach him." 

"I am not likely to choose weapons to suit you, Furze," 
said the captain. "For the matter of that, I believe the 
initiative lies with me, and he will have the choice of tools. 
I have told you this, young fellow," continued Le Gxyce, 
''because I want you to have my portmanteau packed and 
ready in case I have to make a bolt, should I chance to 
run him through the liver or send a bolt into his heart 
Not a word of this to anyone. Mind you that ! Get every- 
thing ready quietly. I do not want to kill him, my purpose is 
merely to prick him ; but in such meetings it is not possible to 
calculate, and one must be prepared for contingencies. So— 
she shot you once ! " 

" It was an accident She did not intend to do it, but, when 
it was done, she never troubled her head about me to ask if I 
were dead or alive." 

Samson repeated his old grievance. It was one to which 
he recurred daily. 

The human mind is incessantly active. Where action 
is not, there is no mind. Some brains move more tardily 
than do others, but all are in revolution more or less 
quickly. 

The ground over which they turn, the material upon which 
they work, differ. The man of experience and education has 
both a large circuit in which his mind may travel, and also 
much material which it can grind. 

But the man of neither experience nor education has but a 
small orbit and little material for his mind to work upon. 
The consequence with the latter is not that his brain gives up 
action, but that it rotates over the same ground, and crushes 
up the same subject-matter over and over with such iteration 
that it is incessantly deepening its groove and steeping itself in 
that which it has pounded. This constitutes prejudice. 

We are disposed to marvel at the retentive memories 
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of the uncultured. This recollective accuracy is not extra- 
ordinary, for, owing to the scantiness of ideas supplied to the 
brain, it turns those few grains over and over again till it has 
assimilated them. 

Samson Furze was a man of limited education and small 
knowledge of things in general Consequendy he had 
little more than his grievances and his farm experiences 
to occupy his thoughts. His brain was sluggish but 
retentive. 

" Get on with my boot, Furze. My right foot is larger than 
the left Haul at the heel" 

Then, after a pause, " So — a parson's niece. I suppose he 
died and left her nothing." 

"The manor and lordship of Wellcombe and about thirty 
or forty thousand pounds.'' 

"What!" Le Gryce raised his brows and dropped his 
jaw. 

" If it is not hers now it will be hers soon. Nobody knows 
how much money there is. They do say that there be piles of 
bank-notes and cases of jewels and a whole room full of silver 
plate." 

" You do not mean it I " 

" Yes, captain, it is true ; Captain Davey saw it all. He and 
Squire Hullett were disposed to dispute her rights, but Sir 
Thomas, for sure, will see her through." 

" Who is Sir Thomas ? " 

" Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt, the Warden of the Stannaries." 

« What— the Black Rod ? " 

" I don't know nothing of that, sir ; but I know that he is a 
great man with the king, and he was — so they tell — terrible 
intimate with him when he were Prince of Wales." 

" Then why the deuce is she here in a menial capacity ? " 

" I don't know, sir, but she has lent the Manor House 
to the new vicar." 

Captain le Gryce rubbed his chin. 

"Are you getting my boot off?" he asked. "You don't 
seem to move it. The heel sticks. Has she no relations 
alive ? No mother ? " 

" I have heard tell that her mother died long ago." 
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'' And her father, of course, is dead. Did he leave her the 
Manor House ? " 

" He ?— oh no ! He's not dead." 

" Where does he live ? What is he ? " 

Samson let go the boot and looked up into the face of the 
captain. 

"The king, sir." 

Le Gryce did not understand. 

" Come," said he impatiently. " You are paying no attention 
to my boot Go on working it Who is her father ? " 

" His Gracious Majesty." 

" What the devil do you mean ? " 

The captain stared at the private, with some anger in his 
eyes. He thought that the fellow was impertinent, and was 
making fun of him. 

" It is as I say, sir." 

Furze looked doggedly down and devoted himself to the 
boot, and finally succeeded in freeing the heel. 

** Confound you, you ass ! What do you mean ? " 

" She is the daughter of His Most Gracious Majesty, George 
the Fourth, whose livery we wear." 

** Are you gone crazed ? " 

" No, sir ; we called her the Royal Georgie. I don't- fancy 
all was quite straight about her birth. But there can be no 
mistake that she is the daughter of the king, and folk say that 
her mother was sister to our late vicar, but he would never 
own to that He was chaplain to the Prince of Wales before 
he was sent to Wellcombe. And I reckon when at court, the 
prince, as he was then, saw and took a fancy to his sister. But 
at Wellcombe we knew nought for certain. Still, all say it" 

Forgetful that he had one boot half off, Captain le Gryce 
started to his feet and limped about the room. 

" It is an Arabian Nights tale." 

" No, sir, it is the Wellcombe story." 

" And does Sir John Chevalier know this ? " 

" Oh yes, captain. He ! Of course he does ; it is known to 
Parson Weldon and Mrs. Weldon." 

"By Jove! Now I understand his object What a fool 
have I made of myself! Had I but known this before, I 
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might — But I supposed — I don't know what I thought. 
Curse me ! I have thrown away a chance, and hang me ! if I 
kill him I shall have to run out of the country. If I pink him 
the house will be closed to me. If he were but out of the 
way I could easily get on terms again with the old lady. But 
the whole thing is inexplicable. If she be what you say, why 
is she at Miss Chevalier's ? You seem to know a good deal, 
Furze." 

"There was a bit of disturbance at Wellcombe. The 
people there don't half like her. You see we object to have 
a king's daughter among us to act as a spy on behalf of the 
duchy." 

" And she has been living with her uncle the parson ? " 

"Yes, sir. Folk say, that is, they have heard Captain 
Davey say, as how the king did not care terrible to have her 
at court, seeing he was married to Queen Caroline." 

" I see — and so sent her into the country." 

" That is what they say, and what Captain Davey says." 

" And you thought, you, a country clown, to marry her ? " Le 
Gryce laughed. 

Furze gave a sign of assent 

" By heaven ! What presumption ! Why, he who gets that 
girl may calculate surely on promotion in whatever profession 
he be in. I suppose Chevalier thought he might secure a 
peerage. He should be content with his baronetcy. It is the 
needy beggars, who have no interest, and no family, and no 
money, that must work their way up, by laying hold of such 
catches as this. Sir John shall never have her." 

" Never," repeated Furze. 

Le Giyce turned, looked at the young soldier, and laughed 
contemptuously. 

"So, your parents were keen to mate you to a king's 
daughter! That would have read like a fairy tale, had it 
succeeded." 

" At first they were against it," said Samson. " My father 
is the biggest yeoman in Wellcombe, and she — ^well, she wasn't 
bom respectable like." 

" A king's daughter not respectable enough in birth to mate 
with a farmer's son ! This is a rare joke." 
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" But when mother heard that she had the manor " — 

" She was inclined to overlook the bar sinister." Captain 
le Gryce cast himself into his chair, laughing. '' Pull again. 
But, Furze, put out of your head all thoughts of that young 
lady. The Royal Georgie is not for you." 

" Nor for Sir John." 

"Nor for Sir John," repeated Le Gryce. "But, Furze, 
I shan't fight him — I will send an apology, and you shall 
take it." 



CHAPTER XL 
AN EARLY CALLER 

" A yr Y dear, what would you like ? " 

iVx ^^ Chevalier was at the breakfast table. Her 
question met with no response. 

" Georgina dear, would you prefer coffee or tea?" 

" I beg your pardon," exclaimed the girl, starting in surprise. 
"I had no idea you were addressing me. I thought you 
spoke to the cat or the canary." 

As she looked at the old lady she observed a notable 
change in her expression. Hitherto Miss Chevalier had 
addressed her formally, and had treated her distantly and 
coldly. 

" I will take what is on the table," said Georgie, in some 
bewilderment 

" If there is anything you have a mind to," said the old 
maid, " have it There is brawn on the side. Perhaps you 
would like some of the cold chicken served up. If so— I will 
ring." 

" No — please not" 

What did this change in the manner of the lady signify ? 

" It is so good of you to come to me," pursued the latter, 
"so kind, so self-denying, I shall be eternally indebted to 
you. Miss Millward was a very worthy person, but she had 
no blood." 

" No blood 1 " Georgie's bewilderment continued. " Surely 
that might have been remedied with tincture of steel sucked 
through a straw, to save the teeth." 

" No, I do not mean that — no family." 
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''I did not know you liked children about the place. 
Besides " — 

" You are so funny this morning. I refer to ancestry." 

" But I have none." 

" Oh, I know about that," said Miss Chevalier, with a smile. 
" A little bird has been whispering in my ear. That is to say, 
Thomas, my lady's maid, has told me something." 

" What can that woman know about me ? " asked Geoigie, 
colouring. 

"Oh, news flies. There was a man here — a private — the 
youth you spoke to Captain le Gryce about, or I — which was 
it ? — and he has given them in the kitchen some information 
about you." 

" I object to havii^ back-stairs tattle brought against me." 

The girl rose, very greatly annoyed, and wadked to the 
window. The breakfast - room was upstairs, on the same 
landing as the parlour. The window was long, like those in 
the drawing-room. 

" If that fellow dares to come here again, Miss Chevalier, I 
trust you will instruct the servants not to admit him. It is 
painful to me to have my concerns discussed in the kitchen." 

" Do not call me Miss Chevalier — I am Louisa. Intimate 
friends and relations call me Louie." 

" I am neither, and am not so privileged." 

" Intimate you are, as you are in my house and in close 
relations with me. Let us not be distant. I like you. I 
even prefer you to Miss Millward." 

The girl standing in the window and looking out to hide 
her vexation, turned and bowed. 

"I may assume that it is true?" began the old lady 
inquisitively. 

" That wAat is true ? " 

" The distinguished origin given to you." 

Georgina did •not answer. She tapped with her fingers 
against the pane. She was as perplexed as she was annoyed. 

Miss Chevalier paused in breathless expectation. Receiving 
no reply, she asked fawningly, '* Did you have the happiness 
of knowing your dear mother ? " 

" No, I had not, madam." 
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" But you have seen your illustrious father ? " 

Again Georgie was embarrassed for an answer. She held 
that she had seen him. She recalled the interview, when she 
was a little girl, with the stout gentleman of many waistcoats. 
Not knowing what reply to make, she made none at all. 

Miss Chevalier chuckled and rubbed her bemittened hands. 

" Of course, my dear, things happen that we may wish were 
different, things for which we are very sorry, and which 
cannot, taken on the whole, be justified. Still — royalty must 
not be measured in common scales. Then, again, it all 
happened so long ago, and has doubtless been repented. We 
have to accept facts and to make the best of them. It is not 
for us to constitute ourselves the judges of others. Now that 
you have attained to womanhood, and are so blooming and 
beautiful, and altogether so fascinating, I have no doubt that 
you will be summoned to court When there, you may be of 
the greatest service." 

" Service," repeated the girl, " to whom and to what ? " 

" Oh, my dear Georgina — it is not for me to indicate what 
you should do. All I can propose to myself is to show what 
might be done by one with your advantages of birth." 

" Advantages of birth ! " 

" Well, it is an advantage to have the blood royal in one's 
veins, even if there be a slight irregularity in its course. And 
with your engaging manners, you might become quite an 
apostle to the cause." 

" What cause ? " 

" That of the * Repatriation of the Jews,' and the ' Fulfil- 
ment of Prophecy.' We shall have a little preliminary con- 
versazione — ^a public meeting. I bum to interest you in the 
cause. The Reverend Emmanuel Hirsch, a converted 
Hebrew, will be present and explain the movement. The 
dean — Dean Heches, you know — I expect him; and the 
Honourable Mrs. Homblower will be present She takes the 
matter warmly to heart. She has not herself subscribed, but 
she urges all her friends to contribute, and this, if done 
anonymously, goes to her credit Then there is Miss Bilbie 
coming. She is very keen in the matter now, but we cannot 
calculate on her, she is volatile in her interests. Now it is 
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Jews, to-morrow it may be cats. Mrs. Winterboume has 
intimated her intention to be present. She has something 
internal the matter with her. We all trust that she may 
leave a large bequest to the cause." 

** But why do you require so much money ? " 

" Oh, my dear 1 if the Jews are to be sent back to their own 
land, it must be made worth their while to go. They must 
be indemnified for their businesses they give up>i You can 
hardly expect them to abandon their shops and their pro- 
fessions without our making it up to them in some form. 
Then, again, there will be the expense of chartering vessels for 
the voyage. Also we shall have to purchase land and dwellings 
for them in Palestine. Prophecy requires that they should 
each sit under their own vine and fig tree. So we shall have 
to engage labourers to cultivate the land for them, and grow 
the vines and fig trees for them to sit under." 

"Do you want me to go round rattling a collecting box 
under people's noses ? " 

" No, not unless you are particularly zealous. I thought — 
but it must be left to you. If you should be at court and 
have the ear of great personages — I will name no names — ^you 
might seize the occasion to persuade that a British man-of- 
war should be sent to convoy the flotilla of returning Jews ; 
it would be such a feature, and would so redound to the 
honour of the British flag." 

" You must not calculate on me," said Georgie. 

" Oh no, dearest, not calculate ; but in the event " — 

"I am not yet summoned to court, so it is of no use 
thinking what may be done when I am." 

The girl was greatly annoyed at her story having got out 
among the domestics, and she knew now that it would become 
common property among all classes. 

Her position was anomalous and painful. If she were 
questioned about her parentage she could not deny her 
knowledge concerning it With the letters and other papers 
in her possession left by her uncle, she had it in her power 
to establish conclusively who she was. 

Miss Chevalier respected her silence. 

She sat unruflling her dress, and smiling and fixing Georgie 
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with twinkling eyes, till the prolonged break in the conver- 
sation became awkward. 

Then she said, "My nephew breakfasted in his own 
room early. He had to drive into the country. But I expect 
him back in the course of the morning. Whether he can be 
induced to attend my little gathering, I do not know — but I 
hardly expect it." 

The door opened and the maid looked in. 

" If you please, miss, you are wanted." 

" Who, I ? " asked Georgie. 

''Yes, miss. Someone in the hall wishes to speak with 
you." 

"Who is it?" 

" Private Furze, if you please, miss." 

Georgina frowned. 

" Tell him to go away. I will not see him." 

"Please, miss, he says as how he has got something to 
deliver into your hands only." 

" I do not care. I am engaged. I will not see him. The 
man is a pest" 

" My dear," said Miss Chevalier, " do not take the trouble 
to go downstairs. Let the man be shown up here, into the 
breakfast-room, and you can pour him out a cup of coffee." 

" No, no 1 " from Georgina hastily. 

" I insist," pursued the old lady. " I really wish that you 
should be saved the inconvenience of descending to the 
hall." 

" I will go to him at once," said the girl, and she swung out 
of the room. 
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CHAPTER XLI 
IN THE HALL 

SHE descended the staircase with her hand sliding down 
the banister, her face moody and her lips compressed. 
She was greatly annoyed at the persistence of the young man 
in coming again to the house, and especially angry with him 
for giving rein to his tongue in the servants' hall about her 
history. 

She saw him awaiting her in his uniform, with his sheathed 
bayonet at his side. 

" Well," she said, as she reached the last step of the stairs, 
but did not leave it, "well, here to worry me once more- 
I forbade you to come to Miss Chevalier's house and ask 
after me. I object to your frequenting the kitchen, and 
detailing there the tittle-tattle of Wellcombe. This is not a 
public-house." 

" I have come because sent." 

" Prithee, who sent you ? " 

" Captain le Gryce." 

"It is a piece of impertinence that I resent. I have nothing 
to do with that personage." 

" Miss Georgie, he has given me a letter to present to you. 
I was to deliver it into your hands. And I have another for 
Sir John Chevalier, that I am to give to none but himself. 
He is out, they tell me, so I must wait for his return. I act 
under orders, and am bound to obey." 

** Well, give me the letter addressed to myself." 

She did not quit the step, and Furze had to advance across 
the hall so as to present the note to her. 
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She took it from him with an impatient gesture, tore it open, 
and hastily scanned the contents. It contained a fulsome 
apology for discourtesy offered on the previous evening. 

" Any answer, miss ? " 

Then there came a ring at the front door bell. Thereupon, 
the door being opened, a stiff-bodied, middle-aged lady ap- 
peared, with hair puffed out and two great bows, one on eadi 
side of her face. She had a Roman nose and flourished an 
enormous umbrella. 

When she had divested herself, or been divested of her 
wraps by the maid, she extended the umbrella towards 
Georgie and asked, "Who is that?" 

" Please, ma*am. Miss Thirkleby." 

"Who?'' 

" Miss Thirkleby, please." 

The lady looked at Georgie, then at the soldier, and then 
back again at the girl, looked her up and down, curry-combing 
her with her hard eyes. 

She expected Georgie to descend from the step and give 
to her the entire width of the staircase by which to ascend. 

Georgie contented herself with drawing back against the 
wall, allowing ample room for two persons to pass her, running 
in harness abreast. But this did not satisfy the visitor. She 
gave her name, ostensibly, to the maid. " The Honourable 
Mrs. Homblower I " laying emphasis on the title. The ser- 
vant knew the visitor well, but the information was afforded 
for the overawing of Georgie. The lady had been twice 
married, and her first husband had been the son of a baron, 
but the second, Mr. Homblower, was a retired man of busi- 
ness. However, she carried on the title, as a balance from a 
former account transferred to the second. 

As Georgie did not vacate her position, but slightly bowed, 
the lady stalked up the stairs, snorting indignantly, looking 
straight before her and ignoring Georgie *s bow. 

The girl waited till the honourable lady had been announced 
and admitted into the drawing-room, and then, holding the 
letter, said to Furze, " An answer wanted ? I do not reply 
to letters of this sort. Hah ! your master's spelling is hardly 
what might be expected. Address has not usually one 'd' 
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in English, whatever it may have in French. My name is 
not quite right, but that is no matter. And I see that deceive 
has got its vowels inverted. I will correct the misspelling and 
send back the letter by you. You may tell your master to 
copy each word out fif^ times till he has mastered their 
orthography." 

She placed the note against the wall and was about with a 
pencil to do as she had said, when her colour rose in a gush 
over face and throat. She had done precisely that which had 
offended her good taste in Captain le Gryce. She had made 
him ridiculous before his inferior. Angry with herself, 
ashamed of her bad manners, she crumpled up the letter. 
Her only excuse was the provocation she had received from 
Le Gryce and the irritation caused by the reappearance of 
Samson. 

A second summons at the front door called for it to be 
opened, and a little old lady was admitted, who tripped 
towards the staircase with " Never mind me, Eliza ; you need 
not usher me. I know my way very well." 

The lady ran half-way up the first stage, then paused, 
looked at Georgie, returned, and said, '' So ! the new com- 
panion. What may your name be ? " 

" My name is Thirkleby." 

" Have you been in service before ? " 

" No." 

" Millward was a good woman, but over-officious. They had 
to get rid of her. You are young, too young for the situation.'' 

^* I regret that Miss Chevalier did not consult you previous 
to engaging me. It was a lamentable oversight." 

" How do you get on with my dear friend ? " 

" Would it not be best to learn that from her ? " 

"What are you doing here? Who is this soldier? Is he 
a brother or a cousin ? " 

" I will answer such questions when put to me by Miss 
Chevalier." 

f' No offence meant. My name is Bilbie. Now allow me 
in all frankness to give you a piece of advice, kindly intended. 
I trust you will receive it in the same spirit. Remember 
your place. Never presume." 
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The little lady flourished her finger at Georgie, and tripped 
up the stairs and left her. 

" Now,'' said the girl to Samson, " I pass on Miss Imper- 
tinent's recommendation to you. Remember your place. 
Never presume. Your place is in the awkward squad, and 
it is presumption in you to come here repeatedly, and above 
all gossiping about me to the servants." 

" Are not the maids more civil to you than at first ? " 

"I prefer their pertness combined with ignorance. Now 
go — and come here no more." 

" I cannot go. I am to. await Sir John. I have a letter to 
deliver." 

''A duplicate of mine, doubtless. Your master is in an 
apologetic mood to-day." 

"Hah!" exclaimed Samson, his face flushing and his 
whole body agitated with strong emotion. "You complain 
of me talking. It is I who have to regret it I would I had 
bit my finger ofi[ before I told my captain who you were. 
Before he knew, he was all for running his sword through 
the body of your fine baronet." 

" What do you say ? " asked Georgie, clutching the banister 
and turning cold. 

The answer was delayed by another arrival, that of the 
Reverend Emmanuel Hirsch. 

" What name ? " asked the parlour-maid, and when she failed 
to pronounce it, "Shay it as if you wash schneezin' — not 
Hirss but Hirsch," said the Jew. 

As he passed Georgie on the stairs, he leered at her and 
would have spoken, but she drew away, and looked over the 
banister into the well of the staircase. He uttered a grunt 
and went on his way to the drawing-room. As soon as the 
parlour-maid had withdrawn — 

"Now," said Georgie, "tell me at once what you 
mean." 

" I mean what I say. When my captain returned last night 
he was very angry. He had had a quarrel with your baronet 
— ^all about you. He told me so, and it was just as if it must 
come to fighting. My captain is a great man with the sword, 
and he is just as good wi' the pistols. He said that, said he, 
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' I will either pink him in the liver or put a leaden ball 
through his heart.' Them was his words." 

Samson stepped forward and drew close to the foot of the 
stair, whereupon the girl, without thinking, retreated a step 
upward. This he noticed immediately, and in his fevered, 
jealous mood resented. He burst away from his subject to 
exclaim, " Oh, you stand too high for me, I reckon, and (must 
look down on such as me ! It was not so once, when we was 
at Wellcombe and played marbles together." 

" We were children then." 

" It is since you have known this baronet that you have 
taken these airs on you and put on a dislike to me. You 
scorns and despises me as dirt ! " 

" Indeed, I do not despise you, Mr. Furze." 

"Mister Furze!" sneered the private. "It was Samson 
once, but now your Royal Highness Mister Furzes me. I 
will not have it I am not to be treated thus. You thought 
nothing of your royal blood at one time, or were ashamed of 
it, till you came to know this baronet" 

" Samson Furze, be reasonable. Do not speak in this way 
or I shall withdraw altogether. At the moment I endure your 
impertinence only in consideration of old times, and because I 
want to know further about this quarrel" 

"Oh yes, about this quarrel!" said the young man 
savagely. "You are vastly concerned lest Sir John should 
get a scratch; you squealed out at Ashburton when I drew 
a little of his blood. If Captain le Gryce had not shown 
the white feather now, he would have spotted him like a hare. 
That frightens you, does it ? I would to God I had not said 
a word of who you are, and then I should be carrying a 
challenge and not that beg-pardon." 

In his heat of anger and gall of wounded pride Samson 
pressed nearer again and put his hand on the banister. 
Georgie again backed a step. 

" I am not fit to breathe the same air," pursued the angry 
man, "not to stand on the same footing as your High and 
Mightiness." He rattled the banister as he spoke. " Thank 
God ! I have something to boast of — I come of honest blood 
in an honest way, and our simple folk at Wellcombe value 
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that above all the royal blood that has overflowed its channel 
and run down the gutter ! " 

"Furze!" exclaimed Georgie, turning chalk -white with 
anger, "stay in the hall and deliver the note, if it must be. 
But I shall take good care that if you show your face here 
again you shall be kicked out of the house." 

Then she turned about, went slowly upstairs, her heart 
beating furiously, entered her bedroom, locked the door, threw 
herself into a chair, and covered her face. 



CHAPTER XLII 
TO JERUSALEM 

GEORGIE sat for a quarter of an hour in her bedroom 
brooding over her troubles, hot with resentment 
against both Samson and Le Gryce, alarmed at the thought 
that a duel might have been fought on her account. 

Samson's story had been incoherent, but it was plain 
enough to her that the quarrel of the previous night had 
threatened to produce serious consequences. Sir John had 
reproached her for fighting her own battles and not leaving 
it to men — as himself — to fight them for her, and this was the 
result. 

A tap at the door and a message from Miss Chevalier, 
that she would be pleased if Miss Thirkleby would descend ; 
there were several ladies who desired to be introduced. 

Accordingly, having composed herself as well as she was 
able, Georgie went down. 

On opening the door of the drawing-room she saw that a 
good many persons had arrived, in addition to those who had 
passed her on the staircase. There was the dean talking to 
Miss Chevalier, an amiable gentleman with a pasty face 
encircled by whiskers of white hair like the moon on a 
foggy night. 

Her appearance caused a general arrest in the conversation, 
and all eyes were directed towards her. 

Miss Bilbie at once trotted up to her with a smile of the 
utmost friendliness, and held out her hand. "We are old 
acquaintances," she said, " and need no introduction." 

She was followed by Mrs. Hornblower, who made a formal 
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salutation and said, ''We have had the pleasure of meeting, 
though not of speaking. I am charmed to make your acquaint- 
ance, which I trust will ripen into friendship. My first 
husband was the Honourable Vincent Flower, son of Lord 
Macturk. No doubt you have heard of my family. I mean 
that of my first husband — the Flowers. I shall be soon hoping 
to see you at my house. My daughters will love to make 
your acquaintance." 

The rest of the ladies pressed forward, treading on each 
other's heels, elbowing each other out of the way, not 
waiting to be introduced by the hostess but introducing 
themselves. And Georgie could hear asides: "How 
distingt^V* "Do you mark the likeness — in the lip, the 
profile?" "What a princess - like carriage!" "How 
beautiful ! " 

She preserved her coolness and was courteous but reserved. 
Miss Chevalier fluttered in and out among her guests whisper- 
ing, smirking, nodding; whilst the missionary put his finger 
to his white, or partially white, cravat, and loosened it about 
his throat, whilst he held up his chin in the air and moved 
his lips like a fowl drinking. 

The dean, bland and self-conscious, began sentences, but 
had to drop them, owing to the audience having their 
attention diverted firom him, and the topic on which it 
had been called together, to making the acquaintance of 
Georgie. 

After a while, however, he was able to recover his ground. 
He cleared his throat, afld announced to the ladies and 
gentlemen — of the latter, besides the dubious Hebrew 
specimen, there was only one present, a banker — that they 
were assembled for business. 

" Come by me," said Miss Bilbie, holding Georgie by the 
hand. " We will sit on that settee together. The dean will 
open proceedings." 

" No, that will not do, Miss Bilbie," said the Honourable 
Homblower. "You are not to engross our dear Miss 
Thirkleby. I claim her as belonging to me." 

The dean promenaded with a swinging walk, till he had 
cleared a little space in the middle of the room, and then, 
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poising himself on one foot with the other raised, as if about 
to prance, he began — 

" It is a proud and a pleasurable moment for me to have to 
speak a few poor sentences in this elect and pious assembly. 
You will all hear — I shall hear — what Mr. Hirsch has to say 
relative to the repatriation of the Jews ; but yet allow me to 
remark that I may not be able wholly to agree with everything 
that he advances. Miss Chevalier, we are indebted to you 
for the pleasure which we assure ourselves that we shall derive 
from listening, llie speaker on this occasion is not my poor 
self with a faltering tongue, but a converted Jew, who will 
dilate on a subject of, I may say, supreme importance. We 
all know that the restoration of the Jews will result in the 
revivification of the Gentiles. I am well assured that the 
speaker will be well able to instruct, admonish, and please 
us — not that I shall be able to endorse all his views and 
sanction all his arguments. I give freely my presence here, 
in the attitude and position of a hearer, and I beg you to 
give him good attention. Not that you must suppose I admit 
total and unqualified acquiescence if I make no articulate 
protest. I am a listener, and I reserve my opinion. With 
this proviso let me introduce to you the Reverend Emmanuel 
Hirsch." 

The speaker indicated now advanced. He was in shabby 
black, his linen crumpled and by no means clean, and his 
chin unshaven. 

'* I am," said he, shaking his legs and then stretching and 
adjusting his arms, as though his garments incommoded him, 
'' I am de organising zechretary of de socetat for de rebatria- 
tion of de chosen peoble in dere own land. Allow me to 
shake 'ands." 

He went directly to Georgina, who retreated and placed her 
arms behind her back. 

He smiled greasily at her, with palm extended. 

"I should like," said she, "the rehabilitation of the Jew 
before we proceed to his repatriation." 

Finding his advances were not accepted, Mr. Hirsch turned, 
holding out his hand to others. 

"Sir," said the dean, "to some of us, at least, time is 
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precious. We have come to this house at some inconveni- 
ence, at an early hour. May we ask you at once to open the 
subject Not that I would force you unduly — but that you 
would consider the value of our time." 

^'It ish well," said the missionary. "Ach! it is fine, de 
prophecy. De chosen peoble is all to go back to Jeru- 
salem, de city of David — dat have been trodden underfoot 
of de Gentiles. But we must help de prophecy to come true. 
We must put our shoulder to de wheel and make prophecy 
come true. We must give monish to make it come true. 
We sail put our feet on de necks of kings, and we sail have 
queens to be nussing moders to our leedle families. Ach ! 
Miss Chevalier, and ladies all, ve sail all have leedle families. 
But how sail we get to Jerusalem ? Dat will take ships. And 
ships will take sailors. And de sailors will take monish. 
There we want of you 'elp. Ladies and shentlemen," flapping 
his elbows, like a waterbird trying to rise, " you sail assist us — 
we sail see." 

An interruption was caused by the arrival of a lady, Miss 
FuUolove, a feeble person who looked as though she had been 
put in a copper with soda and had been drawn out limp with 
all the colour washed out of her. The Jew waited, then 
resumed his discourse. 

" Ach ! It ish wonderful ! But it will cost moche monish. 
I have an idee. It is a beautiful idee. We of de house of 
Israel be all of de tribe of Judah and of Levi. But where be 
de oder tribes ? Let us find de oder tribes, and let us all go 
'appy and loving and reconciled togedder to Jerusalem. And 
I tink I know where to find de lost tribes. But it will cost 
moche monish. I must find de arguments. I must search 
de libraries. I must examine de manuscripts and mummies. 
I know ver' well I can prove de English peoble to be de lost 
tribes, and we will then all go back togedder to Jerusalem. 
Ach ! it will be lovelie. Ach ! it will be deleecious. But it 
will cost monish for each to prove to belong to a lost tribe. 
To prove all dat I must examine manuscripts and mummies. 
I must get on my stomick and crawl under de coronation 
throne at Westminstaire. I must examine de Jacob's pillow 
which is dare wid a microscope. And the authorities at 
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Westminstaire will want to be feed — ^will ask for monish. But 
consider, my dear ladies, I will show you, if you will find me 
a littie payment, to what tribes you belong. I will make it 
plain, I will prove all dat. I will ¥rrite it all out on pepper. 
But it will cost moche monish, and den we will all sail back 
in our boat togedder to Jerusalem. Oh de 'appy time ! Oh de 
glorious season! We will all love one anodder so! and we 
will sit under der vines and fig trees, togedder, and de Gentiles 
shall serve us wid chocolate and sherbet. I have a beautiful 
broder, who will go wid Miss Chevalier. And ach ! dis 
young lady, they say has de blood royal. I will prove — I will 
show " — 

At that moment the door opened, and the parlour-maid, 
looking in with a frightened face, said to her mistress, regard- 
less of the impassioned speaker and his periods, "Please 
ma'am, you are wanted immediately ! '* 

" I — I wanted 1 '' said Miss Chevalier. " I am engaged. 
I cannot attend. Run, my dear Georgina, if you will be so 
obliging, and see what it is.'' 

The girl rose to obey. But the maid continued to urge — 
" If you please, miss — you really must come. It is something 
dreadful." 

" Dreadful ! What is dreadful ? " 

The speaker had ceased. He stood with his mouth shut, 
looking reproachfully at the hostess and indignantly at the 
maid. But he seized the opportunity to shake himself in 
the ill-fitting garments into what would be, momentarily, 
greater ease. 

The maid said something in a low tone to Georgie, who 
uttered a cry ; her face at once expressed horror, and she rushed 
from the room. 

"What is it?" again inquired Miss Chevalier. 

"Please, ma'am, it concerns Sir John. He has been 
hurt." 

" Hurt ! How hurt ? What do you mean ? " 

" Do, ma'am, please, ma'am, come and see." 

The old lady reluctantly went. 

" It really appears to me," said the dean, " that we ought 
not to remain. Not but what the alarm may be " — 
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The door opened. Georgina entered with a face white as a 
sheet 

" Miss Chevalier desires me to ask you kindly to go/' she 
said, in a restrained voice. " A most shocking event has taken 
place. Sir John has been stabbed." 



CHAPTER XLIII 
TO JERICHO ! 

" TV >r Y nephew, John ! Oh, good gracious me ! What 

iVX ^^ "^y servants do?" exclaimed Miss Chevalier 
on reaching the hall, where she saw all the domestics 
assembled about the door into the captain's cabin. '^What 
is it? What has happened? How did it take place? 
Where is he?" 

"Please, ma*am," said Thomas, the lady's maid, "the 
young soldier Furze has been waiting in the hall with a letter 
for Sir John, and when Sir John arrived, ma'am, he called 
Mr. Furze to him into his private apartments. The next we 
heard was — that is to say, Eliza it was, she was in the hall — 
she heard an exclamation, and then Furze dashed out, 
wild like, ran to the door, and in a moment was out in the 
street Eliza, thinking something was the matter, calls 
Sarah Jane, as it is her place to attend on the young master, 
and Sarah Jane she was at the top of the house, and 
Elizabeth Anne had to go after her. When she came down, 
she went into Sir John's room, and found him fallen on 
the floor and bleeding terrible. She was dreadfully 
frightened, and we was all scared. Will you go in, miss? 
Cook is with him. She did not mind. But there be a lot of 
blood about" 

"I go in!" gasped Miss Chevalier. "I am physically 
incapable. I faint at the sight of blood. What was it aU 
about ? " 

" Please, miss, no one knows." 

" Oh, how dreadful ! how appalling ! Is it mortal ? " 

286 
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'' I do not know, miss. No one of us can tell. Perhaps 
cook may — she is in with him. Shall I call her out ? " 

" No— no ! not on any account. She must remain with 
John — and there may be blood I cannot bear the sight of it. 
Has a doctor been fetched ? " 

**No, miss. We did not know whom to bring. Your 
doctor, Bacon, is away, and you don't like his assistant, Mr. 
Masham, because of his principles ; and Dr. Brett is not in 
the cathedral set, and has a practice only among lower-class 
people, so we thought we had best consult you." 

" Where is Miss Thirkleby ? " 

''Please, ma'am, she have run away, and not even put on 
her bonnet nor goloshes, and it be raining streams." 

The dean now descended the staircase. He was a kind 
man, and, aware that something serious had taken place, he 
came to offer his assistance. Before leaving the drawing- 
room, however, he had advised the visitors not to leave in a 
rush, as the entrance hall was full, but to wait a couple 
of minutes, and then go away one by one, and pick up 
their mantles and umbrellas in the hall quietly and separately. 

On reaching the foot of the staircase the dean inquired 
what had happened. 

"Oh, Mr. Dean!" gasped Miss Chevalier, "so dreadful! 
My nephew has been hurt, stabbed, they tell me, and by quite 
a common soldier, and there is a lot of blood." 

Miss Chevalier, frightened and incoherent, pointed to the 
captain's cabin and said, " In there ! " 

The dean at once entered and shut the door gently behind 
him. 

Next moment Georgie arrived, followed by a medical man, 
the suigeon who lived five doors off — that same Mr. Brett who 
was not in the cathedral set. 

When she had learned what had happened, without a 
moment's hesitation, without asking a question, Georgie had 
flown for a surgeon, who, as she knew, lived hard by, having 
seen the brass plate on his door. 

She conducted Mr. Brett at once to Sir John without 
looking to see who were in the hall, and regardless of the 
summons of Miss Chevalier to go to her. 
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"Oh, dear! Oh, dear me!" moaned the lady, sinking 
into a chair. " Thomas, I feel faint ! If the worst should 
happen I do not know how I should bear it The title and 
property would go to a man I do not care for, and who has 
never called on me." 

Georgie opened the door of the cabin, carrying a jug. 

'* Elizabeth Anne, cold water at once," she said, and leaving 
the jug without re-entered the room. 

Miss Chevalier again called, but the call was disregarded. 

" Really ! " said the old lady, " I have a right to know what 
is going on. No one seems to attend to me ; I cannot get 
obeyed in my own house. I am dizzy. Thomas — some 
eau de Cologne." 

" What a nerve she have got ! " exclaimed the parlour-maid. 
" I^m wiDing, but I couldn't do it" 

" I wonder, now," said Miss Chevalier faintly, " when those 
people will come down." 

The people alluded to were her guests, and were on the 
move. 

They had been counselled by Dean Hedges not to increase 
the confusion below by a descent in a body, with its concom- 
itant — ^a scramble for hoods, goloshes, umbrellas, mantles, and 
shawls. 

The Reverend Emmanuel Hirsch had seized the 
opportunity. 

Stepping between the whole party and the door he said, 
*' Ach ! dis mosh not be so. I am come long way. I have 
the coach paid. I go to mein hotel. I was invite here 
to speak, and I was told I should 'ave some monish. I 
am moche sorry if any ding 'ave 'appened, but I cannot 
back to my place go widout monish. Dear leddies ! make 
now a leedle collection for me, and den you shall all trigle out 
one by one." 

"He is right," said the Hon, Mrs. Homblower, snatching 
up a papier-mach^ card tray and presenting it. "Let me 
solicit subscriptions." 

Miss Bilbie precipitately caught the receptacle for alms 
from her. "Indeed, indeed, Mrs. Homblower, we cannot 
permit you, you of aU people, to go about with this tray. It 
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is my place as treasurer and local secretary. You must 
positively resign the dish, and pray start the subscription. 
The plate stands with you." 

Mrs. Hornblower grew dark in the face with chagrin. 

"I am so sorry — I have left my purse behind," she 
stammered. 

"Oh, that is of no consequence," persisted the malicious 
littie lady, with a glance out of the comers of her eyes at 
the rest "Mr. Burnett, the banker, is here." She tossed 
her chin towards an elderly gentleman with a long arched 
neck, and the hair of his scruff rubbed away. " He will 
honour your cheque. Write your name on this scrap of paper 
for the amount" 

Mrs. Hornblower, confused, groped among her skirts. 

" How very fortunate," she said " I really have my purse 
with me after all — but, bless me, there is no more than a 
crown in it Take that" 

" The widow's mite," said Miss Bilbie. Then, in place of 
making the round, the little lady took her station at the door, 
opposite Mr. Hirsch, who greedily eyed the coins as they were 
dropped into the tray, and each contributor was then per- 
mitted to leave the room. 

The descending driblet, walking as if at a funeral, saw 
the servants gathered in the hall — ^irresolute, distracted ; Miss 
Chevalier in a chair with eau de Cologne applied to her 
temples and a green cut-glass bottle of smeUing salts to her 
nose. 

The procession slowly advanced, and the foremost members 
recovered their articles of apparel. 

Mr. Hirsch in the rear, however, dashed past the rest, with 
the card tray in his hand, that he had snatched from Miss 
Bilbie. 

" Ach ! dere is de dear leddie ! " he exclaimed, presenting 
himself before the hostess. "I must insist from you for 
a leedle contribution. I did come at your request " — 

At the same time the dean issued from the sickroom, and 
addressed Miss Chevalier. 

"My dear madam, I can report to you the condition of 
your poor nephew. I grieve to say " — 

19 
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" You will hab to give me some monish ! I was invite here 
to speak/' interrupted Mr. Hirsch, "and de Jews dey be 
looking eberywhere for 'elp, for 'elp from you." 

"Will you oblige me by standing back?" said Dean 
Hedges. " At the present moment we are too much engaged 
to listen to your advocacy ; not but that at another time " — 

"But yes, I say," urged Mr. Hirsch, "I must have my 
monish. You are a decan! You ver* rich. Potz donner 
wetter you must give me some 'elp. De leddies ab 'elped, 
and sail you a shentleman, an elderly shentleman, a decan, 
'old your 'and ? " 

" Mr. Hirsch," said the dean, " may I trouble you to stretch 
your legs and make the best of your way to Jericho — at 
once?" 

Then, turning to Miss Chevalier, " My dear madam, your 
nephew has received a bayonet stab. The wound is serious 
and ugly, and there has been a considerable effusion of blood. 
Very serious consequences are to be apprehended should any 
vital organ have been touched, but yet I will not say that this 
is the case. Under the most favourable circumstances his 
recovery must be slow, and will be full of risk of relapse. He 
will require the most careful and assiduous nursing." 

" But where— oh, good gracious me ! where shall I find a 
nurse? My poor maids have their feet and hands worn to 
stumps — and I doubt if they have the courage. I do not 
know where to look for one." 

"Do not let that concern you. Miss Chevalier," said the 
dean. " Miss Thirkleby has offered — and the surgeon and I 
are both struck with her remarkable aptitude, her nerve, 
her coolness, and her quickness of apprehension. Not but 
that I think it would be advisable as well to have a woman 
whom you should call in to assist, so as to relieve her 
occasionally." 

" May I hab your leedle subscribtion ? " The voice of Mr. 
Hirsch was audible, and the tray with the clinking coins was 
thrust under the chin of the dean. The missionary had 
been executing a revolution, going about among the servants 
soliciting help to meet his pecuniary liabilities and to further 
the cause of the return of the elect. 
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" Will you go, Mr. Hirsch ? Will you go ? " asked the dean 
irritably. "There is a time and a place for everything, especi- 
ally for the advocacy of so sublime a cause. Far be it from 
me to throw cold water on it, but at this time and here we 
have other matters engaging our attention. Ladies," said 
he, addressing some of those who lingered on although 
beshawled and beclogged, in the hopes of learning some- 
thing further of what had taken place, "ladies, we shall have 
the pleasure of meeting again on a more auspicious occasion." 

The dean bowed to Miss Bilbie and the rest — Mrs. Horn- 
blower had already withdrawn. 

" Ach, Mr. Decan — your sub " — 

"Mr. Hirsch — to Jericho with you — and be hanged — not 
but what "— 

At that moment from the nether world rose the boy who 
cleaned the boots and knives, in wild excitement, and bursting 
with news. 

"I say!" he cried, "here's a go and a to-do — at the 
barracks, that there Private Furze have gone and shot hisself 
through the 'ed." 



CHAPTER XLIV 
IN HER HANDS 

THE surgeon, Mr. Brett — he was not entitled to be 
addressed as "doctor," but such distinctions are 
not attended to by the ignorant — was a middle-aged man. 

He drew Miss Thirkleby out of the sickroom into the adjoin- 
ing library. 

He was short, thick-set, of a muddy complexion, with quick 
dark eyes, poor features, and was in the intermediate condition 
between shaven and bearded He might be either with 
advantage. The indeterminate condition was unsatisfactory. 
He wore a brown coat, grey waistcoat, and black trousers, as 
though in dressing he had caught up and assumed portions of 
three different suits, and his trousers were frayed at the feet 

In manner, as in appearance, he was uncouth, yet there was 
a force and straightforwardness in his dealing and speech 
which impressed on those he addressed a conviction that he 
was a man of ability. 

His deficiency in polish, his ungainliness, and disregard for 
his exterior had stood in the way of his being taken up by the 
best-class people in the town. 

" I don't know who you are," said Mr. Brett, when he and 
Georgie were together in the library, " whether a sister, cousin, 
or a servant" 

" I am neither of the former and something of the latter — 
a companion." 

" Nor do I know your name." 

"Thirkleby." 

"Well, then, Miss Thirkleby. If you are going to under- 
take the nursing of this case " — 
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" I am." 

" Then I will tell you plainly and precisely what I want" 

" You will oblige me." 

" Oh, it is not to oblige you. It is what you must know. 
If you won't do it, leave it alone. If you will, then obey to 
the letter. Do you hear ? I will enter into no surgical details, 
because they would be Chinese to you. What is your ex- 
perience in nursing?" 

" None, but I may have aptitude. I have good will." 

" So be it. Then, no fads of your own — mind that. As far 
as I have seen, but that is little, you are likely to suit. 
Practically, the life or death of the patient will depend on you. 
Divide the chances of his living by four. Three of the 
chances are in your hands, in mine only one. As to the 
surgical treatment, that is simplicity itself. I have but a plain 
course to take, and I will take it. The great responsibility 
will rest with you. Look at that man in the other room. If 
he is alive six days hence he will owe that life to you — under 
God; not to me. Any fool who has passed the College of 
Surgeons could do my work as well as me. You understand 
this?" 

''Yes." 

" And you undertake this enormous responsibility ? " 

She hesitated but for a moment, drew a long breath, and 
said, " Yes. There is no one else. Cook is kind and willing, 
but she is not absolutely trustworthy, having a failing. As to 
the other servants, with the best intentions they would be 
hampered by their duties in the house, and of their qualifica- 
tions I know nothing. Oh, if I had Alse ! " 

"Who?" 

" An old woman at Wellcombe." 

" Write for her. This case will be a long one." 

Georgina considered for a moment, then said, " The servants 
would be liable to be called away and interfered with by Miss 
Chevalier. If I undertake the case — but undertake it I do — 
then let it be understood that I take my orders from you and 
from no one else. For the time I must be free from Miss 
Chevalier." 

" That is right I will see to it Now attend." 
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The surgeon looked to see that the door was closed. The 
cook was in the room with Sir John. 

He moved into the window, and Georgie accompanied him. 

She laid hold of one of the thick green curtains of rep and 
gripped it. She was nervous at the prospect of the responsi- 
bility she had undertaken, but she was desirous not to allow 
it to be seen how timid she was. 

The surgeon's plain face was grave, and he now spoke to 
her with slow emphasis, pausing between each sentence to 
ensure that she took in what he said, and assimilated it. 

" The wound is serious. Its gravity must not be disguised. 
The thread of a cobweb is all that the life of the patient hangs 
on, and we must see that this thread holds. A vital organ 
has been touched, but not pierced. What I dread is a sudden 
effusion of blood — ^the rupture of a vessel, in fact — ^and that 
the patient bleed to death. If what I fear takes place, not the 
ablest man in the profession could save him. He would be 
dead in a quarter of an hour. It will be sudden, and the end 
inevitable. Now you know the danger. Next, as to what 
must be done by you. All depends on this. He is to be 
kept quiet. There will be fever, he may become delirious. 
Restlessness is what I dread, and yet restlessness is inevitable. 
He must be handled most gingerly. He must not be allowed 
to turn and toss in his bed. He must be kept cool and be 
soothed. It is a most fortunate, providential element in the 
case, that this affair took place where it did, in his own bed- 
room. Had it happened at a distance, and it had been 
necessary to transport him to his home, the result would 
probably have been fatal You are listening ? " 

She nodded. 

" Nature has great recuperative powers. If he can be kept 
from violent movement, and from agitation of the mind, which 
might superinduce restlessness of the body, and that for a few 
days, I trust we shall be able to pull him through." He 
paused and added gravely, "Under God's blessing." Then 
he proceeded with hSs directions. 

"Everything, humanly speaking, depends on the preserva- 
tion of quiet I can be of little assistance. I shall call in 
twice, perhaps thrice in the day. But His life actually reposes 
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in your hands. It lies with you to keep him as nearly 
motionless as may be. Put away every disturbing element 
let no person come near him who may fidget him. A cold 
wet doth, dipped in fresh spring water, and wrung out, applied 
constantly to keep down inflammation, and renewed repeatedly. 
Also, if his brain be excited, cold water and vinegar on his 
brow ; that is what you will have to look to. Do you under- 
stand?" 

" Perfectly." 

The cook put in her head. 

** Please, sir, the missus wants to come in, now there's no 
dreadful sights." 

"The very thing to be prevented," said Mr. Brett "I will 
speak to her." 

The surgeon and Georgie returned to the bed-chamber. 
Miss Chevalier, satisfied that no blood would be visible, had 
entered the room already, supported by the dean, and would 
have rushed to her nephew and kissed him, unless held back 
by Dean Hedges. 

" Oh, my dear John ! How terrible ! What a prodigiously 
shocking affair ! Tell me all about it. How came that wicked 
young man to do it? And fancy 1 — he has shot himself, and 
has gone into eternity with all these crimes on his head, and 
broke up our meeting also for the Restoration of the Jews. 
How are you feeling now ? The case is not so grave as has 
been represented, I am sure." 

" The case is every whit as grave as I have stated," said Mr. 
Brett, " and, madam, it is absolutely necessary that my patient 
be left alone and not disturbed. I forbid any running in and 
out of this room." 

" Forbid ! " exclaimed Miss Chevalier, bridling up. " For- 
bid ! in-deed ! " 

"If I am to have the management of the case, I must 
manage it as I think proper. Unless my directions be carried 
out, I cannot answer for the consequences." 

"I desire further advice," said Miss Chevalier, nettled at 
the peremptory manner of the surgeon. 

"That is as you please, madam." 

The dean saw that want of tact on the practitioner's part 
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and touchiness on that of the old lady were likely to lead to a 
scene, and that disadvantageous to the sick man. 

He interposed. 

" My dear old friend," said he, taking Miss Chevalier's hand, 
''you must understand that in sickness the medical practi- 
tioner is entitled to be a despot Far be it from me to say 
that where there are complications no second advice should 
be sought. But the question is — are there complications?" 

"I wish for a consultation," said Miss Chevalier, "that my 
mind may be set at ease." 

Sir John turned his head on the pillow and said with a 
smile, "My dear aunt, I have absolute, unqualified trust in 
my doctor. Allow me, so long as I have my faculties at 
command, to decide in this matter. I place myself unre- 
servedly in the hands of Mr. Brett." 

"And pray, who is to nurse you, John?" asked the old 
lady. 

"I have offered my services — ^and if you will allow me I 
will write for a woman at Wellcombe whom I can trust, to 
come to my assistance." 

" Really and upon my word ! " exclaimed Miss Chevalier. 
"What do you know about nursing? Where is your ex- 
perience. Have you ever had any?" 

She paused for an answer. There was none. 

" No, indeed, I cannot hear of this. It is very romantic 
and selfdevoted, and all that ; and knowing, as I do, who you 
are, I appreciate the offer with profound gratitude. But I 
must have at least a nurse whom I can rely upon as having 
been accustomed to such cases. And then — to send to 
Wellcombe for an assistant. It is too absurd! I know 
nothing about her. I will not hear of it. No, Miss Thirkleby, 
no. If the case is as serious as is represented, it would not be 
right to have anyone here but a duly qualified person." 

" Madam," said Mr. Brett, " I know but too well what hired 
nurses are. I have had sad experience with them. There is 
not one in this town I could trust, with whom I have had to 
do, as I am sure I could trust Miss — Miss — I forget her 



name." 



"Stay!" said Georgie, stepping forward. "It is for Sir 
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John to decide. Can you listen to me, Sir John, if I put the 
case plainly ? " 

He smiled and said " Yes," and looked at her. 

"It is this. Your condition, Sir John, is most critical. 
Your life depends on your nurse more than on your doctor ; 
and depends, further, on your being kept perfectly quiet. Your 
nurse will have to watch you night and day, and restrain you, 
if restive. I will do my utmost ; I will do everything exactly 
as the doctor orders, and nothing beyond. I will shut the 
door against everyone I am not allowed to admit. I will not 
shut my eyes nor leave you for one hour. I will give you your 
medicine to the minute. That is what I can and will do. On 
the other hand, I am ignorant, I have had no experience. I 
am timorous, and I am stupid. But I know where I am 
ignorant, and I have a will, and if I will to do a thing — you 
may tear me to pieces before I will give it up. Now, Sir John 
— choose what you will have." 

" You will not leave me. I can have no other choice but 
you," said he. " As I have an absolute, unqualified trust in 
my doctor, even so have I an absolute, imqualified trust in my 
nurse. Dear aunt, allow me the sick man's privilege — ^to have 
my way. I have chosen my surgeon, and — " 

"No, indeed, John. Miss Thirkleby brought him here 
without consulting me." 

" Now he is here, I am convinced I could not be better off. 
It is another item in my debt I owe to Miss Thirkleby. Allow 
me, aunt, to choose my nurse." 

"I wash my hands of it," said Miss Chevalier. "If you 
die, no blame attaches to me. I would have done my best — 
she will be responsible." 

"And if I live," said Sir John, "to her I will owe that 
life." 



CHAPTER XLV 
A NEW OCCUPATION 

A FTER some demur and several teigiversations, Miss 
r\ Chevalier accepted the situation, moved thereto mainly 
by tne persuasion of Dean Hedges, who took pains to induce 
her to acquiesce in what his common sense assured him was 
the best arrangement. 

The little he had seen of Mr. Brett had impressed him 
favourably. Every man is inclined to admire his own opposite. 
Partly due to his position, partly because congenital, the dean 
was a man who never pronounced a decided opinion without 
providing it with back doors for evasion. He could not make 
a statement without smothering it in qualifications. In Brett 
he was brought face to face with a man who knew his own 
mind, and spoke what he thought with directness and decision. 
And, for the same reason, the good old gentleman was pro- 
foundly struck with Georgie. He himself could no more 
take a straight line than a man with the palsy could draw 
one. 

Reluctandy Miss Chevalier was induced to submit to be 
excluded from her nephew's chamber till he should be pro- 
nounced convalescent, and she was persuaded to allow Georgie 
unlimited control over the sickroom. 

Miss Chevalier was a lady who treasured a grievance, which 
she hugged and dandled. She was a lady, moreover, who 
loved to perform this operation under the eyes of her friends. 
She disliked being left long alone. She must have someone 
to whom to talk, above all who would pet her and make a fuss 
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with her. If she had not a visitor, she must have a com- 
panion; if deprived of a companion, she fell back on a 
servant. 

"As everyone is aware," said she to Thomas, "I am Sir 
John Chevalier's aunt, and I do think that in this matter I 
might have been considered and consulted. But everything 
has been taken out of my hands. Yet, should the worst 
happen — which God forbid — all the blame will accrue to me 
for not having insisted on engaging the services of a competent 
surgeon and of a professional nurse. No one thinks of that. 
It will be cast at me from all sides, and how can I excuse 
myself except by saying that I acted as the dean advised ; and 
yet I know him so well, that, when that happens, he will wriggle 
out of it and leave me to be the object for general reproach. 
Happily, I am the meekest and most forbearing of women. 
But I have my feelings, and they have been hurt, though I 
allow no one to see it. We must have the street littered with 
straw and the door-knocker tied up in chamois leather. Will 
you see to that, Thomas ? " 

" I beg your pardon, ma'am, but it is not my place." 

" No, to be sure. Of course not. I did not mean you to 
do it, but Sarah Jane." 

"I beg your pardon, miss, but the upper-housemaid has 
nothing to do wi^ the doorstep or knocker. That belongs to 
the under-housemaid." 

" Of course, kindly tell her." 

"I beg your pardon, but that will hardly do, with all 
respect They will not take orders from me. If you will 
allow me, ma'am, to ring the bell you can tell the parlour- 
maid, and she will convey your orders to the upper- 
housemaid, who will communicate them to the under- 
housemaid." 

"And," said Miss Chevalier, "we must have a paper 
stuck up with * Kind inquiries at the Back Door.^ Do you 
think the under- housemaid would be good enough to affix 
that?" 

" I will see, ma'am. If not, I daresay the gardener can be 
got to do it." 

" By the way, Thomas," said Miss Chevalier, "I am a little 
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uneasy about Miss Thirkleby. She is nursing Sir John, and 
my daily, hourly prayer is that he may recover. But it strikes 
me that he may suppose such a recovery is due to her 
attention, and gratitude may ripen into an attachment. Of 
course, if it is as you say, that she is of illustrious birth, 
then "— 

" Please, ma'am, I only know what Private Furze said." 

*' But, goodness gracious me ! suppose it were a delusion ; 
suppose that he only fancied it And the unfortunate and 
miserable man cannot have been sane. Then the case would 
be very serious. I should never forgive myself for allowing 
Miss Thirkleby to nurse my nephew." 

In the meantime Georgie was engaged in attendance on the 
wounded man. 

She was quiet in all her movements, unobtrusive in her 
attentions, and did not speak unnecessarily. 

For some time Sir John was alert to what was going on, and 
considered that mudi more was being made of his case than 
it deserved. The inflammation attendant on the healing had 
not yet set in. 

" Miss Thkkleby," said he, " if I had not used that twist 
and turned up his hand, just as I did at Ashburton— -do you 
remember? — when I knocked the foil from his hand, he would 
this time have inevitably written Finis with his bayonet-point 
to the silly little story of my life. I was speaking to him 
about his tittle-tattling in the kitchen, and his annoying you 
by his visits. Then, I do not know what took me, but I went 
to the hearth to poke the fire. You know aunt's funny way. 
She never allows the bright poker to be used — it gives trouble 
to the servants to clean it. So in the comer is always a dirty 
little crooked bit of iron for use. To humour her I employ 
this. Well, whilst I was standing with this wretched concern 
in my hand, all at once Furze whipped out his bayonet and 
struck at me, a down stroke. By instinct rather than thought 
of danger, I dealt a twist to his weapon and jarred his hand, 
but not before he had sheathed it in me." 

"You must not talk. Sir John." 

"I cannot help it! It is all so funny and so inex- 
plicable. What on earth can have set the young fellow 
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against me? Was he accounted right in his mind at Well- 
combe ? " 

"I will not answer your questions. You must not speak. 
I shall go into the next room. I am nurse, and as despotic 
as the doctor." 



CHAPTER XLVI 
THE DEAN'S DISCOVERY 

SIR JOHN'S condition remained without aggravation 
throughout the day, but during the night he became 
feverish, with a disposition to restlessness. 

He slept at times, and at other times was mentally confused, 
uttered incoherent words, and turned his head from side to 
side on the pillow, without, however, making any attempt to 
move his body. 

In the early morning the cook good-naturedly came in to 
relieve Georgie. 

"I have brought you, miss, a cup of hot tea and some 
buttered toast," said the woman, with kindliness in her tone, 
** and I do insist now as you go and lie down." 

The utmost, however, that Georgie could be induced to 
yield was to go into the adjoining library and lie there on the 
little sofa, with a rug — the Astrakhan rug given her by Sir 
Thomas— drawn over her. Anxiety, even then, prevented her 
from even dozing. 

"You see, miss, this can't go on," said the cook. " It may 
be you have writ for someone to come to you from Wellcombe. 
But her can't be here for some days, and if the young master 
has to be watched and nursed, we must have you peart so as 
to do it. There now, shut your eyes. If anything 'appens, I 
will call you." 

But sleep she could not, and sleep she would not Her 
mind was too active, her heart too full of care. The fear was 
ever on her lest in an access of pain, not realising what he 
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was doing, he might start up in his bed and attempt to leave 
it, with what result she had been forewarned. 

However, as the night drew towards day, and that deeper 
drop in the temperature took place which precedes the coming 
of dawn, he became more easy, his brain clearer, and his 
temperature less hot 

During the afternoon the dean called; Georgie heard his 
voice in the hall, and he tapped at the door. She had no 
scruple in admitting him; he was gentle and considerate in 
his movements, his voice regulated, and his address not 
exacting. 

The young baronet, looking at Geoigie, said, "Whilst 
the dean is here would you mind going to my aunt, Miss 
Thirkleby, and conveying to her my affectionate remem- 
brances, and you will comfort her by my assurances that I am 
better ? " 

"Very well," answered Georgie, "I will do so; and, Mr. 
Dean, may I ask you ere you leave to pull the bell three 
times sharply. That is a signal agreed to between us for the 
cook to come." 

Then she left and quickly entered the drawing-room, where 
was Miss Chevalier. 

That lady might have noticed that the girl's self-assertion 
and defiant manner had passed away, had she not been too 
much engrossed in herself to observe anything. 

" My dear Miss Thirkleby," said she, partly rising from her 
easy-chair, "how is my poor boy? I have not slept a wink 
all night, thinking of him." 

" He is not worse, and considers himself better." 

" And you — were you up the whole of last night ? " 
Yes — that is, till five, when cook came." 
But you must positively go to bed this ensuing night Of 
course, I can pay for a suitable nurse, and shall be pleased to 
do so, if allowed." 

" I cannot abandon my post I have undertaken to nurse 
him. I promised both him and Mr. Brett" 

"Oh, Mr. Brett! He is nothing. You must not wear 
yourself out, or I shall have two sick persons on my hands, 
and that would drive my servants into revolt. They are very 
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good and willing, but they must not be imposed upon. If 
money were an object — but it is not " — 

" I have been so bold as to write for Alse Grylls. I can 
trust her, but till she arrives I positively must stand at the 
helm/' 

"I cannot think how you can endure it," said Miss 
Chevalier. ''It is stuffy in a sickroom. I myself cannot 
bear it for more than a minute. A hired nurse is paid to 
inhale the atmosphere." 

''When you are anxious about the patient, and know that 
his life depends on you, you forget about the stuffiness." 

"I could not do it. And there is really no need for it, 
when persons can be hired for the purpose. I trust you have 
some interesting books to read whilst in the sick chamber." 

"So far I have not needed them. Sir John demands 
incessant attention. Cloths dipped in ice-cold water must be 
applied every few minutes." 

" I could not do it I am sure it would kill me." 

"Or the patient," said Georgie — and at once regretted her 
tartness. But Miss Chevalier had not noticed the observa- 
tion. Then, hastily, to cover the rudeness of the aside, 
Georgie said, " You must understand that his condition con- 
tinues most critical. Mr. Brett says that it is a toss-up 
whether he lives or not Everything depends on a vessel 
that has been grazed but not cut into." 

" Don't ! " besought Miss Chevalier, " I caimot endure 
details. They produce faintness in me. No one loves John 
more than I do. His mother, were she alive, would not more 
long to be at his side. But there are physical impossibilities 
to which one must give way. Whatever money can do I will 
do, and do cheerfully." 

" After to-night I shall be willing to have assistance. But 
to-night is one of too vital importance for me to think of being 
elsewhere. Mr. Brett says that the turn may occur therL 
The fever increases towards nightfall At present Sir John 
has his senses about him, and I can manage him easily. And 
even if he becomes very restless " — 

" If you cannot control him you must have help." 

"No. Violence would be fatal. If I caimot keep him 
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quiet, I will have none to hold him down. Nothing will 
avail. I will do my best, but if he gets beyond me it is all 
over." 

" Do you mean to say that he will die? " 

"Yes, I do." 

Miss Chevalier had hardly realised before how extreme was 
the danger. She remained silent a while. Then she said, 
" Do you say that it is possible he may die whilst you are in 
the room." 

" Certainly." 

" And perhaps in the middle of the night ? " 

" I cannot say when." 

" But you would be alone." 

" Yes— alone." 

" It cannot, must not be. If poor John were to — I mean if 
the worst were to happen, it would be too awful for you to be 
alone, and for me also." 

"You would desire to be summoned? You shall assuredly 
be called." 

" No, no; I have never seen anyone die. I could not bear 
it. I should never get over it But to be alone in the night 
with a dying person 1 " 

"Why not?" 

" It would be too awful." 

"Why so?" 

" Why so ? Why, I cannot explain " — 

" If Sir John does die," said Georgie, " I had far rather be 
alone with him at the time than have the room full. I judge 
by my own feelings. If I were dying I should desire to have 
no one with me, except perhaps one whom I could trust, who 
would hold my hand and let me pass." 

" Don't talk like this. I am a bimdle of nerves. I feel too 
deeply. I am all heart It is unfortunate — it stands in my 
way of rendering such assistance as I should like." 

Georgie, with the thought impressed on her of death, had 
lapsed into a reverie. She roused herself by an effort, shook 
herself, and, recovering from the relaxed position into which 
she had sunk in the chair, said, as the door opened, "Well, 
he must not, and he shall not, diel We must trust in a 
20 
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skilful surgeon, careful nursing, and finally and supremely in 
strong beef tea." 

"No," said the dean, entering, "not finally in that, nor 
firstly either. Miss Thirkleby, but first and finally in Him in 
whose hands are the issues of life and death." 

" I meant," stammered Georgie, " after the crisis is over — 
then comes in the beef tea. After all, that is the great thing." 

"Oh, Mr. Dean," exclaimed Miss Chevalier, "you have 
seen him ! You think well of him ? Miss Thirkleby has been 
making me positively ill with her lugubrious anticipations." 

" I have just come firom your nephew," answered the dean, 
looking irresolutely from the old to the young lady, as if 
uncertain to which he should address himself. "I am no 
judge as to the condition of his wound, but I think that I 
may say that it is advisable for his nurse to return — not but 
what she may have done quite right in coming here. Indeed, 
Sir John desired it. And I pulled the bell three times, and 
may I venture to ask whether the cook — I mean whether — ^far 
be it from me to suggest unnecessarily and uncalled for, that 
things are not right. The eye may be mistaken, but not when 
the nose proclaims the same fact, bears the same testimony. 
But yet "— 

"Good heavens!" exclaimed Georgie, bewildered in the 
tangle in which the dean was involving himself and his hearers, 
in his efforts to avoid making a positive statement " What 
do you mean ? " 

And without waiting for an answer, understanding only that 
something was wrong, she darted down the stairs to the sick- 
room, to find that the cook who had taken her place — was 
tipsy. 



CHAPTER XLVII 
FOUND 

GEORGIE'S heart darkened as though a blind had been 
drawn over it, and she said to herself, '* No one else 
shall be with him — none — till Alse arrives." 

She looked at the patient He was fevered, purple spots 
were on his cheeks, but he smiled when he saw her. 

" I am sorry — ^very sorry," said she. " Cook is good-natured, 
and very willing, and I thought better of her. But she has a 
great fault, and that has revealed itself too soon. You shall not 
be left with her again." 

" She would have turned me out of bed under the plea of 
making it," said Sir John. " And when the dean interfered 
she called him a reverend old cock." 

''She shall trouble you no more," said Georgie. ''I am 
going to give you a cold compress at once." 

" It was the dean's face — ^he, accustomed to the adulation 
of the chapter. It shook me with laughing. I could not 
help it. And he ran out of the room." 

Georgie remained with the sick man the rest of the day. 
She took a book of travels from the library and, at his request, 
read aloud to him. 

But he did not seem to hear much of the lection ; sometimes 
he dozed, at other times was light-headed. Yet, even if not 
following, the soimd of her voice soothed him, and he roused 
and ask^ for a continuance when she ceased, thinking he was 
not listening. 

The dusk of the winter's evening fell brown and sad. She 
could read no longer. Then the housemaid came in with the 
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gardener to offer assistance, and Sir John allowed the latter to 
raise him whilst his bed was made comfortable. The man 
whose hands had to do with plants, whose fingers dealt 
with the delicate fibres of their roots, could be trusted to be 
gentle, tender with an invalid. He was available at any time 
of the day when wanted. Georgie had observed him, and was 
satisfied. 

"You need not light the candles," said she to the maid, 
when the latter was preparing to leave, " the flicker of the fire 
will suffice for a while. I shall require fresh cold water the 
last thing at night before you go to bed." 

" I beg pardon, miss," said Sarah Jane, " shall you require 
any help in the night ? Me or Elizabeth Anne will sit up, if 
you wish it Cook is very sorry — she is liable to be took in 
her lower limbs, and the knees give way. When them fits is on 
her, she's just lUce a daddy-long-1^ — all the strength seems to 
go out of them. I've known her shut up like a clasp-knife 
on the kitchen floor. It's the climate is so terrible relaxing." 

Georgie declined the ofler, kindly intended. The maid 
would have drawn the curtains, but Georgie restrained her 
hand, and when the woman was gone she seated herself by 
the window and looked out into the gathering gloom. 

As she sat in silence and darkness her soul heaved and 
fell within her like the ocean under a night and rayless sky, 
when there is no wind and the neapy waters do not break into 
a ridge of foam. 

Her feelings were vague, agitated, but inarticulate. But 
they were powerful and deep, stirring her to the grounds of 
her nature. 

A change was being wrought within her, of the direction and 
character of which she was unaware. Hitherto she had been 
wayward and callous, but wayward only because always 
allowed to take her own course, and callous only because she 
had never been brought in contact with suffering. 

As she had been reared she had felt no restraints, for none 
had been imposed upon her. She had never truly loved; 
her uncle had repelled her, and the regard with which she 
had looked on her inferiors had never gone deep. 

Now she was confronted with a duty — as she conceived it 
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She could not doubt that Sir John had received his 
wound on her account, through the mad jealousy of Samson 
Furze. 

The young baronet had been nearly involved in a quarrel 
with Captain le Gryce, that might have cost him his life, on her 
account Therefore it was an obligation laid on her to attend 
to him in his then condition. 

And she liked him. He had behaved to her with a respect 
to which she was a stranger. Among her uncle's rude 
associates none had shown her deference except Sir Thomas 
Tyrwhitt, and his treatment of her was formal. 

Now that she had made the charge of Sir John Chevalier her 
own, the whole intensity of her character was gathered on one 
object. 

If there was any feeling in her heart warmer than gratitude, 
she was unconscious of it If her life hitherto had been 
purposeless it was because no worthy purpose had been 
proposed to her. All at once an object had appeared that 
called for the exercise of her faculties of mind and heart, and 
she pursued it unreservedly. It was as though all the dispersed 
and unrecognised forces in her nature had suddenly been 
drawn together, and impelled in one direction. When Moses 
smote the rock, the water gushed forth and overflowed the 
arid soil around. A touch had melted Georgie's hard heart, 
and it streamed with pity. 

Sir John was tossing, turning, throwing about his arms and 
muttering. 

She went to him at once, and laid her hand on his brow. 
It was burning. 

'* You must remain quiet," she said decisively. 

" 1 am sorry ; I thought they were going to drag me about. 
I have lost myself — your hand is cold, and gives me ease. I 
can collect my thoughts whilst you hold it there. I have been 
on fire — it is breaking out at my side, and has caught the 
sheet. I can smell the burning." 

He was slipping away again into delirium. 

"No," she said, "you are fevered. That is all. I will 
cool the fire." 

And she applied a wet compress. 
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Then she heard the house bell, and next moment the 
surgeon was ushered in. 

" In the dark ? " he said. 

"Yes; I thought the light might tease his e3res. But I 
will kindle the candle at once." 

She went to the mantelshelf for spills. 

" How is our patient ? '* 

" Restless and suffering, sometimes light-headed." 

The candles flared up. 

** Let me inspect the wound. Yes. Hold the light better. 
He is very feverish, and the place angry." 

" It appears to me," said Georgie very gravely, '' that it will 
be, as you more than hinted, a critical night Can you remain 
here through it?" 

" No ; I have a poor woman to attend to in her trouble." 

" What 1 a common woman ? " 

" A common woman if you will — certainly not a lady by 
birth, nor wealthy." 

" But — but surely you might leave her to your assistant" 

" I have none. My practice is not sufficiently good to 
allow me one" 

'^But — the more important case should command your 
attention." 

" Quite so — the more important The woman is a black- 
smith's wife and has already three children, of whom the 
eldest is five. There will shortly be another. She is a frail 
creature, and the case is a serious one. If she be taken, who 
will attend to four helpless little ones? The husband is all 
day at his forge, and may not abandon that Has Sir John 
the same claims ? " 

Georgie was silent At first her lips were drawn tight, and 
her brows contracted ; she was angry. But they relaxed, her 
eyes filled. "You are right, doctor," she said in a low tone. 
Presently she added, " Oh, I dread the night ! " 

" Will you not have one of the maids with you ? " 

She shook her head. 

"They are helpless. Well-intentioned, that is alL I do 
not want one weaker than myself, but one stronger." 

" Physically ? How about the gardener ? " 
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" No — no — ^no 1 I do not require him." 

She paused. An access of trepidation, of failure of strength 
had come on her. Mr. Brett looked at her. 

" One morally strong, do you mean ? " 

" I do not quite know what I mean. I feel the responsi- 
bility; and I feel that I am not as brave, as enduring, as 
stout as I supposed, and as I desire." 

'' Shall I find you a hired nurse ? It is late." 

" No — I do not want that. Here is a noble, good young 
life, full of promise, full of possibilities. It is left with me." 

She blew out one candle. 

"Do you see? In moments such as this I feel like one 
drowning — clutching and can find nothing." 

" Nothing ? " repeated Mr. Brett. " Look to God." 

She stared at him. She had the second candle in her 
hand, that was still alight. Her hold was unsteady. It shook, 
and the wax ran over her fingers. She heeded it not 

"Miss Thirkleby," said the surgeon, "I hold with you 
that a turn one way or the other will take place this night. 
We are at the close of the old year and the dawn of the new. 
Let us hope that with the year that comes in will come the 
confidence that the worst is overpassed. I will promise you 
this, as soon as the trouble is over with the blacksmith's wife I 
will return here. It may be at midnight, it may be in the 
small hours. I do not require a servant to sit up. I will come 
to this window and rap. Then you can open the firont door 
and admit me." 

" I shall expect you," she said, and breathed more freely. 

Then he went away. 

For some time her patient was quiet. The house was 
retiring to silence. The maid brought in cold water, looked 
at the fire, saw that the coal-box was replenished, and laid a 
tray with some provisions for the night 

Then again she asked, " Miss, are you sure you will not 
have one of us with you ? " 

" No, Sarah. See, he is sleeping. I shall do well." 

In another hour stillness had fallen on the habitation. 
The mistress and the maids had retreated to their several 
bedrooms. 
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An occasional passer-by could be heard in the street, his 
feet crackling the forming ice on the pavement, for the wet 
had changed to a frost. 

The thought that she was alone, the only one waking in that 
great house — ^the only one save the black beetles rustluig over 
the kitchen floor— oppressed her. She opened the chamber 
door and listened. The throb of the clock on the stairs was 
louder than it had sounded during the day. It was the pulse 
of the house. 

She had drawn the curtains together, to exclude the darkness, 
to shut out the reflection in the glass of the candle and the 
fire, that were as winking eyes watching her. 

She seated herself by the bed in an arm-chair and looked at 
the sick man. The light played over his face, the fine-cut 
profile seemed sharper than usual She started, dropped on 
her knee and listened, with a stop of her heart, at the thought 
that he might be dead. 

Then he started, cried out, and beat with his hands. He 
was striving to lift himself, and his eyes glared with internal 
fire. 

" You shall not drag me out ! I will not be taken from 
bed ! " he cried. 

Then he cast himself down and put his hand to his side. 
He was tearing at the bandage. 

" Sir John 1 " said Georgie, " Sir John, listen to me — to me 
— your nurse. You must not ! No — ^no— in pity to yourself, 
in pity to me ! " 

She held his burning hand down on the bed. He no longer 
recognised her. Yet still she had some control over him, for 
he sdlowed her to hold his hand. She held him there for 
more than an hour. Ever and anon he was restive. She had 
to be hurried in her action when she dipped the cloths, but 
then coolness always relieved him for a whOe. 

It seemed to her presently that the water had lost its chiU. 
It had not the same effect as before. She might not leave the 
room for a fresh supply. 

She drew back the curtains and threw up the sash, that she 
might spread the cloths on the sill and expose them to the 
frosty night air. 
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The cold breath of night poured into the room, and seemed 
to relieve the sufferer, at least momentarily. 

There was a lull But it preceded more violent struggles. 
He was striving to get at his bandages, to heave himself in his 
bed. His words were disjointed and meaningless. 

" Sir John ! Sir John ! I do pray you rest 1 Be still, your 
life depends on this." 

But he heeded her not. 

Then all at once the bells burst forth in a peal The old 
year was over, and the new year came in with a merry rush of 
music from the towers of the old cathedral city. 

" I hear the church bells ! " exclaimed the sick man. '* It is 
parade. I must to church." 

He was struggling to rise. 

She held him down. 

" Sir John ! it is the new year. The old year is past The 
new year is coming in with health to you." 

Still he heeded her not 

The dew stood on her brow, the tears hung on her lashes. 
His strength was beyond hers, and her voice had lost its power 
over him. The call of the bells was more potent 

She would have gone to the window to close it, to draw 
together the shutters and the blinds to exclude the music of 
the towers, but she dare not leave him for one moment 

The effort to restrain him was more than she could bear, 
and yet unless he were held down and prevented from 
rising all would be over, .the new year would see him bleed 
to death, and with its first hour would come his parting 
breath. 

"Take, oh, take something to drink !" she pleaded, putting 
some lemon juice to his lips ; but he brushed it away. 

" I cannot manage him ! I cannot hold him 1 01:^ my God, 
my God, what shall I do ? " 

Mr. Brett, surgeon, came to the house at three o'clock in 
the morning. He did not attempt the front door, but, seeing 
the light stream forth from the window of the sickroom, went to 
it, and standing without, leaned his elbows on the sill, and 
looked in. 

He saw the sick bed, and the patient lying on it, apparently 
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resting easily, and on her knees by it, with her head buried in 
her haiids, was Georgie — ^motionless, absorbed. 

He rapped — and presently she turned, saw him, rose and 
came towards the open window. 

" Has he been restless ? " 

"Yes — ^very." Her face was swimming in tears. 

" And — ^have you needed help ? " 

" I have found it" 

"Where?" 

" Where I never sought it before." 

" And you have found it ? " 

" I have found it." 



CHAPTER XLVIII 

f 

A MORNING CALL 

" TV /T Y dear Miss Bilbie," said Miss Chevalier, a few dajrs 
IVX later, " thank you most sincerely for calling. It is 
considerate in you. I have suffered acutely. For their own 
wise reasons I have been excluded from the sickroom. It was 
considered, I suppose, that seeing me would too profoundly 
agitate my poor nephew. He loves me, his aunt, devotedly, 
and his affection is reciprocated. But I have had much to 
endure. A sickness, and one so severe, in the house sadly 
upsets it The servants are run off their legs. My cook has 
been very poorly ; she took a part in the nursing the first day, 
and it affected her liver ; she has been ailing ever since. It is 
a privilege to have such a woman in one's service. She could 
command any wage in a much larger establishment, but she is 
warmly attached to me, and her legs are collapsible at climatic 
changes. She likes a quiet house, a Christian family — ^and 
one must not lay too heavy a burden on her, you under- 
stand." 

" And Sir John, he is really better? " 
** Much better. He is mending. But consider my feelings. 
I did expect Lucy — Mrs. Weldon — my niece, to help nurse 
her brother, and Miss Thirkleby had written for a woman at 
Wellcombe— of course, with my consent — for the same purpose. 
But I learn that Lucy has been dangerously ill with congestion 
of the lungs. She caught a chill returning from Exeter, and 
the woman Miss Thirkleby wanted has been nursing her, and 
could not be spared Lucy wrote to me in pencil from her 
bed. I have been torn by anxiety — my nephew and niece 
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both ill. You can hardly realise what I have suffered, and my 
cook in a shaky condition also, so that the fish has been quite 
underdone and inedible, and the mashed potatoes lumpy. 
When one does have a head and shoulders on salmon, my 
dear, it is too provoking to see the flesh still transparent 
and not come away freely from the bones. You see, as 
Lucy cannot be here, it throws all the nursing upon Miss 
Thirkleby." 

" But the servants assist" 

" Oh, off and on. What more can they do in a house ? 
They have each their work cut out I must admit that Miss 
Thirkleby is a most efficient nurse, and is devoted to her work. 
The servants are now prepossessed in her favour. They were 
not so at first, but by some means she has conciliated their 
regard, which is a great relief to me." 

" And have you not seen Sir John ? " 

" I have been to him to-day. I had to control my feelings, 
and Miss Thirkleby guaranteed that the room should not be 
stuffy. I sat with him a little while. In fact, I was getting 
uneasy, and felt that it was my duty to visit him. You know 
what I am where duty is concerned. He has been thrown 
so much with Miss Thirkleby, that I determined to ascertain 
how the land lay." 

" Yes, and "— 

" By the way, you have heard the result of the inquest ? " 

" Yes, my dear." 

" Very satisfistctory, on the whole, to me. I should have greatly 
disliked having myself and anyone connected with me involved 
in publicity. The poor young man was deranged. Captain 
le Gryce was able to testify to that. The young man had been 
a sort of servant to him, and Captain le Gryce assured the 
coroner that he was quite off his head, and had been strange 
and freakish ever since he joined the r^ment So they found 
a verdict of suicide when in an unsound condition of mind, 
and he could be buried with decorum. It is pleasing to me 
that they did not have to come fussing here to interrogate 
Sir John, who was really unfit to be spoken with; and as 
to my servants, none saw what took place in the captain's 
cabin. It would have been most offensive to me to have 
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my house, and my name, and my servants brought into the 
matter." 

''I have not seen Miss Thirkleby since that interesting 
meeting in your parlour, which was so painfully interrupted. 
It struck me that she was hardly a person cut out by nature to 
be a nurse." 

" She is greatly changed, much softened, and now really gentle 
in her ways. I myself did not like her when she was introduced 
into the house in place of Miss Millward, who really was a 
most valuable woman. She then seemed disposed to snap 
one's head off. She is a different person now. The servants 
have noticed it Nevertheless, I do from my heart wish that 
Lucy had been here." 

" It would have taken the severe strain off Miss 
Thirkleby." ' 

''Oh, I was not thinking of that, but it would ^have been 
less duU for me. I' should then have had one or the other with 
me to amuse me. I may confide in you — and you will not 
mention it — but I have had a very great anxiety weighing upon 
me. Of course, if I knew for positive wAo Miss Thirkleby was, 
I should have been able to take my measures accordingly. 
But all about her origin is so uncertain that one does not 
know exactly how to act And so much depends on me. 
When a man is ill, he forms exaggerated ideas as to his 
indebtedness to his nurse. I find that John becomes fidgeted 
if Miss Thirkleby is long absent firom his room, and he always 
hails her return with manifest pleasure. Of course, she is very 
good and attentive, and all that, and one would encourage this 
sort of thing if one knew exactly that she is what she is 
represented to be. But, if not, then a great danger may 
ensue. If she be not what has be^ supposed, I would reward 
her generously for the pains she has taken, and give her a 
pretty Lowestoft cup and saucer. But I would most assuredly 
intervene and not allow her to be so much about my nephew, 
and perhaps exert undue influence over him." 

'' I can quite see this," said Miss Bilbie, greatly interested. 

"You see," continued Miss Chevalier, ''unhappily John's 
father died, a distinguished officer indeed, but without having 
done anything particular to distinguish him. He got an 
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attack of measles at Torres Vedras, and they were neglected, 
and he died. The late baronet had no brothers, and I was his 
only sister. He was a somewhat reserved man and did not 
make many fnends, and although a distinguished officer — 
indeed, he distinguished himself by being the only officer who 
did die of measles in the lines of Torres Vedras — still, that 
does not constitute such a claim on the Government that it 
will do anything for his sod to advance him in his profession." 

**I see, and yet** — 

" And yet," interrupted Miss Chevalier, " as you were going 
to observe, a man who dies of measles gives his life for his 
country just as truly as if he fell on the battlefield. However, 
that is not the light in which it is regarded at the Horse 
Guards. Unfortunately, the family estate is not large, and 
the baronetcy is really an encumbrance. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is most important, indeed it is essential, that 
John should marry well, marry into a family that has influence, 
and help to obtain for him promotion and position in which 
he can distinguish himself. Now, if Miss Thirkleby really 
has royal blood in her veins, though one may deplore a certain 
irregularity in the manner in which it got there, yet it might 
be worth while my allowing this liking to ripen into something 
warmer. Titles are not now, I suppose, given in the same 
manner as they were by Charles the Second; but titles are 
not what we want There are a thousand covert ways in 
which royalty might push into notice and smooth the way 
for the husband of one who is a scion of the house, though 
perhaps not a recognised offshoot** 

"You are not convinced that she is this?** 

« No — it is most awkward, and I do not know what line to 
adopt. Miss Thirkleby turns aside my questions, and will 
not afford me that information by which to regulate my con- 
duct. I have been so uneasy about this, it has so affected 
both my sleep and my appetite, that at last I resolved on 
speaking on the matter to my nephew.** 

''Do you consider, my dear, that this was altogether 
judicious ? Might you not be putting the idea into Sir John's 
head ? ** 

** Make yourself easy on that point Ideas get into young 
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men's heads without their aunt's putting them there. Besides, 
I approached the matter with the utmost delicacy. I must 
protect myself. I have no one else to look after my interests. 
As it is, everyone who calls inquires about Sir John, 'How 
is poor Sir John?' and no one considers what a serious 
sufferer I am. It is the same with these young people. They 
do not consider how I am affected by this illness ; it never 
occurs to them to consult my inclinations and comforts." 

"And how did you approach this delicate topic?" asked 
Miss Bilbie, seeing that the lady was drifting to matter less 
interesting to the visitor. 

"Oh, well— of course I did not let him suspect that I 
had marked an incipient liking for Miss Thirkleby. I put 
the matter on quite another footing. I told him that I was 
considering how adequately to remunerate Miss Thirkleby 
for her services to him, and that the amount of remunera- 
tion must depend mainly on her social position, as to whether 
she were what we must all deplore — but great excuses are to 
be made for members of the royal family — or whether she 
were a mere nobody, a petty parson's niece." 

"And what did he say to that?" 

" He answered somewhat ironically. If there be one thing, 
as a Christian, I detest, it is irony. I told him how I was 
situated about that Lowestoft cup and saucer, and really they 
are very pretty, with the key pattern, you know, in pink round 
the edge. I said that I could extract nothing from her, relative 
to herself, but that I considered that he, with his opportuni- 
ties, seeing so much of her, might, with a little tact, worm the 
secret out of her." 

" And how did he receive that ? " 

" He flared up and was quite rude. He said he was not 
going in an underhand manner to try and draw from Miss 
Thirkleby what she was reluctant to confide to me. And as to 
the Lowestoft cup and saucer, he said that he would know 
how to acknowledge his indebtedness, and that I need not 
trouble about the sort of present to be made." 

" I do not Uke that." 

"Nor do I either. And now, my dear Gratiana, I am 
going to ask you a favour. I know that you can amuse John, 
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you have such a fund of information, and you will sit with 
him for a quarter of an hour. Meanwhile send up Miss 
Thirkleby to me. Inform her that I want particularly to 
consult her about something. I will, positively, get out 
of her what I require to know. It must be done, and I 
wiU do it" 



CHAPTER XLIX 
THE LAST OF THE ^^REVELATIONS" 

" 'VT'OU desire to consult me, Miss Chevalier? " 

j[ " Well— consult — that is to say, have a few words 
with you relative to matters that may be important. I sent 
Miss Bilbie down to sit with our dear invalid, and to relieve 
you. She is a most amusing person, and a great gossip. It 
is a vast change for the better after the tension of the last few 
days, to know that Sir John is convalescent. What I now 
dread is a relapse. My nerves have been overstrained, and I 
know by experience that such a condition leads to reaction 
and nervous prostration. So soon as my own doctor returns 
he shall prescribe for me." 

"I am at your service for a quarter of an hour," said 
Georgina. "May I ask you on what point you desire to 
consult me?" 

" Let us say converse together. It is a subject difficult to 
approach, and yet it is one that must be faced. I rely on you 
to be frank with me." 

"Certainly, so far as I can, without compromise to 
others." 

" Do sit down, my dear Miss Thirkleby. It is so hard to 
carry on a conversation satisfactorily when one sits and the 
other stands." 

Georgie took a place on a settee over against Miss 
Chevalier, who occupied an easy-chair. That lady was 
clearly embarrassed. She took up a folded fan and balanced 
it between the palm of one hand and the forefinger of the 
other. 

21 
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"You see, my dear Miss Thirkleby," she pursued, after 
some consideration, " that now I shall have a host of callers 
to inquire after my health and that of my nephew. Hitherto 
I have seen almost no one, and the solitude has been more 
than I could bear. However, the darkness is lightening; 
Miss Bilbie has been admitted. But she has made me 
anxious. She tells me that there is a great deal of talk in 
the best circles about you, and I am sure to be asked a 
thousand questions relative to you. And that will be most 
awkward for me. I should so like to be able, if the matter 
is raised, to be able to give an answer as to who you really are. 
I mean, you know " — 

"Nothing is simpler," replied Georgiiuu "You can say 
with truth that you know nothing." 

"Ah, but that would hardly answer. You do not tmder- 
stand what cathedral circles are like. You see, they are 
made up not of common but of eminently inquiring minds, 
and they will not rest satisfied without knowing more." 

" Then let them turn their activities to finding out, but not 
through me." 

Miss Chevalier was silenced and disconcerted. 
She turned and turned the fan as though it were a spit and 
she were roasting a joint on it 

Presently she began again : " Let us be frank and pertinent 
There is really noting more delicious than opeimess." 

" Except in a nut or an oyster — in which case it is all give 
and no take." 

"I really, as between bosom friends, desire perfect clear- 
ness and precision. I am frankly anxious about yourself." 

" How very good of you. I believed that all your anxiety 
concerned the welfare of a much more important personage 
than myself." 

" You hardly know, Miss Thirkleby, to what extremities you 
drive me, and how painful it is to me to — to " — 
" To be frank and explicit ? " 

" Not exactly that ; but to be delicate in my treatment of a 
topic that hardly endures touching with a feather." 

" I am all attention. I have but five minutes more, and we 
have not as yet reached the subject." 
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" We all know/' said Miss Chevalier, colouring and twirling 
the fan rapidly, '' we all are well aware, that you have taken a 
lively interest in our dear patient. Indeed, it has been much 
commented on in our best, our cathedral, circle. Now 
interest is so liable, unless rigidly held in check by principle, 
to develop into — what shall I say? — attachment, which may 
or may not be reciprocated. If not — then there lies a worm 
in the bud, blighting the life. But it is also possible that 
interest ripening into a warmer sentiment may be directed 
towards an unsuitable object. It is to caution you against 
this, Miss Thirkleby, that I have ventured to trench on your 
valuable time." 

"You are very kind — your kindness is on a match with your 
frankness," replied Georgie, with imperturbable countenance. 

" Of course, if it had not been for Lucy's illness, I would 
not have allowed you to run the risk; I am in a measure 
responsible for you. Then, on the other hand, excuse me for 
saying it, I must think of my nephew. There is no saying but 
that in an excess of delirium he might " — 

" Throw himself away upon me ? " 

" I do not put things so broadly. But — of course we must 
be prepared for contingencies." 

''And these contingencies are? — Let us be frank and 
precise." 

" Precise and frank I desire to be, but not rude and brutal. 
Let me place the matter plainly before you. Sir John has got 
his baronetcy, and an estate inadequate to maintain him in 
the position he ought to occupy, having his title. He has to 
make his way in the army, and must look out to obtain the 
interest of those who can advance him. The best, if not the 
only way— now there are no wars— is for him to marry well, 
with this end in view. To marry otherwise would be quite 
fatal I — ^and now I will be precise and frank as you desire — 
I must take steps to prevent him committing himself rashly to 
anyone, unless I know fully who that person is, and whether 
she can be of use to him by the exercise of her family interest. 
Of course I know, my dear Miss Thirkleby, whom you are 
supposed to be, and far be it from me to stand in your way, if 
you are what is pretended. I presume that you are able to 
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furnish; information relative to your father and mother, who 
they were, and that this information can be substantiated by 
documentary evidence." 

*^ Certainly I have all the requisite documents." 

" Then, my dear young friend, will you allow me a sight of 
them, to content my mind, and to enable me to fashion my 
conduct" 

" No, Miss Chevalier, I said that I was able to produce the 
documents, but I did not hint that I was willing to do so." 

" But this places me in a most awkward situation. I must 
either countenance your continued attendance on my nephew, 
with its concomitant risks, or I must bring it to a termination, 
as precipitate as may be." ' 

The door was thrown open, and the maid announced — 

" Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt" 

Georgie leaped to her feet 

The old knight entered, bowing first with old-fashioned 
courtesy and a wave of his white beaver to Miss Chevalier, 
then wheeling, he did a similar obeisance to Georgie. 

" I permit myself the honour, madam," said he, addressing 
the lady of the house, '* to call on you and to congratulate you 
on what I have just learned — the convalescence of Sir John 
Chevalier. I rejoice, moreover, to be able to announce to 
you that Mrs. Weldon is much better, and sends the old 
woman, Alse Grylls, to assist in the nursing of her brother. 
Madam, you, as a second Cleopatra, as far as charm of manner 
goes along with personal beauty — ^you might now say to me — 

* Give to us a gracious message. 
An host of tongues, but let ill tidings tell 
Themselves, when they be felt.'" 

" Ah, Sir Thomas, a Cleopatra without an Antony." 
" But not sans Charmian," and the knight bowed to Geoi^e. 
" Miss Chevalier, I come to your footstool as a suppliant, to 
ask to be allowed presently, presently only, to have a brief 
private conversation with Miss Thirkleby about business." 
"When you like, Sir Thomas. At once if it please you." 
"Nay, not now. Not to break on this delightful inter- 
course. By and by, by and by." 
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" Is this business the same as that on which we had some 
words a while ago ? " asked the girl. 

" The same." 

" Then," said she, " I would request that Miss Chevalier be 
allowed to be present. The business is, I presume, no other 
than the offer made me for the surrender of a certain document 
that is in my possession, the same, Miss Chevalier, about 
which we spoke just now." 

" If you desire it. Miss Thirkleby." 

" I do desire that what has to be said shall be spoken in 
the presence of Miss Chevalier." 

Sir Thomas looked chagrined and disconcerted. 

" The matter is one of peculiar delicacy," said he. " It 
affects more persons than yourself." 

" It may be so. But as it does affect myself I have a right 
to demand the presence of this lady." 

" Really, Miss Thirkleby," said the knight, " it is a matter 
of the utmost privacy, and it touches the honour and affects 
the interest of persons of importance." 

" Of importance 1 " echoed the lady of the house, kindling, 
tingling with curiosity. 

"You may either make the communication before her, or 
not at all. I do not desire to hear it," said Georgie inflexibly. 

"Quite right, my dear," said the hostess. "Of course 
business transactions should not be conducted without the 
presence of a witness. Most proper." 

" The case is this," said Georgie. She approached the table 
and stood before the knight and the lady, who had likewise 
risen. "I am possessed of a certain manuscript written by 
my uncle, entitled 'Revelations of a Man about Court' 
It is accompanied with what the French would term pi^es 
justificatives^ autograph letters — a correspondence that, I can 
well understand, it is to the interest of the persons concerned, 
or such of them as are still alive, to get hold of." 

"And this document," threw in Sir Thomas, "I was led 
to suppose had been placed in the hands of unscrupulous 
publishers." 

"You were not led to suppose that by me — at least wit- 
tingly," retorted Georgie. "If any words of mine were so 
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interpreted by you, then it shows me that you had formed a 
much lower opinion of my character than I could have sup- 
posed possible, knowing me as you have. You have spoken 
of certain persons, whereby you veil a single person, who is 
concerned at these incriminating papers being in my hands." 

"I have done so. I have made a liberal offer to induce 
you to surrender them." 

" And you have come with fresh proposals." 

'* I am not empowered to undertake that a larger sum shall 
be paid; under existing circumstances that is not possible, 
but indirectly much may be done to advantage you. You 
will not always remain Miss Thirkleby. At some time or 
other, with your attractive exterior and your ready wit, you are 
almost certain to marry." 

Miss Chevalier pricked up her ears, and sparkles came into 
her eyes. 

" I will venture to assure you that whomsoever you marry, 
be he in the church, in the law, in the diplomatic service^ in 
army or navy — shall not be forgotten. He shall be pushed 
on in his career as speedily as may be, without arousing 
criticism and unduly drawing attention to the favour exercised. 
If he be in the church, a fat living and a canonry shall be 
the first stage in his progress. To a lawyer there are a hun- 
dred lucrative positions open. In the army or navy his 
promotion shall be rapid and certain." 

"My dear Miss Thirkleby, what more can you desire?" 
asked Miss Chevalier, pressing on her eagerly. " Close with 
the offer immediately." 

Georgie stood motionless, considering. Then with a wave 
of her hand she signed to both to stand back, and, passing 
between them, left the room. Miss Chevalier picked up her 
fan, tapped Sir Thomas on the sleeve, and winked. 

" I think that I may confide in you that there is a prospect 
of a marriage. You have made her an offer which, by a 
happy coincidence, exactly meets the case." 

" And you are confident that she will accept ? " 

" Certain. She is not a fool. Your offer supplies the one 
consideration which would remove my objection to the 
match." 
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" Indeed, is it so, madam ? " 

Georgie entered. She was composed and pale. In her 
right hand she held a bundle of manuscript. 

''This is it," she said, and showed the docket to Sir 
Thomas. 

"Precisely." 

"You have stated that the possession of this budget is 
material to the honour of one of the parties concerned by it. 
You forgot to refer to the other — that other who cannot now 
protect herself, and whose life-story is placed in my hands to 
publish, to proclaim upon the house-tops, or " — she walked to 
the fireplace and thrust the manuscript among the coals — " or 
to extinguish for ever." 

Sir Thomas started forward. 

Miss Chevalier fell back in her chair. 

Georgie put the tongs upon the burning heap, and held it 
there till it was consumed, looking all the while steadily at 
the glowing mass and the lambent blue flames that danced 
above it. 

Then, gently, Sir Thomas approached her, took the dis- 
engaged hand and kissed it, saying— 

** * Give me grace to lay 
My duty on your hand.'" 

There was a tremor in his voice as he said it. 



CHAPTER L 
DISMISSAL 



T T 7" HAT ! " exclaimed Miss Chevalier, lifting her hands. 



when she realised what Georgie had done. " De- 
stroyed the evidence ! — the proofs as to who you are and who 
your parents were !" 

" I have done so." 

''And cast away the splendid future offered ! " 

" I have refused to give up my mother's story." 

" And now — no one is able to say who you are ? Not even 
who your father is ? " 

" None." 

" Then you mean to tell me you are a nobody ? " 

" A nobody ! " 

" You have no other proofs ? " 

" Not another particle of evidence." 

" If that be so," said Miss Chevalier, " my duty is clear. I 
decline, I most emphatically decline, to entertain you any 
further under my roof. Good heavens ! A nobody 1 of whom 
none can say who and what her parents were. Thank you, 
no. It is my duty to protect my poor dear nephew from 
the insidiousness of a nobody, from the machinations of a 
nobody. Not again shall you penetrate to his presence. I 
shall take measures to secure a proper nurse. We are not 
penniless. We can command the best attentions. When I 
see my duty clear, I am inexorable in the pursuit. Will you 
favour me, Miss Thirkleby, by packing up your boxes and 
making the necessary arrangements for leaving here — ^at once." 

"I am quite willing to go — at once," answered Geoigie 
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coldly. " As to my portmanteau and trmik, I leave them to 
Sarah Jane to pack, and send after me." 

"Miss Thirkleby," said Sir Thomas, with distress in his 
tone and on his face, " let me place myself absolutely at your 
disposal. I will conduct you where you like." 

'^ Thank you. Sir Thomas. I shall engage a coach and 
return immediately to Wellcombe. Mr. and Mrs. Weldon 
will receive me without question, whether I be somebody or 
a nobody." 

"I am reasonable. Miss Thirkleby," said Miss Chevalier, 
" but duty sits enthroned above every other consideration. 
I may seem harsh, peremptory, but my religious principles 
govern all my acts." 

"I wish you good-day. Miss Chevalier, and thank you for 
such favours as your religious principles allowed you to show 
me when you regarded me as somebody, and prompted you 
to withdraw from me, when you discovered me to be a nobody." 

She left the room. 

Sir Thomas looked on the floor. His withered old face, 
that usually wore an artificial smile, had fallen, and assumed 
a very real expression of distress. 

"Miss Chevalier," he said, "this is hard, very hard." 

"My dear sir," she replied, opening the fan and waft- 
ing it, "there are two sides to every question. I feel 
deeply and with a sharp pang having to thus appear 
harsh, but I have a paramount duty to perform — the safe- 
guarding of the interests of my nephew. Sir John. Think I 
if he were to propose to her! — ^and he regards her very 
highly." 

"Miss Chevalier," said the old knight gravely, "I have 
known her since she was a child. She has had a detestable 
bringing up, but has a fine, generous, and noble nature, that 
needs but kindness and forbearance to expand into something 
great, lovable, and, as I said, noble." 

"I am no judge of nobility where the parentage is 
unknown," said Miss Chevalier. " Conceive ! If John were 
ta propose, she might become Lady Chevalier. How could 
he make his way in the army with a wife who was a nobody ? 
How could she take her place in society if she were a 
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nobody ? How would the servants regard a mistress who was a 
nobody ? I regret extremely if my conduct do not meet with 
your approval, with the views of the world. I must act npon 
principle. Good gracious me! I have not paid her. She 
will expect her salary a month in advance and board wages. 
I am prepared to act liberally, and there is a little Lowestoft 
cup and saucer I purpose giving her as a recognition of her 
attention in nursing John. Excuse me, dear sir, if I have 
to leave the room, but I must bar the way to Sir John's 
chamber. I can suffer no sentimentalities there over a leave- 
taking." 

''And I," said the knight, "I must make my humble 
apologies and take my leave. She must have a carriage to 
receive her." 

" I will ring and despatch a boy for one." 

" I wish you good-day, madam — 

* Herod of Jewry dare not look upon you 
But when you are well pleased. 

He bowed profoundly and backed from the room. 

Miss Chevalier tossed her chin, muttered to herself, then 
went to the hearth to rake among the light ashes of the burnt 
paper, in hopes of discovering some leaves or scraps that had 
not been consumed, and that might tell some fragments of the 
lost story of a wrecked life. Disappointed at being able to 
recover nothing she put down the tongs, left the room, and 
descending the staircase took up her position in the hall before 
the door to the captain's cabin. 

Three of the domestics were there, whispering. It 
was obvious that already the fact was known that Miss 
Thirkleby's reign was at an end, and that she was leaving. 

Now that she was in disgrace they were prepared to range 
themselves ostensibly on the side of their mistress. The only 
one who did not do this was the cook, who, with faltering 
nether members had fluttered into the patient's apartment 
to communicate to him the information that Miss Thirkleby 
had been ordered to leave. 

A few moments later Georgie appeared, dressed for de- 
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parture, carrying a little bag, followed by two maids with her 
trunk. 

She was cool, and was drawing on her glove with 
leisureliness. 

An exclamation! and an old woman, Alse Grylls, whom 
Miss Chevalier had overlooked, ran forward to embrace h^r 
darling. 

" Miss Chevalier," said Georgie, " if I be allowed to make 
a request that might be favourably considered, I would ask 
that this dear old woman, who has nursed Mrs. Weldon, may 
be allowed to attend to Sir John." 

" I will see to that presently," answered the lady of the 
house. "At present I must consider and discharge a little 
debt. I believe that I owe you a salary for six weeks, and 
board wages, as I do not dismiss you for any fault, but for 
my own convenience. Let me see — this comes to three times 
eight and five over." 

Georgie waved her aside. 

" But I insist on discharging a debt." 

" Give it to your servants — to anything but the repatriation 
of the Jews." 

The bell was rtmg. 

Eliza hastened to the door and opened it. Sir Thomas 
appeared, and without was a carriage drawn by a pair of silver- 
grey horses. 

" Miss Thirkleby," asked the knight, " are you ready ? " 

" Why, why, what is the meaning of this ? " inquired Dean 
Hedges, mounting the steps to the front door at the same 
moment. He removed his laced hat, and rubbed his fore- 
head. " My dear Miss Chevalier ! — Miss Thirkleby — 
all in the hall ! Trunk and portmanteau also ! — what 
is the meaning of this — but yet I admit I have no right to 
inquire." 

" Miss Thirkleby is returning to Wellcombe," said the lady 
of the house. "Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt has kindly offered to 
escort her, and it has seemed to me undesirable not to seize 
on such an opportunity." 

" But — but — what will our friend Sir John do without his 
nurse ? Surely, Miss Thirkleby, you cannot be so cruel as to 
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desert your charge. Not but what I suppose there is some 
cogent reason." 

"The best and most cogent of reasons, Mr. Dean," said 
Geoigina. " I am no longer required here." 

" Miss Thirkleby, if you are ready, the carriage waits," said 
Sir Thomas. 

" There is yet another to be consulted," said a voice from 
behind — and, turning, all saw Sir John Chevalier, who had 
hastily dressed himself, and who stood pale, half clothed, 
holding the door-jamb, with Miss Bilbie and the cook peering 
from behind. 

" I am not going to allow my nurse to leave," said the invalid. 
" Come here, Miss Thirkleby." 

She went to him at once. 

Detaching his one hand from the jamb, he placed it on her 
shoulder, and stayed himself by resting upon her. 

"Aunt, Mr. Dean, Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt, Alse Grylls— all 
here present — and I rejoice that there are so many witnesses 
— hear me. Before you all I ask Miss Thirkleby to claim a 
right, such as none can dispute, to nurse me — the right, the 
unassailable right as my «ife." 

"John! for heaven's sake!" exclaimed Miss Chevalier. 
" She is a mere nobody. She is no good in the least. She 
has destroyed the evidence." 

"She is the somebody without whom I care not to live. 
Georgina, will you nurse me till I am well ? Give me your hand, 
and, when strong enough, Mr. Dean, you shall unite us. 
Georgie ! give me your hand." 

But he did not wait for her to extend her hand. He seized it. 

"Aunt," said he, "if you turn her out, you turn me out of 
doors as well." 

" Miss Chevalier," said the dean, " this really seems to be a 
very practical arrangement — but yet, be it far from me " — 

Then said Sir Thomas in a low tone — 

** * I do not like " but yet " ; it does alloy 
The good precedence: fie upon but yet.'" 

He broke off; he went to the baronet with his formal old 
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face softened and brightened with real feeling, and with tears in 
his withered eyes he held out his hand and said — 

" God bless you, my dear Georgie 1 and yoir, Sir John. I 
wish you every happiness and advancement As to the former, 
it is in the hands of a noble girl, and sure. As to the latter, it 
is in mine, and I guarantee it I wish you joy. You have got 
a true and royal woman." 



THE END 
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Travel, Adventure and Topography 

THE INDIAN BORDERLAND : Being a Personal Record 
of Twenty Years. By Sir T. H. Holdich, K.C.I.E. lUustntecL 
Demy Svo, i^s. net. 
This book is a personal record of the author's connection with' those military and 
political expeditions which, during the last twenty years, have led to the can- 
solidation ctf ^ our present position in the North-west frontier of India. It is 
a personal history of trans*frontier surveys and boundarv demaxcations, com- 
mencing with Penjdeh and ending with the Pamirs, Chitial, and Tirah. 

MODERN ABYSSYNIA. By A. B. Wylde. With a Map and 
a Portrait. Demy 8zv. 155. net. 
An important and comprehensive account of Abjrssinia by a traveller who knows 
the country intimately, and has had the privilege of the friendship of King 
Menelik. 

MANCHURIA. By Alexander Hosie. With Illustrations 
and a Map. Demy Szv. los, 6d. net, 
A complete account of this important province by the highest living authority on the 
subject. 

THE RELIEF OF KUMASI. By Captain H. C. J. Biss, 

With Maps and Illustrations. Crowtt %vo. 6j. 
A narrative both of the siege and of the march of the relieving foice, by an officer 
who took part in the advance. 

THE REAL CHINESE QUESTION. By Chester Hol- 
COMBE. Crown %vo, 6j. 

A BOOK OF BRITTANY. By S. Baring Gould. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo, 6s, 
Uniform In scope and sice with Mr. Baring Gould's well-known books on Devon, 
Cornwall, and Dartmoor. 

NAPLES : PAST AND PRESENT. By A. H. Norway, 

Author of 'Highways and Byways in Devon and Cornwall.' With 

40 Illustrations by A. G. Fbrard. Crown %vo. ts. 
In this book Mr. Norway gives not only a highly^ interesting description of modern 
Naples, but a historical account of its antiquities and traditions. 

History and Biography 

THE PASSING OF THE GREAT QUEEN : A Tribute to the 
Noble Life of Victoria Regina. By Maris Corelli. Small ^to. is. 
In thb book Miss Marie CorelU endeavours to interpret the high lessons of the 
Queen's life and the secret of her extraordinary success. It is a book which deals 
not only with the personal factor, but also with the commencement of the new era 
which the death of the Queen has brought about. 
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A HISTORY OF EGYPT, FROM THE Earliest Times to 
THE Present Day. Edited by W. M. Flindbks Pbteis, D.C.L., 
LL.D.9 Pjrofeasor of Egyptology at University CoUegie. Fully Illus- 
trated. In Six Volumes. Crawn 8zv. 6f. lack. 

Vol. VI. Egypt in the Middle Aqbs. By Stanley Lane- 

Poole, M.A., Litt.D. 

A HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF CYPRUS. By 

John Hackbtt, M.A. With Maps and Illustrations. DemyZvo. 

1 5 J. net, 

A work which brings together all that b known on the soljact from the introdnction 
of Christianity to the commencement of the Britldi occnintion. A separate 
division deals with the local Latin Church during the period of the M^tern 
Supremacy. 

A HISTORY OF THE JESUITS IN ENGLAND. By the 
Rev. E. L. Taunton. Demy Szv. 21J. net. 

This book is founded on original research, and contains much curious information 
from the stata papers and from private sources. The history dotes in the year 1773. 



THE LIFE OF MRS. LYNN LINTON. By G. S. Lavard. 
With Portraits. Demy Zvo, 12s. 61L 

THE LIFE OF SIR HARRY PARKES. By STANLEY Lane- 
Poole. Crown Svo, 6x. 

THE LAST OF THE GREAT SCOUTS (* Buffalo Bill.') By 
hissister Helen Cody Wetmorb. With Illustrations. DemyS^, 6s. 

A HISTORY OF THE MIDLAND RAILWAY. By Clement 
Stretton. With numerous Illustrations. Demy^ve. 12s, 6d, 

BROTHER MUSICIANS: Reminiscences of Edward and 
Walter Bache. By Constancb Bachb. Crown 8w. 6^. net. 



Theology 



THE WAY OF HOLINESS : A Devotional Conunentary on 
the 119th Psalm. By R. M. Benson, M.A., of the Cowley Mission, 
Oxford. Crown 2vo, ^s, 

THE SUPERSENSUAL LIFE. By Jacob Behmen. Edited 
by Bernard Holland. Fcap Svo, y, 6d. 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. Crown Zvo, y, bd, 

A new edition in large type of Dr. Bigg's weU-knewn translation. 

THE SOUL'S PILGRIMAGE: Devotional Readings from the 
published and unpublished writings of Gbobgb Body, D.D. 
Selected and Arranged by J. H.Burn,B.D. Pott^vo, Giit top. 2s.6eU 
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1)anM>ooh0 of XlbecHon 

Geneial Editor, A. Robertson, D.D., Principal of King's College, 

London. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION IN ENGLAND AND 

AMERICA. ByALFKBDCALDECOTT, D.D. Demy%oo, lOf. 6^. 

A complete history and description of the varums philosophies of religion which have 
been formulated during the last few centuries in England and America. 

Sbe Xibrari2 ot S)evotion 

Pott 8ev. Cloth 2s. ; leather 2s, 6d. net, 

THE PSALMS OF DAVID. With an Introduction and Notes 
by B. W. Randolph, M.A., Principal of the Theological College, 
Ely. 
A devotional and practical edition of the Prayer Book vcrsioD of die Psalma. 

LYRA APOSTOLIC A. With an Introduction by Canon ScOTT 
Holland, and Notes by H. C. Bbbching, M.A. 

THE I NNER WAY. Selections from the Sermons of F. Tauler. 
Edited by A. W. Hutton, M.A. 



Sbe Cburcbman'0 JSfble 

General Editor, J. H. BURN. RD. 

Messrs. Methukn are issuing a series of expositions upon most of the books 
of the Bible. The volumes will be practical and devotional, and the text 
of the authorised version is explained in sections, which will correspond 
as far as possiUe with the Church Lectionary. 

ISAIAH. Edited by W. E. Barnes, D.D. 2 vols. Fcap 8w. 

25, each net, 

THE EPISTLE OF ST. JAMES. Edited by H. W. Fulford. 
Fee^ 8w. is, M, net. 



Belles Lettres 

Aetbuen'0 Stanbarb Xibrati^ 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. By GILBERT 
White. Edited by L. C. Mi all, F.R.S., assisted by W. Ward 
FOWLBR, M.A. Crown %vo, 6s, 

THE JOURNAL TO STELLA. By Jonathan Swift. 

Edited by G. A. Aitken, M.A. Crown ivo. 6s. 
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Fcaf, 8w. Bach Volume^ eUth 5^. td, ; leather 4^ . net, 

THE LIFE OF SAVONAROLA. By E. L. S. HORSBURGH, 
M. A. With Portraits and Illustrations. 

XSbc Xittle 0uided 

Pott Svo, Clothy 3^ . ; leather^ 3^. 6d. net. 

THE MALVERN COUNTRY. By B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc, 
F.R.S. Illustrated by E. H. New. 

This book, besides dealing with Malvern and its hills, will treat of such places of 
interest as can eaaly be visited from that centre. The cathedral cities of Worcester 
and Hereford, with their history, will be described. The great abbeys of 
Tewkesbury and Pershore and smaller places of beauty and historic note, such as 
Deerhurst, Birtsmorton, and Ledbury, will also receive attention. 

XTbe TiQlorli6 ot Sbafted|>eare 

New volume uniform with Professor Dowden's Hmmlti. 

KING LEAR. Edited by W. J. Craig. D&my Svo, ^. tcL 

ilbe Tlopel0 ot Cbarlee Sicftena 

With Introductions by George Gissing, Notes by F. G. Kiiton, 

and Illustrations. 
Crown 9/vo, Each Volume^ cloth y. net, leather 4^ . 6d. net. 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With Illustrations by G. M. 
Brimelow. 7\uo volumes. 

BARNABY RUDGE. With Illustrations by Beatrice 
Alcock. Two volumes. 

Q1)e Xittle Xibtati? 

With Introdttctionsy Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 
Pott 9vo. Each Volume, cloth is. 6d. net. ; leather 2s. 6d. net. 

SELECTIONS FROM WORDSWORTH. Edited by Nowell 
C. Smith, Fellow of New College, Oxford. 

SELECTIONS FROM WILLIAM BLAKE. Edited by 
M. Pbrugini. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Translated by H. F. 
Cary. Edited by Paget Toynbee, M.A. 
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PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. By Jane Austen. Edited by 
E. V. Lucas. 7W V^iumss. 

PENDENNIS. By W. M. Thackeray. Edited by S. Gwynn. 

7%ree volunus. 

LAVENGRO. By George Borrow. Edited by F. Hindbs 

Gkoomb. Two volumes. 

General Literature 

A GARDEN DIARY. By the Hon. Emily Lawless. Demy%vo, 

In this book, Miss Lawless, who is a daatinauisbed amateur, gives her experiences 
of the delights and sorrows of a garden. 

ON THE OTHER SIDE OF THE LATCH. By Sara 
Jbannetts Duncan (Mrs. Cotes), Author of * A Voyage of Con- 
solation.' Crown Svo. 6x. 

la this delightful book Mrs. Cotes recounts her experiences and impressions of an 
Indian garden. It is a book similar in character lo ' Elisabeth and her German 
Garden' 

THE BRITISH GARDENER AND AMATEUR. By W. 
Williamson. Illustrated. Vewy Svo, loj. 6^ 

A complete handbook of horticulture by a well-known expert. 

EFFICIENCY AND EMPIRE. By Arnold White. Craitm 

Svo. dr. 

This book deals with National and Departmental ineffioency, and the root causes of 
the muddle that seems inherent in our public affairs. In the preparation of this 
book Mr. Arnold White has had the advantage of consulting many of the most 
successful business organisers of the day, azm consequently the reaiedial and 
constructive side of the problem is principally dealt with. 

A KEY TO NOTANDA QUiCDAM. FcapZvo, 2s.fuL 

PRACTICAL LICENSING REFORM. By the Hon. Sidney 

Pbbl, late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, and Secretary to the 

Royal Commission on the Licensing Laws. Crown %vo is. 6tL 

This book gives in a handy form the results of the present licensing sy&iem and the 
proposed reforms which are now being urged as a result of the report of the 
Commission. 



Sporting Books 



THE ENGLISH TURF. By Charles Richardson. With 

over fifty lUastrations and Plans. Demy 8p0. 15^. 

This book describes the evohition of racing and the racdione of to-day. It deals 
minutely with the lines of blood, the principal racecourses, trainers, jockeys, 
st«eple*chasing, and, in fact, with every aetail of racing under modem condittoos. 

THE LIGHTER SIDE OF CRICKET. By Captain Philip 
Trevor. Illustrated. Crown 8tv. 6f. 
A book dealing with the humours and comedies of the national pastime. 
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Scientific 

DISEASES OF THE HEART. By E. H. Colbeck, M.D. 
With numerous Illustrations. JDeffty Svo, I2s. 

DRAGONS OF THE AIR. By H. G. Seelev, F.R.S. With 
many Illostrations. Crown 8v<7. 6s, 
A popular history of the most remarkable flying animals which ever lived. Their 
remdont to mammals, birds, and reptiles, living and extinct, are shown by an 
original^ series of illustrations. The scattered remains preserved in Europe and 
the United States have been put together accurately to show the varied forms of 
the animals. The book is a naturaT history of these extinct animals, which flew 
by means of a single finger. 

Fiction 

THE SACRED FOUNT. By Henry James, Author of 
'What Maisie Knew.' Ctvttmwo^ dr. 

A GREAT LADY. By Adeline Sergeant, Author of *Thc 

Story of a Penitent Soul.' Crown Svo, 6s, 
THE FROBISHERS. By S. Baring-Gould. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

A STATE SECRET. By B. M. Croker, Author of * Peggy 

of the Bartons/ etc. Crown Svo, y. 6d, 
A volume of stories. 

THE SUPREME CRIME. By Dorothea Gerard. Crown 
Sioo. 6/. 

A SECRETARY OF LEGATWN. By Hope Dawlish. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

PRINCE RUPERT THE BUCCANEER. By C. J. CUTCLIFFE 

Hynb, Author of 'Captain Kettle.' Illustrated. Crown Svo, 6s, 
A narrative of the romantic adventures of the famous Prince Rupert, and of his 
ex{^its in the Spanish Indies after the CromwelUan wars. 

A NARROW WAY. By Mary Findlater, Author of * Over 

the Hills. ' Crown Svo, 6s, 
TALES THAT ARE TOLD. By T. Helen Findlater, 

Author of * The Green Graves of Balgowne/ and Mary Findlater. 

Crown Svo. 6s, 

THE THIRD FLOOR. By Mrs. Dudeney, Author of * Folly 

Comer.' Crown Svo, 6s, 
A vivacious and romantic story of modem life, introducing many scenes of modern 
journalism. 

THE SALVATION SEEKERS. By Noel Ainslie. Crown 
Svo, 6s, 

STRANGE HAPPENINGS. By W. Clark Russell and 
other Authors. Crown Svo. 6s, 

THE REDEMPTION OF D.^VID CORSON. By C. F. 
Coss. Crown Svo, 6s, 
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THE BLACK WOLFS BREED. By Harris Dickson. 
Illustrated. Crown %tfo, 6s. 

BELINDA FITZWARREN. By the Earl of Iddesleigh. 
Crown Szfo. 6s, 

THE LOST REGIMENT. By Ernest Glanville, Author of 
• The Kloof Bride.' Crown Svo, y, 6d, 

BUNTER'S CRUISE. By Charles Gleig. Illustrated. 
Crown Svo. 31. 6d, 

THE ADVENTURE OF PRINCESS SYLVIA. By Mrs 
C. N. Williamson. Croton 8w. 3J. 6d. 

Ube *not>eU9t 

A monthly series of novels by popular authors at Sixpence. Each 
Number is as long as the average Six Shilling Novel. Numbers I. to 
XIX. are now ready : — 

XVIII. IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. Robert Barr. 

XIX. HIS GRACE. W. E. Norris. 

XX. DODO. E. F. Benson. 

XXI. CHEAP JACK ZITA. S. Baring Gould. 

lAfay. 
XXII. WHEN VALMOND CAME TO 

PONTIAC. Gilbert Parker. 

l/un£, 
XXIIL THE HUMAN BOY. Eden Phillpotts. 

l/ufy. 
XXIV. THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 

ANTONIO. Anthony Hope. 

XXV. BY STROKE OF SWORD. Andrew Balfour. 

XXVI. KITTY ALONE. S. Baring Gould. 

jflDetbuen's Sispenni? Xfbrati? 

J\^EW VOLUMES 

THE GREEN GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. Jane H. Findlater. 

[A^riL 
THE STOLEN BACILLUS. H. G. Wells. [Afay, 

MATTHEW AUSTIN. W. E. Norris. [June, 

THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. Dorothea Gerard, [/ufy, 

THE MUTABLE MANY. Robert Barr. [August, 

THE WAR WITH THE BOERS. With Maps and Plans. By 

H. SlDEBOTHAM. (Double Number, IS.) ISfpUm^r, 
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A SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC. By Henry Hill, 
B.A., Assistant Master at Worcester School, Cape Colony. Crown 
8zv. 3J. 6eL 
This book has been specially written for use in South African schools. 

JUNIOR EXAMINATION SERIES. Edited by 
A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. Fcap, Svo, is, 

French Examination Papers. By F. Jacob, B.A. 

Latin Examination Papers. By C. G. Botting, M.A. 

Algebra Examination Papers. By Austen S. Lester, M.A. 

English Grammar Examination Papers. By W. William- 
son, B.A 



Fiction 

THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD CALMADY: A Romance. 
By Lucas Malet, Author of * The Wages of Sin.* Crown Svo. 6s, 

This is the first long and elaborate book hy Lucas^ Malet since * The Wages of Sin.* 
It is a romance on radistic lines, and will certainly be one of the most important 
noivels of the last ten years. 

This novel, the scene of which is laid in the moorland country of the northern 

?irt of Hampshire, in London, and in Naples, opens in the year of grace 1843. 
he action covers a period of about three and thirty years ; and deals with the 
experiences and adventures of an English country gentleman of an essentially 
normal type of character, subjected — owing to somewhat distressing antecedent cir- 
cumstances — to very abnormal conditions of life. The book is frankly a romance ; 
but it is also frankly a realistic and modem one. 

THE SERIOUS WOOING: A Heart's History. By Mrs. 
Craigib (John Oliver Hobbes), Author of 'Robert Orange.' 
Crown Svo. 6x. 

LIGHT FREIGHTS. By W. W. Jacobs, Author of 'Many 

Canoes.' Illustrated. Crown Svo, y. 6d. 

A volume of stories by Mr. Jacobs uniform in character and appearance with ' Many 
Cargoes.* 

CLEMENTINA. By A. E. W. Mason, Author of* The Courtship 

of Morrice Buckler,* 'Miranda of the Balcony,' etc Illustrated. 

Crown Svo 6s. 

A spirited romance of the Jacobites somewhat after the manner of ' Morrice Buckler.* 
The Old I^retender is introduced as one of the chief characters. 

A WOMAN ALONE. By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD, Author of 
'Aunt Anne.' Crown Svo, y, 6d» 
A volume of stories. 

THE STRIKING HOURS. By Eden Phillpotts, Author of 

' Children of the Mist,' ' Sons of the Morning,' etc Crown Svo. 6s. 

The annals of a Devon village, containing much matter of humorous and pathetic 
interest. 

A2 
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FANCY FREE. By Eden Phillpotts, Author of * Children of 
the MisL* Illustnited. CrawHSvo, 6s, 
A humorous book. Uniform with ' The Human Boy.' 

TALES OF DUNSTABLE WEIR. By Gwendoline Keats 

(Zack). Author of * Life is Life.' Cfvwn ^va. 6s, 
A volume of stories after the style of ' Zack's' well-known first book ' Life is Life.* 

WITH ESSEX IN IRELAND. By the Hon. Emily Law- 
less. Cheaper E^tion. Crown ^vo. 6s, 

A cheaper edition of a book which won considerable popularity in a more expensive 
form some jrears ago. 

A NEW NOVEL. By Mrs. B. M. Croker. CroTtm Svo. 6s, 

THE PROPHET OF BERKELEY SQUARE. By Robert 
HicHENS, Author of * Flames/ 'Tongues of Conscience,' etc 
Crown Svo, 6s, 
A new long novel. 

THE ALIEN. By F. F. Montresor, Author of 'Into the 
Highways and Hedges.' Crown Svo, 6s, 

THE EMBARRASSING ORPHAN, By W. E. Norris. 
Crown Svo, 6s, 

ROYAL GEORGIE. By S. Baring Gould, Author of * Mehalah.' 
With eight Illustrations by D. Murray Smith. Croztm Svo, 6s, 

FORTUNE'S DARLING. By Walter Raymond, Author 
of * Love and Quiet Life.' Crown Svo, 6s, 

THE MILLION. By Dorothea Gerard, Author of *Lady 
Baby.' Crown Svo. 6s, 

FROM THE LAND OF THE SHAMROCK. By Jane 
Barlow, Author of ' Irish Idylls.' Cronm Svo, dr. 

THE WOOING OF SHEILA By Grace Rhys. Crotvn Svo. 
6s, 

RICKERBY'S FOLLY. By Tom Gallon, Author of « Kiddy.' 
Crown Svo, 6s, 

A GREAT LADY, By Adeline Sergeant, Author of ' The 
Story of a Penitent Soul.' Crown Svo, 6s, 

MARY HAMILTON. By Lord Ernest Hamilton. CroTtm 

Svo, 6s, 

MASTER OF MEN. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. Cr(ymn 
Svo, 6s, 

BOTH SIDES OF THE VEIL. By Richard Marsh, Author 
of ' The Seen and the Unseen.' Crown Svo, 6s, 
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THE THIRTEEN EVENINGS. By GEORGE Bartram, 
Author of ' The People of Clopton.' Crown 8w. 6s, 

THE SKIRTS OF HAPPY CHANCE, By H. B. Marriott 
Watson. Illustrated. Crown Svo. 6s. 

A NEW NOVEL. By E. H. Cooper, Author of * Mr. Blake of 
Newmarket.' Crown Svo. 6s. 
This book, like most of Mr. Cooper's novels, is chiefly concerned with sport and 
racing. 

THE YEAR ONE : A Page of the French Revolution. By J. 
Bloundelle Burton, ^-uthor of * The Clash of Arms.' Crown Zvo. 
6s. 

A vivid story of the Reign of Terror in France in 1792, when the year z of the 
Republic calendar commenced. 

THE DEVASTATORS. By Ada Cambridge, Author of * Path 

and Goal. ' Crown Svo* 6s. 

JOHN TOPP: Pirate. By Weatherby Chesney. Crowft 

Szfo. 6s, 
A book of breathless adventure. 

XLbc TiovcUst 

Messrs. Mbthubn are issuing under the above general title a Monthly 
Series of Novels by popular authors at the price of Sixpence. Each 
Number is as long as the average Six Shilling Novel. 

XXIII. THE HUMAN BOY. Eden Phillpotts. 

XXIV. THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 

ANTONIO. Anthony Hope. 

[Au^sf, 

XXV. BY STROKE OF SWORD. Andrew Balfour. 

[SepiomieK 

Ubctbrxcn'B Sitpcmvs %ibtavs 

A Niw Series of Copyright Books. 
NEW VOLUMES 

THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. Dorothea 

Gerard. [/«^* 

THE MUTABLE MANY. Robert Barr. \August. 

A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. Sara J. Duncan. 

\September. 

THE WAR WITH THE BOERS : A Sketch of the Boer War 
of 1999-1901. With Maps and Plans. By H. Sidebotkam* 
(Double number, is.) \ftctobir^ 
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RudyardXlidiikff. BARRACK-ROOM 
BALLADS. Bv Rudyard Kipling. 
68M Thousand, Crown 8v0. 6j. 
Leather ^ ds. net. 
'Mr. Kipling's verse is strong, vivid, full 
of character. . , . Unmistakeable genius 
rings in every line.' — Tinus. 
' The ballads teem with imagination, they 
palpitate with emotion. We read them 
with laughter and tears ; the metres throb 
in our pulses, the cunningly ordered 
words tingle with life ; and if this be not 
poetry, what is ? '—Pall Mall Gazettt. 

Rndyard ELidixiff. THE SEVEN 
SEAS. By RuDTASD Kipling. 
57M Thousand, Cr. Zvo, Buckram, 
gilt top, dr. Leather, 6s, net, 

* The Empire has found a singer ; it is no 
depreciation of the songs to say that 
statesmen may have, one way or other, 
to take aoooont of Uiedi.' — Manchester 
Guardian, 

'Animated throagh and through with in* 
dubitable genius.' — Daify Telegraph. 

"0." POEMS AND BALLADa By 
"Q." Crown 8vo. $5. 6d, 

"Q." GREEN BAYS: Verses and 
Parodies. By"Q." Second Edition, 
Crown Zvo, 31. 6d, 



Poetry 



H. IbMlL BRAND. 
Henrik Ibsek. 
William Wilson. 
Crown Bvo. y, 6d. 



A Drama by 
Translated by 
Third Edition. 



A.D.aodle7. LYRAFRIVOLA. By 
A. D. GODLEY, M.A.. Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Third 
Edition. Pott Svo, sf. 6d. 

'Combines a pretty wit with remarkably 
neat versification. . . . Every one vdll 
wish there was more of it.' — Times, 



A. D. CkxUey. 
By A. D. 
2J. 6d, net. 



VERSES TO ORDER. 
GODLEY. Crown Svo. 



J. 0. Oordezy. THE ODYSSEY OF 
Homer, a TranslaUon by J. G. 
COKDERY. Crown Bvo. 7s, 6d. 

Herbert Trenob. DEIRDRE WED: 
and Other Poems. By Herbert 
Trench. Crown Svo. y. 



EAgKr Wallace. WRIT 
RACKS. By Edgar 
Crown Zvo, y, 6d. 



IN bar- 
Wallace. 



Belles Lettres, Anthologies, etc. 



a. L. ftterason. VAILIMA LET- 
TERS. By Robert Louis Steven- 
son. With an Etched Portrait by 
William Strang. Third Edition. 
Crown Svo. Buckram. 6s, 

* A fascinating hook.* —Standard. 

* Unique in Literature.'— 2?«7:^ Chronicle. 

awyndbam. THE POEMS OF WIL- 
LIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited 



with an Introduction and Notes by 
George Wyndham, M.P. Demy 
Zvo, Buckram, gilt top, los, 6d. 

This edition contains the * Venus,' ' Lucrece/ 
and Sonnets, and is prefoced with an 
elaborate introduction of over 140 pp. 

'We have no hesitation in describing Mr. 
George Wyndham's introduction as a 
masterly piece of critidtm, and all who 
love our Elizabethan literature will find a 
very garden of delight in it. '-^Spectator, 
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Edward Fltia«nld. THE RUBAI. 
YAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 
Translated by Edward FitzGer ald. 
With a Commentaiy by H. M. 
Batson, and a Biography of Omar by 
£. D. Ross. 6s. Also an Edition 
on large paper limited to 50 copies. 
'One of the most desirable of the many re- 
prints of Omar.' — Gla^gvw HtrtUd, 

W. E. Hexdey. ENGLISH LYRICS. 
Selected and Edited by W. £. 
Henley. Crown 8v0. Gilt top, 
y'6d. 

' It is a body of choice and lovely poetry.* — 
Birmingham GoMitU, 

Henley and WlilUey. A BOOK OF 
ENGLISH PROSE. CoUected by 
W. E. Henley and Charles 
Whibley. Crotvn Stv. Buckram, 
gilt top, dr. 

H. C. Beeohlng. LYRA SACRA : An 
Anthology of Sacred Verse. Edited 
byH. C. Bbeching, M.A. Croum 
Bvo, Btickram, 6s. 

*A charming selection, which maintains a 
lofty standard of excellence.'— rim^^. 

"Q.» THE GOLDEN POMP. A Pro- 
cession of English Lyrics. Arranged 
by A. T. QuiLLER CoucH. Crown 
Svo, Buckram. 6s, 

W.B. Teats. AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
IRISH VERSE. Edited by W. B. 
Yeats. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. Crown Svo. y. 6d. 

W. K, Dixon. A PRIMER OF 
TENNYSON. By W. M. Dixon. 
M.A. Cr. Svo. as. 6d. 

' Much sonnd and well-expressed criticism. 
The bibiiosraphy is a boon.' — Speaker. 

W. A. Gralgle. A PRIMER OF 
BURNS. By W. A. Craigie. 
Crown %vo. 2S. 6d, 

* A valuable addition to the literature of the 
poet.' — Timet. 



a. W. SteevttiiA. MONOLOGUES OF 
THE DEAD. By G. W. Stxeyens. 
Foolscap Bvo. y. 6d. 

L.lfa«xmg. A PRIMER OF WORDS- 
WORTH. By Laurie Magnus. 
Crown StHf. 2X. 6d. 
*A valuable contribution to Wordsworthian 
literattire. ' — Literature. 

Sterne. THE LIFE AND OPINIONS 
OF TRISTRAM SHANDY. By 
Lawrence Sterne. With an In- 
troduction b^ Charles Whibley, 
and a Portrait, a xmIs. ^s. 

Congreye. THE COMEDIES OF 
WILLIAM CONGREVE. With an 
Introduction by G. S. Street, and 
a Portrait. 3 vols, js. 

Horier. THE ADVENTURES OF 
HAJJI BABA OF ISPAHAN. By 
James Morier. With an Introduc- 
tion by E. G. Browne, M.A. and a 
Portrait. 3 vols. js. 

Walton. THE LIVES OF DONNE, 
WOTTON, HOOKER, HERBERT 
AND SANDERSON. By Izaak 
Walton. With an Introduction by 
Vernon Blackburn, and a Por- 
trait. 35. 6d. 

JolmsoxL THE LIVES OF THE 
ENGLISH POETS. By Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D. With an Intro- 
duction by J. H. Millar, and a Por- 
trait. 3 vols. zor. 6d. 

Bmna. THE POEMS OF ROBERT 
BU RNS. Edited by Andrew Lang 
and W. A. Craigie, With Portrait. 
Second Edition. Demy %vo, gilt top. 
6s, 

F. LaafiTbrldffe. BALLADS OF THE 
BRAVE ; Poems of Chivab7, Enter- 
prise, Courage, and Constancy. 
Edited bv Rev. F. Langbridge. 
Second edition. Cr. Svo. y. 6d. 
Sckool Edition, 2s, 6d. 

'The book is full of splendid thincs.'— 
H^orld. 



Aetbuen'0 StanOat^ Xibtacs 

Gibbon. MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE 
AND WRITINGS. By Edward 
Gibbon. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by G. Birkbeck 
Hill, LL.D. Crown Bvo, dr. 



'An admirable edition of one of the most 
interesting personal records of a literary 
life. Its notes and its numerous appen- 
dices are a repertory of almost all that 
can be known about Gibbon.'— Jfoii* 
Chester Guardian. 
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QtblMiL THE DECLINE AND 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
By Edward Gibbon. A New Edi- 
tion, Edited with Notes, Appendices, 
and Maps, by J. B. Bury, LL.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College. DuWin. 
In Seven Volumes, Demy 8fv. Giit 
top, 8 J. &f. each. Also Cr. 9vo, dr. 
each, 

* At last there is an adeaoate modem edition 
of Gibbon. . . . The best edition the 
nineteenth century could produce.' — 
Manchester Cuardiatu 

' A great piece of editing.' — Academy. 

OUbert WMte. THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OF SELBORNE. 
By Gilbert White. FxJIted by L. C. 
M I ALL, F. R. S. , assisted by W. Warde 
Fowler, M.A, Crown Svo. 6s, 

C, 0. Crump. THE HISTORY OF 
THE LIFE OF THOMAS ELL- 
WOOD. Edited by C. G. Crump, 
M.A. Crown Svo, dr. 

This edidon is the only one which contains 
the complete book as orieinallv pub- 
lished. It contains a long Introduction 
and many Footnotes. 



Dante. LA COMMEDIA DI 
DANTE ALIGHIERI. The Italian 
Text edited by Paget Totnbbe, 
M.A. Demy9vo. GiUtop. Bs. 6*1 
Also Crown 8tv. 6r. 

Ttonyroii. THE EARLY POEMS OF 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, 
Edited, with Notes and an Introduc- 
tion by J. Churton Coluns, M.A. 
Crown 8o0. ts. 
An elaborate edidon of the celebrated 
volume which was published in its 
final and definitive form in 1853. This 
e<ntion contains a long Introduction and 
copious Notes, textual and explanatory. 
It also contains in an Appendix all 
the Poems which Tennyson afterwards 
omitted. 
JonatlUUi Swift THE JOURNAL 
TO STELLA. By Jonathan- 
Swift. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 
Crown Svo. 6s, 

ObestoxflAUL THE LETTERS OF 
LORD CHESTERFIELD TO HIS 
SON. Edited, with an Introduction 
by C. Strachey, and Notes by A. 
Calthrop. Tufo Volumes^ Crown 
Svo, 6s, each. 



XLbc Woxke ot Sbafteepeate 

General Editor, Edward Dowden, Litt.D. 

Messrs. Methubn have in preparation an Edition of Shakespeare in 
single Plays. Each play will be edited with a full Introduction, Textual 
Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 
The first volumes are : 



HAMLET. 
Dowden. 



Edited by Edward 
Demy Svo. y. 6d. 



' Fully up to the level of recent scholarship, 
both Knglish and German.' — Academy . 

ROMEO AND JULIET. Edited by 



Edward Dowden, LittD. Demy 
8tv. y. 6d, 

' No edidon of Shakemeare is likely to prove 
more attractive and satisfactory than this 
one. It is beautifully printed and paged 
and handsomely and simply bound.'— 
St. Jameses Gasette. 



Crown Svo, Each Volume, cloth y, net; leather 4s, 6d. net, - 

With Introductions by Mr. Georce Gissing, Notes by Mr. F. G. Kitton, 

and Topographical Illustrations. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With 

Two 



Illustrations by E. H. New. 

Volumes. 

* As pleasant a copy as any one could desire. 

. The notes add much to the value of the 

edition, and Mr. New's iUustrations are 



also historical. The volumes promise well 
for the success of the edition.' — Sceismam. 



NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With 
Illustrations by R. J. Williams. 
Two Volumes, 
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BLEAK HOUSE. With lUustiations 
by Beatrice Alcock. Two Volumes. 

OLIVER TWIST. With Illustrations 
by G. H. New. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 



With Illustrations by G. M. Brime- 
LOW. Two Volumes, 

BARNABY RUDGE. With lUustra- 
tions by Beatrice Alccx:k. 7w# 
Volumes, 



Xittle J8iO0rapbie0 

Fcap. 8zv. Each volume^ cloth^ 31. 6d, 

THE LIFE OF DANTE ALIGHIERL By Paget Toynbee. With za 
Illustrations. 
* This excellent little volume is a clear, compact, and coavenient summary of the whole 
subject.' — Academy. 

THE LIFE OF SAVONAROLA. By E. L. S. Horsburgh, M.A. With 
Portraits and Illustrations. 

Q;be Kittle Xibtati? 

With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 
Pott %vo. Each Volume, cloth is. 6d. tuty leather 2s, 6d. net, 

* Altogether good to look upon, and to handle.'— Outloch. 

* In printing, binding, lightness, etc., this is a perfect series.*— -Pilot, 

' It is difficult to conceive more attractive volumes.'— .SV. Jamttft Gautte. 

' Very delicious little books.'— Zrf7#r»/wrv. 

' Dehghtful editions.'— i?«c«ft/. 

* ExcMdingly tastefully produced.'— ilf<9n«f«i^ Leader. 

VANITY FAIR. By W. M. Thacke- 
RAY. With an Introduction by S. 
GwTNN. Three Volumes. 

THE PRINCESS. By Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson. Edited by Elizabeth 
Wordsworth. 

IN MEMORIAM. By Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by H. C. Beech- 
ING, M.A. 

THE EARLY POEMS OF ALFRED, 
LORD TENNYSON. Edited by J. 
C. Collins, M.A. 

MAUD. By Alfred, Lord Tenny- 
son. Edited by Elizabeth Words- 
worth. 

A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH 
LYRICS. With Notes. 

EOTHEN. By A. W. Kinglake. 
With an Introduction and Notes. 



CRANFORD. By Mrs. Gaskell. 
Edited by E. V. LuCAS. 

THE INFERNO OP DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Gary. Edited by 
Paget Toynbee. 



THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. 
Translated by H. F. Gary. Edited 
by Paget Toynbee, M.A. 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 
By Mrs. Craik. Edited by Annie 
Matheson. Two Volumes. 

A LITTLE BOOK OF SCOTTISH 
VERSE. Arranged and edited by 
T. F. Henderson. 

A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH 
PROSE. Arranged and edited by 
Mrs. P. A, Barnett. 

SELECTIONS FROM WORDS- 
WORTH. Edited by Nowell C. 
Smith, Fellow of New College, 
Oxford. 

SELECTIONS FROM WILLIAM 
BLAKE. Edited by M. Perugini. 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. ByjANE 
Austen. Edited by E. V. Lucas. 
Two Volumes, 

PENDENNIS. By W. M. Thacke- 
ray, Edited by S. Gwynn. Three 
Volumes. 

LAVENGRO. By George Borrow. 
Edited by F. HindeS Groomb. 
Two Volumes, 
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XTbe Xittle (BttfOea 

Pott Sivo, cloth 3J. ; ieatker, 31. 6d. mt. 



OXFORD AND ITS COLLEGES. 

By J. Wells, M.A, Fellow and 

Tutor of Wadham College. Illus- 

tratedbyE.H. New. Fourth Edition, 

'An admirable and accurate little treatise, 

attractively illustrated.'— ^^r^ 

CAMBRIDGE AND ITS COL- 
LEGES. By A. Hamilton Thomp- 
son. Illustrated by E. H. New. 

' It is brightly written and learned, and is 
just such a book as a cultured visitor 
needs. ' — Scotsman. 

THE MALVERN COUNTRY. By 
B. C. A. WiNDLE, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Illustrated by £. H. New. 

SHAKESPEARE'S COUNTRY. By 
B.C.AWiNDLE,F.R.S.,M.A. Illus- 
trated by £. H. New. Second Edition, 



* One of the most charming guide books. 

Both for the library and as a travtelling 
companion the book is equally choice 
and serviceable.'— ^cAtovf^. 

SUSSEX. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. 
Illustrated by E. H. New. 

* A charminjg little book ; as^ full of somul 

information as it is practical in concep* 
tion. '—A iA^tueum, 
'Accurate, complete, and agreeably written.* 
— Literature. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. ByG.E. 
Troutbeck. Illustrated by F. D. 
Bedford. 

'A delightful miniature band •book.' — 
Glasgow Herald. 

*In comeliness, and perhaps in complete- 
ness, this work must take the first 
pkice. *—A cademy. 

* A really first-rate guide-book.'— 

LitereUmrem 



Illustrated and Gift Books 



TennysoiL THE 

OF ALFRED, 
SON. Edited, 
an Introduction 
Collins, M.A 



EARLY POEMS 
LORD TENNY- 
with Notes and 
by J. Churton 
With 10 Illustra- 
tions in Photogravure by W. E. F. 
Britten. Demy Bvo. 10s. 6d. 

OelettBuxgesB. GOOPSANDHOW 
TO BE THEM. By Gelett 
Burgess. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. SmatI 4to, 6s. 

Oelett BuigesB. THE LIVELY 
CITY OF LIGG. By Gelett 
Burgess. With 53 Illustrations, 
8 of which are coloured. Sma/l ^o. 
6s, 

PhU May. THE PHIL MAY 
ALBUM. 4to. 6s, 

'There is a laugh in each drawing.'— 
Standard. 

A H. Miln«. ULYSSES ; OR, DE 
ROUGEMONT OF TROY. De- 
scribed and depicted by A. H. Milne. 
Small quarto, y, 6d. 

'Clever, droli, smart.' — Guardian. 



Bdarand Seloos. TOMMY SMITH'S 
ANIMALS. By Edmund Selous. 
Illustrated by G. W. Ord. Eca^, Bvo. 
as. 6d. 

A little book designed to teach children 
respect and reverence for ^Tii mftl^ 

' A quaint, fascinating little book : a nur- 
sery cuasic'—AtJkemeum. 

8. Barinc: Oonld. THE CROCK OF 
GOLD. Fairy Stories told by S. 
Baring Gould. Crown Svo. 6t. 

• Twelve dcUghtful fairy tales.'— /»t«c4. 

M.L.Owyim. A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
Arranged and Edited by M. L. 
Gwynn. Demy Svo. las, 6d. 

This^ is a birthday-book of exceptional 
dignity, and the extracts have been 
chosen with particular care. 

John BonyaiL THE PILGRIM'S 
PROGRESS. By John Bunyan. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by C. H. 
Firth. M.A. With 39 Illustrations 
by R. Anning Belu CroumBvo, 6s, 

* The best " Pilgrim's Progress."'— 

Educational Tiwus. 
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Edited by J. B. BuRY, M. A. , 



ZACHARIAH OF MITYLENK 
Translated into English by F. J. 
Hamilton, D.D., and £. W. 
Brooks. Demy Svo, 12s. 6d, net, 

EVAGRIU& Edited by Professor 



L^oN Parmbntier and M. Bidez. 
Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net, 

THE HISTORY OF PSELLUS 
By C. Sathas. Demy Sew. Z5J. 
net. 



Biography 



R. L. SteraniOIL THE LETTERS 
OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN- 
SON TO HIS FAMILY AND 
FRIENDa Selected and Edited, 
with Notes and Introductions, by 
Sidney Colvin. Fourth andCkeaper 
Edition, Croum ^vo, 12s, 

' Irresistible ia their raciaest, their variety » 
their animation ... of extraordinary 
fascination. A delightful inheritance, 
the truest record of a "richly com* 
pounded spirit" that the literature of 
our time has preserved.' — Times, 

J. a KUlaifl. THE LIFE AND 
LETTERS OF SIR JOHN 
EVERETT MILLAIS, President of 
the Royal Academy. By his Son, 
J. G, MiLLAis. With 319 Illus- 
trations, of which 9 are in Photo- 
gravure. Second Edition, a vols, 
Royal %vo, 321. net. 

* The illustrations make the book delightful 

to handle or to read. The eye lingers 
lovingly upon the beautiful pictures.'— 
Situtdturd, 
•This splendid ^mxtV.'—lVorld. 

* Of such absorbing interest is it, of such 

completeness in scope and beauty. 
Speaal tribute must be paid to^ the 
extraordinary completeness of the illus- 
trations. *'—Grafhxc, 

a BariaiT Ckmld. THE LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By 
S. Baring Gould. With over 450 
Illustrations in the Text and 12 
Photogravure Plates. Large quarto. 
Gilt top, adr. 

•The main feature of this gorgeous volume 
is its great wealth of beaotiful photo- 

A 



gravures and finely - esecnttd wood 
engravings, constituting a complete 
pictorial dironide of Napoleon l.'s 
personal history from the days of his earl^ 
childhood at Ajaccio to the date of his 
second intexmitDX,*— Daily Telegraph, 

W. A Bettaswortb. THE WALKERS 
OF SOUTHGATE : Being the Chro- 
nicles of a Cricketing Family. By 
W. A. Bbttesworth. Illustrated. 
Demy S/vo, ly, 

' A volume which every lover of the game 

of games idiould add to his library.' — 

Outlook, 
'A most engaging contribution to cricket 

literature ... a lasting joy.' — Vanity 

Fair, 

P. H. CMlombi MEMOIRS OF AD- 
MIRAL SIR A. COOPER KEY. 
By Admiral P. H. COLOM& With 
a Portrait. Demy ^vo, its, 

C. Oooper Kkng, THE STORY OF 
THE BRITISH ARMY. By Colonel 
CooPBR King. Illustrated. Demy 
^vo, js, 6d, 

'An authoritative and accurate story of 
England's military progress.'— />«£> 
Mail, 

&. 8oath«7. ENGLISH SEAMEN 
(Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, Drake, 
Cavendish). By Robert Southby. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by 
David Hannay. Second Edition, 
Crown Bvo, 6s, 

'A brave, inspiriting hoo\u''^Blach and 
WhiU, 
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W. COaxk RuuelL THE LIFE OF 

ADMIRAL LORD COLLING- 

WOOD. By W. Clark Russelu 

With Illustrations by F. Brangwyn. 

Fourth Edition, Crown Zvo, 6s, 

* A book which we should like to see in the 
hands of every boy in the country.'-— 
St, Jtumt't G4»€tt€. 

MORil FoUer. THE LIFE AND 
WRITINGS OF JOHN DAVEN- 
ANT, D.D. (1571-1641), Bishop of 
Salisbury. By Morris Fuller, 
B.D. DemyZvo. 10s, 6d, 

J. H. Rlgg. ST. ANSELM OF 
CANTERBURY: A Chapter in 
THE History of Religion. By 
J. M. Rigg. Demy Svo, 7s, td, 

P. W. Joyce. THE LIFE OF 
SIR FREDERICK GORE OUSE- 
LEY. ByF.W. Joyce, M.A. js,6d, 

W. 0. OoUlnfirwood. THE LIFE OF 
JOHN RUSKIN. By W. G. 
Collingwood, M.A With Por- 
traits, and 13 Drawings by Mr. 



Ruskin. Second EdiHon, a vois, 
Svo. 325. Cheap Edition. Crown 
%vo, 6s, 

0. WaldstetaL JOHN RUSKIN. By 
Charles Waldstein, M.A. With 
a Photogravure Portrait, Post Svo. 5X. 

A K. F. Danoefltotar, THE LIFE 
OF ERNEST RENAN. By 
Madame Darmesteter. With 
Portrait. Second Edition, Cr. Bvo, 6s, 

W. H. Hatton. THE LIFE OF SIR 

THOMAS MORE. By W. H. 

Hutton, M.A. With Portraits. 

Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 5J. 

* The book Uy« good claim to high rank 
among our biographies. It is excelleatly, 
even lovingly, written.'— ^Swtowww. 

8. Baring GOQld. THE VICAR OF 

MORWENSTOW: A Biography. 

By S. Baring Gould. M.A. A 

new and Revised Edition. With 

Portrait. Crown Svo, y, 6d. 

A completely new edition of the well known 
biography of R. S. Hawker. 



Travel, Adventure and Topography 



BvenHediiL THROUGH ASIA. By 
Sven Hedin, Gold Medallist of the 
Royal Geographical Society. With 
300 Illustrations from Sketches 
and Photographs by the Author, 
and Maps, avals. Royal Svo, aos,net, 

'One of the greatest books of the kind 
issued dunng the century. It is im- 
possible to give an adequate idea of the 
richness of the contents of this book, 
nor of its abounding attractions as a story 
of travel unsurpsissed in seographical 
and human interest. Much of it is a 
revelation. Altogether the work is one 
which in solidity, novelty, and interest 
must uke a first rank among pubuca- 
tions of its dass.'— 7*tVM«. 



F. H. Bkrina and B. D. RoiS. THE 

HEART OF ASIA. By F. H. 
Serine and E. D. Ross. With 
Maps and many Illustrations by 
Verestchagin. Large Crown Svo, 
10s, 6d, net. 

This volume will form a landmark in our 
knowledse of Central Asia. . . . Illumin- 
ating and convincing.' — Times. 

R.B. Peary. NORTHWARD OVER 
THE GREAT ICE ByR.E.PBART, 
Gold Medallist of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society. With over 800 lUus- 
trations. 2 vols. Royal Svo, ^as. net. 
* His book will take its place among the per- 
manent literatare of Arctic exploration. 
— Timet. 
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B. A FlMtaraUL THE HIGHEST 
ANDES. By K A. FitzGerald. 
With a Maps, 51 Illustrations, 13 of 
which are in Photogravure, and a 
Panorama. Royal 8t>0, 30;. fut. 
Also a Small Edition on Hand-made 
Paper, limited to 50 Copies, ^to, 

' The record of the first ascent of the highest 
mountain yet conquered \fj mortal man. 
A volume which will oontuue to he the 
classic hook of travel on this region of 
the Andes.' — Daily Chronicle* 

F. W. Cbzlstian. THE CAROLINE 
ISLANDS. By F. W. Christian. 
With many Illustrations and Maps. 
Demy %vo. xsj. td, net, 

*A real contrihntion to our knowledge of 
the peoples and islands of Micronesia, 
as well as fascinating as a narrative of 
travels and adventure.' — ScoUmem. 

H. H. Jolmston. BRITISH CEN- 

TRAL AFRICA By Sir H. H. 

Johnston, K.C.B. With nearly 

Two Hundred Illustrations, and Six 

Maps. Second Edition, Crown ^0, 

z&r. n€t, 

'A fasdnating hook, written with equal 
skill and <£ann— the work at onc« of a 
literary artist and of a man of action 
who is singularly wise, brave, and ex- 
perienced. It abounds in admirable 
sketches.'— ^«t/Mi«x^rr G^uetU, 

L Dede. THREE YEARS IN 
SAVAGE AFRICA. By Lionel 
Decle. With 100 Illustrations and 
5 Maps. Second Edition, Demy ^vo, 
10s. 6d. net, 

A. Hulxne Bftaman. TWENTY 
YEARS IN THE NEAR EAST. 
By A. HuLMB Bbaman. Demy 
Zvo. With Portrait. \os. 6d, 

Henzl Of Orleans. FROM TONKIN 
TO INDIA By Prince Henri of 
OsLBANS. Translated by Hamlet 
Bent, M.A. With zoo Illustrations 
and a Map. Cr, 4/9, £ilt top, 355. 



XW.BolMrtaoii-floofet THE PEOPLE 
OF CHINA. ByJ. W.Robertson- 
Scott. With a Map. Crown 8tw. 
35. 6^ ^ 
'A vivid impression . . . This excellent, 
brightly written epitome.' — Daily Newt. 
' Euccellently well done. . . . Entliralling.' 
—Weekly Dispatch, 

B. L. mnde. THE FALL OF THE 
CONGO ARABS. By S. L. Hinde. 
With Plans, eta Demy 8vo. 191. 6(/. 

A Bt fi. OibbonB. EXPLORATION 
AND HUNTING. IN CENTRAL 
AFRICA. By Major A. St. H. 
Gibbons, with full-page Illustra- 
tions by C. Whtmfer, and Maps. 
Demy 8«/0. 15;. 

& Barinc: Ckrald. DARTMOOR : A 
Descriptive and Historical Sketch. 
By S. Baring Gould. With Plans 
and Numerous Illustrations. Crown 
%vo, 6j. 
'A most delightful guide, companion, and 

instructor.— kSay/MMAM. 
' Informed with close personal knowledge. 
— Saturday Review. 

& BarioiT Oonld. THE BOOK OF 
THE WEST. By S. Baring 
Gould. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Two volumes. Vol. I. Devon. 
Second Edition. Vol. 11. ComwalL 
Crown 8fv. 6s. ectch, 
'They are very attractive little volumes, 
they have numerous very pretty and 
interesting pictures,^ the story is fredk 
and bracing as the air of Dartmoor, and 
the l^end weird as twilight over Doz* 
mare Pool, and they j^ve us a very good 
idea^ of this enchantmg and beautifnl 
district. '—GiutrdiaH. 

& Baring Ctould. THE DESERTS 
OF SOUTHERN FRANCE. By 
S. Baring Gould, s vols. Demy 
Svo, 32J. 

J.F.Ftaaer. ROUND THE WORLD 

ON A WHEEL. By John Foster 

Fraser. With 100 Illustrations. 

Croton Bt/o, 6s, 

* A classic of cycUng, graphic and witty.'— 

yorhshire Post. 

B. L. Jeffenon. A NEW RIDE TO 
KHIVA. By R. L. Jefferson. 
Illustrated. Crown 800. 6s* 
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J. K Tsotbu. THE NIGER 
SOURCES. By Colonel J. K. 
Trotter, R.A With a Map aod 
Illustrations. Crown 6vo, 5/. 

W. Onxdce. THE NORTH- 
WESTERN PROVINCES OF 
INDIA: Their Ethnology and 
Administration. By W. Crooke. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d, 

A. BtOEfB&m. THE BENIN MAS- 

SACRE. By Captain Boisragon. 

Second Bditton. Cr, Bvo, 31. 6d. 

* If the story had been written four hundred 

years ago it would be read tosUy as aa 

English daaac'—ScoitmmM, 

H.8.Oovp0r. THE HILL OF THE 
GRACES: OR, THE Great Stone 
Temples of Tripoli. By H. S. 
CowPER, F.S.A. With Maps, Plans, 



d 7S 
r. 6di 



and 71 

ZOf. 



IUuatzatiQD& J>t9^ Bm, 



W. & Worafifld. SOUTH AFRICA. 
By W. B. Worsfold, M.A. IVitk 
a Map, Second Edition, Cr. 9i/o, 6s, 

'A moDnaenUil work oomprassed into a 
Tery moderate compass.' — JVtrid, 

KathorineaxidCMllMrtMtuMinoid. IN 
PARIS. By Katherinb and Gil- 
BERT Macquoid. Illustrated by 
Thomas R. Macquoid, R.I. With 
a maps. Crown Svo. z j. 

' A useful little ^uide, judiciously supplied 
with information.* — Atkemaum, 

A.H.KMIIA. THE BOER STATES: 
A Histonr and Description of the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State. 
By A. H. Keane, M.A. With 
Map. Crown dvo, 6s, 



Naval and Military 



F. H. B. Oimliire. THE HISTORY 
OF THE BOER WAR. By F. H. 
E, CUNLIFFK, Fellow of All Souls' 
College, Oxford. With many Illus- 
trations, Plans, and Portraits. In a 
vols. Vol, /., 15J. 
This book contains the narrative of the war 
from its beginning to the relief of Lady- 
smith, and is magnificently illustrated. 
It has been recognised on all hands as 
the most serious and reasoned amtribu- 
tioQ to the history of the war, and will 
remain^ for many years the standard 
authority. 
' The excellttioe of the work is double ; for 
the narrative is ^vid and temperate, and 
the illustrations form a picture gallery 
of the war which is not likely to be 
rivalled. ... An ideal gift nook.'— 
Aeadtmy, 

O. 8. BohertooxL CHITRAL: The 

Story of a Minor Sim. By Sir 

G. S. Robertson, K.C.S.I. With 

numerotisIUustiations, Mapand Plans. 

Second Edition. DemyBtfO. 10s. 6d, 

* A book which the BUxabathans would have 

thought wonderful. More thrilling, more 

piquant, and more human than any 

nmtA.*-'IltwcasiU CknmicU, 

*A» fasdaating as Sir Walter Scott's bast 

fictioo.*^ZM£Cr Teiign^ 



B. 8. & BfideiL-P0W«lL THE DOWN- 
FALL OF PREMPEH. A Diary of 
Life in Ashanti, 1895. By Maj.-Gen. 
Badbn-Povtell. With at Illustra- 
tions and a Map. Third Edition, 
Large Crown Bvo. 6s, 

E. 8. 8. BadMl-FowiU. THEMATA- 
BELE CAMPAIGN. X896. By Maj.- 
Gen. Baden-Powell. V^th nearly 
100 Illustrations. Ckeafer Edition, 
Large Crown Bvo, 6s, 

J. B. Atklxia. THE RELIEF OF 
LADYSMITH. By John Black 
Atkins. With 16 Plans and Illus- 
trations. Third Edition, Crown 
Svo. 6s. 
' Mr. Atkins has a genius for the painting 
of war which entitles him already to be 
ranked with Forbes and Steevens, and 
encourages us to hope that he may one 
d^ rise to the le^ of Napier and 
Kinglake.'>^/>a^ MaUGautte. 

H. W. Nevbuon. LADYSMITH : The 

Diary of a Siege. By H. W. Nbvin- 

SON. With 16 Illustrations and a 

Plan. Seeond Edition. Crown%vo. 6s. 

'There is no exa^eration here, no strain* 

ing after affect. But tbavt ii tfaa ' 
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tttXam, the impresdon of things as they 
•re seen, set forth in well-choeen words 
aad well-balanced phrases, with a mea- 
sured self-restraint that marks the true 
artist. Mr. Nevinson is to be congratu- 
lated on the excellent work that he has 
donii.'—Daiiy Chronicle. 

BardayUoyd. A THOUSAND 
MILES WITH THE C.LV. By 
Captain Barclay Lloyd. With 
an Introduction by Colonel MAC- 
KINNON, and a Portrait and Map. 
Crown 8tv. 6j. 

A personal narrative of the campaign of 
the C. I. V. , lively and realistic. Colonel 
Mackinnon commends the book. 

lUMm Toimg. THE RELIEF OF 
MAFEKINO. By FiLSON YoUNG. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Crown 
Zvo, 6s, 

* A very remarkable picttire. ' — World, 

' Those who like happy writing should get 
this book.'— Z7ai7r Ckronide, 

* Viyid-'—Sirmm^kam Post. 

' Has the courage • o tell the whole of what 

he saw.' — MoMckestgr Guardian, 
'Vivid impression.'— {7/!(nr/-<m> Herald. 

J. Angns HamUton. THE SIEGE 
OF MAFEKING. By J. Angus 
Hamilton. With many Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo. 6s. 

* A vivid picture.' — World. 
'A thrilling story.'— Observer. 

H. F. Freroot Battenby. IN THE 

WEB OF A WAR. By H. F. 
Prevost Battersby. With Plans, 
and Portrait of the Author. Crown 
f^o, 6s, 
'One of the finest eye-witness books likely 

to be written about the vr^T.'^PallMall 

Gazette. 
'The pathos, the comedy, the majesty of 

war are all in these paigtg.'— Daily 

Mail, 

Howard 0. HUtogas. WITH THE 
BOER FORCES. By Howard C. 
Hillegas. With 24 Illustrations. 
Second Edition, Crown Svo, 6s. 

'A most interesting book. It has many 
and great merits.* — Athemtum. 

'Has extreme interest and scarcely less 
value.'— /'a// MaU Gautte. 



B. H. Aldenon. WITH THE 
MOUNTED INFANTRY AND 
THE MASHONALAND FIELD 
FORCE. 1896. By Lieut-Colonel 
Aldesson. With numerous Illus- 
trations and Plans. Demy Bvo, 
10s. 6d, 

Seymour Vand«l6iir. CAMPAIGN. 
ING ON THE UPPER NILE 
AND NIGER. By Lieut. Seymouk 
Vandelbur. With an Introduction 
by Sir G. Goldie, K.C.M.G. With 
4 Maps, Illustrations, and Plans. 
Large Crown 8tv. zor. 6d. 

Lord Flnoastle. A FRONTIER 
CAMPAIGN. By Viscount Fin- 
castle, V.C, and Lieut. P. C. 
Elliott-Lockhart. With a Map 
and 16 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Crown 8919. 6s. 

E. N. Bennett THE DOWNFALL 
OF THE DERVISHES : A Sketch 
of the Sudan Campaign of 1898. By 
E. N. Bennett, Fellow of Hertford 
College. With a Photogfavure Por- 
trait of Lord Kitchener. Third 
Edition, Crown Zvo, y, 6d. 

W. Elnnatrd Rose. WITH THE 
GREEKS IN THESSALY. By 
W. KiNNAiRD Rose. With Illus- 
trations. Crown Bvo. 6s, 

a. W. Bteevens. NAVAL POLICY : 
ByG. W. Steevens. Demy Bvo. 6s, 

D. Eannay. A SHORT HISTORY 

OF THE ROYAL NAVY, From 

Early Times to the Present Day. 

By David Hannay. Illustrated. 

2 Vols. Demy Bvo. js, 6d, each. 

Vol. I.. ZS00-1688. 
' We read it from cover to cover at a sitting, 
and those who go to it for a lively and 
brisk picture of ue past, with all iu faults 
and its grandeur, wul not be disappointed. 
The historian is endowed with literary 
skill and style.'— ^tetfuAm/. 
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S. L 8. HontnifglL WATERLOO:A 

Narrative and CriticisnL By E. L. S. 

HosSBURGH, M.A. With Plans. 

Second Edition, Crown ^vo, 51. 

'A brilliant essay — simple, soundi and 

ihoKtMgh.*— Daily CAromicie, 

H. B. Oeorge. BATTLES OF 
ENGLISH HISTORY. By H. B. 



George, M.A., Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. With numerons 
Plans. Tkird Bdiium, Cr. 8tw. 6r. 

Mr. Geoive has undertaken a verv nsefol 
task — tnat of making military anairs itt> 
telligible and instructive to nooomilitafy 
readers — and has executed it with a 
laxftt measure of sacoeM.'->7!Mi«r. 



General Literature 



& Barioir OouUL OLD COUNTRY 
LIFE. By S. Baring Gould. With 
Sixty-seven Illustrations. Lairge Cr, 
8V0. Fifth Edition. 6s. 

* " OU Country Life," as healthy wholesome 
reading, full of breezy life and move- 
ment, full of quaint stories vigorously 
told, will not M excelled by any book to 
be published throughout the year. 
Sound, hearty, and English to the core.' 
—IVorld 

& Baring Ckmld. AN OLD ENGLISH 
HOME. By S. Baring Gould. 
With numerous Plans and Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo. 6s. 

' The chapters are delightfully fresh, very 
infomune, and lightened by many a ^ood 
story. A delightful fixesidfe companion.' 
-St. James's Gasette. 

S. Bari&ff Ckrald. HISTORIC 
ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. By S. Baring Gould. 
Fifth Edition, Crown Zvo. 6s. 



8. Baring Ckmld. 
FANATICISM. 
Gould. Third Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 



FREAKS OF 
Bj S. Baring 



a Barlncr Ckmld. A GARLAND OF 
COUNTRY SONG : English Folk 
Songs with their Traditional Melodies. 
Collected and arranged by S. Baring 
Gould and H. F. Sheppard. 
Demy 4/0. dr. 

& Barinff Gould. SONGS OF THE 
WEST: Traditional Ballads and 
Songs of the West of England, with 



their Melodies. Collected by S. 
Baring Gould, M.A., and H. F. 
Sheppard, M.A. In 4 Parts. Parts 
/., //., ///., 3J. each. Part IV., y. 
In one Vol., French morocco, i^s. 

' A rich collection of humour, pathos, grace, 
and poetic tuxcy.'SatwdajF Review. 

B. Baring CkraUL YORKSHIRE 
ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. By S. Baring Gould. 
Fifth Edition.' Crown Zvo. 6s. 

8. Baring Ckmld. STRANGE SUR- 
VIVALS AND SUPERSTITIONS. 
By S. Baring Gould. Cr. Stw. 
Second Edition. 6s. 

Cotton Minchin. OLD HARROW 
DAYS. By J. G. Cotton Minchin. 
Cr. 8vo, Second Edition. 55. 

W. B. COadatone. THE SPEECHES 
OF THE RT. HON. W. E. GLAD- 
STONE, M.P. Edited by A W. 
HuTTON, M.A., and H. J. Cohen, 
M.A With Portraits. Demy Svo. 
Vols. IX. and X.y 12s. 6d. each. 

H. N. Oxford. A HANDBOOK OF 
NURSING. By M. N. Oxford, of 
Guy's Hospital. Crown Svo. y. 6d. 

* The roost useful work of the kind that we 
have seen. A most valuable and prac- 
tical iMJiMaX,* —Manchester Gttardtam. 

E. V. Zenker. ANARCHISM. By 
E. V. Zenker. Demy Svo, 7s. 6d, 
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1. BUTft White. THE EXPANSION 
OF EGYPT: A PoUUcal and His- 
torical Survey. By A. SiLVA White. 
With four Special Maps. Demy Svo. 

ly, net 

This b emfthatically the best accoant of 
Egypt as it is under English control that 
h^ oeen published for many years.' — 

Piter Bedkford. THOUGHTS ON 
HUNTING. By Peter Beckford. 
Edited by J. Otho Paget, and 
Illustrated by G. H. Jalland. 
Demy Svo. 10s. 6d, 

*Beckford's '*Thou£[hts on Hunting " has 
long been a classic with sportsmen, and 
the present edition will go iar to make it 
a favourite with lovers of literature.' — 
Speaker, 

B. B. lUcbea THE ART AND 
PRACTICE OF HAWKING. By 
E. B. MiCHELL. With 3 Photo- 
gravures by G. E. Lodge, and other 
Illustrations. Deii^ Svo. los. 6d. 

'A book that will help and delight the 
expert. *-~Sc0isman, 

* Just after the hearts of all enthnnasts.'— 

Daily Telegraph, 
' No book is more full and authoritative than 
this handsome treatise.' 

— Morning Leader, 

H. 0. HatdilnBOii. THE GOLFING 
PILGRIM. By Horace G. 
HirrcHiNSON. Crcvm Zvo, 6r. 

* Without this book the golfer's library will 

be incompiittt,*^Fall Mall Gazette. 

J. Welle. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. By Members of the Uni- 
versity. Edited by J. Wells, M. A. , 
Fellow and Tutor of Wadham College. 
TJdrd Edition, Cr.Zvo, y,6d. 

a 0. BoberteoBL VOCES ACADE- 
MICiE. By C. Grant Robertson, 
M.A.. Fellow of All Souls', Oxford. 
Witk a Frontispiece, Pott Svo, y,6d. 

Decidedly clever and amusing.'— 
AtAenamm. 



Boeemaxy Ootee. DANTE'S GAR- 
DEN. By Rosemary Cotes. With 
a Frontispiece. Second Edition, Fcp, 
Svo, 2S, td. Leather, y, 6d, net, 

'A charming collection of legends of the 
flowersmentionedbyDante. «—^Mu2riMjr. 

GUiRird HarrieoiL READING AND 
READERS. By Clifford Harri- 
son. Fcp, Bvo. ax. 6d. 

'An extremely sensible little book.' — Man- 
Chester Gnardian. 

L. WlliUey* GREEK OLIGARCH. 
lES: THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER. By L. 
Whibley, M.A., Fellow of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge. Cnown 
Svo, 6s. 

L. L. Price. ECONOMIC SCIENCE 
AND PRACTICE. By L.L. Price, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Ox- 
ford. Crown Svo. 6s, 

J. 8. Bhedlock. THE PIANOFORTE 
SONATA : Its Origin and Develop- 
ment. ByJ.S. ShSDLOCK. Crown 
Svo, 51. 

' This work should be in the powmion of 
every musician and amateur. A concise 
and lucid history and a very valuable 
work for reference.' — A thenaum, 

A. Holme Bftaman. PONS ASIN- 

ORUM; OR, A GUIDE TO 

BRIDGE. By A. HULME Bea- 

MAN. Fcap Svo, 2f . 

A practical guide, with many specimen 
games, to the new game of Bridge. 

KlLBowden. THE EXAMPLE OF 
BUDDHA : Being Quotations from 
Buddhist Literature for each Day in 
the Year. Compiled by E, M. 
BoWDEN. Third Edition, i6mo. 
2s. 6d, 

F. Waie. EDUCATIONAL RE- 
FORM. By Fabian Ware. M.A, 
Crown Svo, - as, 6d, 
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A New Series ofCepyright Books 



I. THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN. 
By Major-General Baden-Powell. 

II. THE DOWNFALL OF PREM- 
PEH. By Major-General Baden- 
Powell. 

III. MY DANISH SWEETHEART. 
By W. Clark Russelu 

IV. IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 
By S. Barinq*Q0ULD. 



BARTONSL 



V. PEGGY OF THE 
By B. M. Croker. 

VI. IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. 
By Robert Barr. 

VII. BADEN-POWELL OF MAFE- 
KING: A Biography. By J. a 
Fletcher. 

VIII. ROBERTS OF PRETORIA. 
By J. S. Fletcher. 



Philosophy 



L T. HobbOOfla. THE THEORY OF 

KNOWLEDGE. By L. T. HoB- 

HOUSE, Fellow of Cf-CC, Oxford. 

Demy 8«0. au. 

'The most important contribution to 

English philosophy since the pablicatton 

of Mr. Brad leys "Appearance and 

Reality." '— C^/o^vw HtraltL 

W. H. Falrlxrother. THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. By 
W. H. Fairsrother, M.A Second 
Edition* Cr, 8tv. y, 6d, 



'In every way an admirable book.'— 
GUugow HertUd, 

F. W. BuueU. THE SCHOOL OF 
PLATO. ByF. W. BussELL,D.D., 
Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Demy 8iw. zor. 6<f. 

F. & Granger. THE WORSHIP 
OF THE ROMANS. By F. S. 
Granger, M.A, LittD. Cromm 
%vo, 6f. 



Science 



W.aO.FakMk THE SCIENCE OF 

HYGIENE. Bv W. C C. Pakes. 

With numerous Illustrations. Demy 

8t>0. 151. 

*A thoroughgoing working text-book of 

its subject, practical and well-stocked. ' 

—Scotsman* 



A. T. Hare. THE CONSTRUC- 
TION OF LARGE INDUCTION 
COILS. By A. T. Hare, M.A. 
With numerous Diagrams. Demy 
9vo. 6s. 



J. B. Kftir. THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF SCENERY. By J. E. 
Marr, F.R.S., Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. Illustrated. 
Crown Zvo, ds. 

' Mr. Marr is distinctly to be congratulated 
on the general result of his wcn-k. He 
has produced a volume, moderate in sixe 
and readable in style, which will be 
acceptable alike to the student of geo- 
logy and geography, and to the tourut.* 
•"AtkenaMm* 
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J. Bitsttna Bos. AGRICULTURAL | 
ZOOLOGY. ByDr. J. RitzemaBos. 
Thmslated bj J. R. Ainsworth 
Davis, M. A With an Introduction 
by Elkanor a. Ormerod. F.E.S. 
With 155 Illustrations. Crwon Sw. 

'The illustrations are exceedingly good, 
whilst the infonnation oonveyed is in< 
valuable.' — Country Gtntitman, 

Ed. Ton FreadenrelCh. DAIRY 
BACTERIOLOGY. A Short Manual 
for the Use of Students. By Dr. 
Ed. yon Freudenreich, Trans- 
lated by J. R« Ainsworth Davis, 
M.A Second Edition, Revised, 
Crown %vo. a^. td, 

Cbalmein mtebtflL OUTLINES OF 
BIOLOGY. By P. Chalmers 
Mitchell, M.A. Illustrated. Cr, 
9vo. 6f. 

A text-book designed to eover the new 
Schednle lUnAd by the Royal College 
of Physicians and Surgeons. 



George KUeee. A MONOGRAPH 
OF THE MYXOGASTRES. By 
George Massee. With i a Coloured 
Plates. Royal ^vo. z&f. net, 

* A work much in advance of any book in 
the langoage treating of this group of 
organisms. Indispensable to every 
student of fht llyxogasCres. ''^Ifmtun. 

0. BU^bMUHOL and F. Saddarda. 

ORNAMENTAL DESIGN FOR 
WOVEN FABRICS. By C. 
Stephenson, of The Technical 
CoUjm. Bradford, and F. Suddards, 
of Ine Yorkshire College, Leeds. 
With 65 full-page plates. Detity 8tv. 
Second Edition, yj. td. 

' The book is very ably done, displaying an 
intimate knowledge of principles, good 
taste, and the faculty of clour exposi- 
tion.'— K^/b^Vv Pott, 

0. 0. flhannitr and H. B. Boberts. 

LACE-MAKING IN THE MID- 
LANDS. PAST AND PRESENT. 
By C. C. Channer and M. E. 
Roberts. With 16 full-page Illus- 
trations. Crown 8tv. ar. 6^. 

' An interesting book, illustrated by fascin- 
ating photographs.'— %S/m^«r. 



Theology 



w. a. mire- christian mysti- 

CISM. The Bampton Lectures for 
1899. By W. R. Inge, M.A. , Fellow 
and Tutor of Hertford College, 
Oxford. Demv Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 
' It is fully worthy of the best traditions 
connected with the Bampton Lecture- 
ship.' — Record, 

8. B. Driyer. SERMONS ON SUB- 
JECTS CONNECTED WITH 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. By S. 
R. Driver, D.D., Canon of Christ 
Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew 
in the University of Oxford. Cr. 8tv. 

'A welcome companion to the author's 
famous *' Introduction.'* ' 



T. K. Obeyne. FOUNDERS OF OLD 
TESTAMENT CRITICISM. By 
T. K. Chetne, D.D., Oriel Pro- 
fessor at Oxford. Largo Crown ^vo, 
ys, 6d, 

A historical sketch of O. T. Criticism. 

Walter Lock. ST. PAUL, THE 
MASTER-BUILDER. By Walter 
Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble 
College. Crown Svo. y, 6d, 

'The essence of the Pauline teaching is 
condensed into little more than a hun< 
dred pages, yet no point of importance 
is overlooked. We gladly recommend 
the lectures to all who wish to read with 
understanding.'— 6rwan/MMk 
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F. 8. Qnagn. THE SOUL OF A 
CHRISTIAN. By F. S. Granges, 
M.A., LittD. CmimBvo. dr. 
A book dealing with the evoludoo of the 

relijcious life and experiences. 
' A reouurkable hoak.'--G/Msg»w Herald, 

* Both a sdkolarly and thoaghtfnl book.* — 

H. BashdalL DOCTRINE AND 
development. By Hastings 
Rashdall, M.A, Fellow and Tutor 
of New College, Oxford. Cr. 800. 6x. 

H.H.Heii8(m. APOSTOLIC CHRIS- 
TIANITY: As lUustiated bv the 
Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians. 
By H. H. Henson, M.A, Fellow of 
All Souls', Oxford^ Canon of West- 
minster. Cr, 9vo. ts. 

H. H. HtaMUL DISCIPLINE AND 
LAW. By H. Hensley Henson, 
B.D., Fellow of All Souls', Oxford. 
Fcap. 8tv. as, 6d. 

H. H. HaUMm. LIGHT AND 
LEAVEN : Historical and 
Social Sermons. By H. H. Hen- 
son, M.A Crown 8v0. 6j. 

J. HoagHton KAimedy. ST. PAUL'S 
SECOND AND THIRD 
EPISTLES TO THE CORIN- 
THIANS. With Introduction, Dis- 
sertations, and Notes, by James 
Houghton Kennedy, D.D., 
Assistant Lecturer in Divinity in the 
University of Dublin. Crown^von 6s. 

Bennett and Adeney. A BIBLICAL 
INTRODUCTION. Bv W. H. 
Bennett, M. A. , and W. F. Adeney, 
M.A. CrowH Bvo. 7s. 6d, 

* It makes available to the ordinary reader 

the best scholarship of the day in the 
field of Biblical introduction. We know 
of no book v^ich comes into competi- 
tion with it.' — MtmcktsUr Guardian. 

W. H. Bennett A PRIMER OF 
THE BIBLE. By W. H. Bennett. 
Second Edition, Cr, 8tv. as. 6d, 

* The work of an honest, fearless, and sound 

critic, and an excellent guide in a small 
compass to the books of the Bible.'— 
MtuuJUsierGttardian, 

0. F. G. Masterman. TENNYSON 

AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. 

By C. F. G. Masterman. Crown 

Zvo. ts. 

«'A thoughtful and penetrating appreciation, 

Jhll M interest and saggtstKm — K^i^<^ 



WlUiam HaniBML CLOVEL.LY 
SERMONa By William Harsi- 
son, M.A., late Rector of Clovelly. 
With a Prefiux by ' LucAS Malet.' 
Cr, Hvo, y, 6d. 

Cedlla BoMneon. THE MINISTRY 
OF DEACONESSES By Deacon- 
ness Cecilia Robinson. With an 
Introduction by the Lord Bishop of 
Winchester. Cr, Bvo. xs, 6d. 

'A learned and interesting bode' — Scats- 

E. B. Layazd. RELIGION IN BOY- 
HOOD. Notes on the Religious 
Training of Boys. By E. B. 
Layard, M.A. z8iiia. is, 

T. Herbert Bindley. THE OECU- 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS OF 
THE FAITH. Edited with Intro- 
ductions and Notes by T. Herbert 
Bindley, RD., Merton College, 

Oxford. Crown Bvo, 6s, 
A hntorical account of the Creeds. 
' Mr. Bindley has done his work in a fashion 
which calls for our wannest gratitude. 
The introductions, though brief, are 
always direct and to the pouxt ; the notes 
are learned and full, and serve admirably 
to elucidate the many diflfcnlties of the 
text.' — Guardian, 

H. IL BaxTon. TEXTS FOR SER- 
MONS ON VARIOUS OCCA- 
SIONS AND SUBJECra Com- 
piled and Arranged by H. M. Bar- 
ron, B.A., of Wa(Uiam College, 
Oxford, with a Preface by Canon 
Scott Holland. Crown Bvo, y, 
6d, 

W. Torke Fteueet THE DE 
CATECHIZANDIS RUDIBUS 
OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, etc., by 
W. YqrK£ Fausset, M.A. Cr, %uo, 

P. Weston. THE HOLY SACRI- 
FICE. By F. Weston, M.A., 
Curate of St Matthew's, Westmin- 

^ ster. Pott Bvo. 6d, net. 

A XemplB. THE IMITATION OF 
CHRIST. By Thomas A Kempis. 
With an Introduction by Dean 
Farrar. Illustrated by C. M. 
Gere. Second Edition. Fcap, Bvo, 
%5, 6d, Padded morocco, y, 
* Amongst all the innnmerable English 
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editions of the "Imitatioo,** tlm can 
hjnr« been few which were prettier than 
this ona^ printed in strong and handsome 
type, witn all the glory of red initials.'— 
Guugam Herald, 

4.'Etltii», THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
By John Kbble. With an Intro- 



duction and Notes by W. Lock, 
D.D., Warden of Keble College. 
Illustrated by R. Anning Bell. 
Second Bdiium. Pcap, Bvo. y, 6d, 
Padded morvceo, 5s. 

' The present edition is annotated with all 
the care and insight to be expected froa 
Mr. 'LctdL'-—GM0rdmn, 



^Stotd Gommentaticd 

General Editor, Walter Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble College, Dean 
Ireland's Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 



THE BOOK OF JOa Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by £. C. S. 
Gibson, D.D. , Vicar of Leeds. Demy 
Bvo, 6s. 

* The publishers are to be congratulated on 
the start the series has made.' — Times. 

'It is in his patient, lucid, interest«sas- 
tainins explanations that Dr. ^^bson is 
at his best.'— Z>/rra/«fv. 

' We can hardly inurine a more useful book 
to place in the hands of an intelligent 
lajrnan, or cleric, who desires to eluci- 



date some of the difiSculties presented in 
the Book ot Job.'— Ckurch Times, 
* The work u marked by clearness, light- 
ness of touchy stronp; common sense, and 
thorough critical Csimess. 
' Dr. Giraon's work is worthy of a high 
degree of appreciation. 'To the busy 
worker and the intelligent student the 
commentary will be a real boon ; and it 
will, if we are not mistaken, be much in 
demand. The Introduction is almost a 
model of concise, straightforward, pre- 
fatory remarks on the subject treated.'— 
jitMefuettm* 



f)an5bookd of XOkoIos^ 

General Editor, A. Robertson, D.D., Principal of King's College, London. 



THE XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Edited 
with an Introduction by E. C. S. 
Gibson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds, late 
Principal of Wells Theological Col- 
lege. Second and Cheaper Edition 
in One Volunu, Demy Bvo, lax. 6d, 

' We welcome with the utnunt satisfaction 
a new, cheaper, and more convenient 
edition of Dr. Gibson's book. It was 

Seatly wanted. Dr. Gibson has given 
eological students just what they want, 
and we should like to think that it was 
in the hands of every candidate for 
orders. '—Guardian, 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF RELIGION. By 
F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D., Prin- 
cipal of Bishop Hatfield's Hall. 
Deir^ 8v0. los. 6d, 

' The merit of this book lies in the penetra- 
tion, the singular acuteness and force of 
the author's judgment He is at once 



critical and luminons, at once just and 
suggestive. A comprehensive and 
thorough book.'--^frwm^^m Pest, 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE INCAR- 
NATION. ByR.L. Ottley.M.A., 
late fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxon. , and Principal of Pusey House. 
In Two Volumes, Demy Bvo. xy, 

* A clear and remarkably full aoconnt of the 
main currents of speculation. Scholarly 
precision . . . genuine tolerance . . . 
mtense interest in his subject — are Mr. 
Ottley's merits.* — Gnardiam, 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF THE CREEDS. By 
A. E. Burn, B.D., Examining Chap- 
lain to the Bishop of Lichfield. Demy 
Bvo, los, 6d, 

'This book may be expected to hold its 
place as an authority oa its subject.'-* 
spectator. 
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Sbe Cbtttcbman'5 Xibtan? 

General Editor, J. H. BURN. B.D., Examiniiig Chaplain to the 

Bishop of Abotieen. 



THE BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH 
CHRISTIANITY. By W. E. COL- 
LIKS, M.A. With Map. Cr, 2vo, 
y, 6d. 

' An excellent example of thorongh and fresh 
historical work,'— GtmnHan, 

SOME NEW TESTAMENT PRO- 
BLEMS. By Arthur Wright, 
M.A., Fellow of Queen's College, 
Cambridge. Crown Bvo. ts. 
* Real students will revel in these reverent, 
acute, and pregnant essajrs in Biblical 
scholarship. —Grtat Thoughts, 

THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN 
HERE AND HEREAFTER. By 
Canon Wintbrbotham, M.A., 
B.Sc., LL.B. Cr. Bvo. 31. 6d» 



'A most able book, at once exceedingly 
thoughtful and ridily suggestive.*— ^£c«w 
gowHenUd, 

THE WORKMANSHIP OF THE 
PRAYER BOOK: Its Literary and 
Liturgical Aspects. By J. EkJWDEN, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Edinburgh. 
Crown Buo. ^. 6a, 
'Scholarly and interesting.' — MoMckesttr 
Gmaraian, 

EVOLUTION. By F. B. Jkvons. 
LittD., Principal of Hatfield Hall. 
Durham. Crown Bvo, 31. 6tf. 

' A well-written book, fall of sound tldnkhig 
happily cx tnetou l.'-*^itoiscfag<er C mmr 
dian. 



Hbe Cbutcbman'0 Sible 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, D.D. 

Messrs. Mbthuen are issuing a series of expositions upon m<»t of the books 
of the Bible. The volumes will be practical and devotional, and the text of the 
authorised version is explained in sections, which will correspond as feu: as 
possible with the Church Lectionary. 



THE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL TO 
THE GALATIANS. Explained bv 
A. W. Robinson, Vicar of All 
Hallows, Barking. Fcap, Bvo, is, 6d, 
net, 

* The most attractive, sensible, and instruc* 
tive manual for people at large, which 
we have ever seen.' — Church GaaetU, 

ECCLESIASTES. Explained by A. 
W. Streane, D.D. Feap, Bvo, 
IS, 6d, nit. 



'Scholarly suggestive, and particularly 
interesting. ' — Booktnan, 

THE EPISTLE OF PAUL THE 
APOSTLE TO THE PHILIP- 
PIANS. Explained by C. R. D. 
Biggs, B.D. Fcap, Bvo, u. ttL 
net, 

* Mr. Biggs* work is very thorough, and he 
has managed to compress a good deal of 
information into a limited space.' 

—GmarcBaM, 



tTbe Xibrats of S>evotion 

Fott Svo, chth^ 25,; leather ^ 2s, 6el. net, 

'Thb series is excellent.'— Thb Bishop of London. 

* Veiy delightful.' — ^Thb Bishop op Bath and Wblls. 

' Well worth the attention of the Clergy.'— Thb Bishop op Lichpibu>. 

* The new " Library of Devodon " is excellent.'— Thb Bishop op Pbtbbbobougb. 
« CiMnaang:— Record, * Delightful.'— CA»«A Bells, 



THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AU 
GUSTINE. Newly Translanted, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by 
C. Bigg, D.D. , late Student of Christ 
Church. Third Edition, 



The translation is an excellent inece of 
£nglish, and the introduction is a mas* 
terly ezfXMition. We aug^r well of a 
series which begins so satisfactorily. '— 
Times, 
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THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By John 
Kbblb. With Introduction and 
Notes by Walter Lock, D.D., 
Warden of Keble College, Ireland 
Professor at Oxford. 

'The voluflM b very prettily bound end 
primed, and may fairly claim to be an 
advance on any previoas editions.'— 



THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A 
Revised Translation^with an Introduc- 
tion, b^ C. Bigg, D.D., late Student 
of Cbnst Church. Second EdiHon. 
A practically new translation of this book, 
which the reader has, almost for the first 
time, exactly in the shape in which it 
left Uie hands of the author. 
'A nearer approach to the original than 
has yet ensted in English.'— >fca^!nMCf. 

A BOOK OF DEVOTIONS. By J. 
W. Stanbridge, B.D., Rector of 
Bainton, Canon of York, and some- 
time Fellow of St. John's College, 
Oxford. 

' It is probaUy the best book of its kind. It 
deserves high commendation.' — Chmrch 



LYRA INNOCENTIUM. By John 
Keblb. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Walter Lock, D.D., 
Warden of Keble College, Oxford. 

' This sweet and fragrant book has never 
been published more attractively.' — 
Acadetry^, 

A SERIOUS CALL TO A DEVOUT 
AND HOLY LIFE. By William 
Law. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by C. Bigg, D.D., late Student of 
Christ Church. 

This is a reprint, word for word and line for 
line, of the EdiHi? PH$$C€/t. 

THE TEMPLE. By George Her- 
bert. Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, b^ E. C. S. Gibson, 
D.D., Vicar of Leeds. 

This edition contains Walton's Life of 
Herbert, and the text is that of the first 
editi(». 

A GUIDE TO ETERNITY. By 
Cardinal Bona. Edited, with an 
Introduction and Notes, bjr J. W, 
Stanbridge, B.D., late Fellow of 
St. John's College, Oxford. 



Xenbcxs ot Velidion 

Edttedbf H.C.BEECHING,M.A. WUhPartraUs, Crown tipo. y.&i 
A series of short biographies of the most prominent leaders of religious 
life and thought of all ages and countries. 
The following are ready — 



CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H. 

HUTTON. 

JOHN WESLEY. By J. H. Over- 
ton, M.A 

BISHOP WILBERFORCE. By G. 
W. Daniell, M.A 

CARDINAL MANNING. By A W. 
HUTTON, M.A 

CHARLES SIMEON. By H. C. G. 
MouLE, D.D. 

JOH N KEBLE. By Walter Lock, 
D.D. 

THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. 
Oliphant. 

LANCELOT ANDREWES. By R. 
L. Ottlet, M.A. 



AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY. 

By E. L. Cutts, D.D. 
WILLIAM LAUD. By W. H. 

Hutton, B.D. 

JOHN KNOX. By F. MacCunn. 

JOHN HOWE. By R. F. Hor7X>n, 

D.D. 
BISHOP KEN. By F. A CLARKE, 

M.A 
GEORGE FOX. THE QUAKER. 

By T. Hodgkin, D.CL. 

JOHN DONNE By Augustus 

Tbssopp D.D. 
THOMAS CRANMER. By. A. J. 

Mason. 
BISHOP LATIMER. By R. M. Cae- 

LTLE and A. J. Carlyle, M. A. 



Other ▼olamci will be announced in due conne. 
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Karie Oorolli's Norels 

Crown 8xv. 6s, each. 



A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. 
Twenty^rst BditioH. 

VENDETTA Sixteenth Bdiium, 

THELMA. Twenty-Fourth Edition, 

ARDATH: THE STORY OF A 
DEAD SELF. Twelfth Edition. 

THE SOUL OP LILITH. Tenth 
Edition, 

WORMWOOD. Tenth Edition. 

BARABBAS : A DREAM OF THE 
WORLD'S TRAGEDY, Thirty- 
sixth Edition. 

* The tender r e v e r e n ce of the treatmoit 

and the imaginatiTe beaaty of the writ* 
ing have reconciled us to the daring of 
the conception, and the conviction is 
forced on ns that even so exalted a snb- 
ject cannot be made too fiunaliar to ns, 
proTided it be presented in the true spirit 
of C3iristtan (aith. The amplifications 
of the Scriptttre narrative are often con> 
ceired witn high poetic insight, and thu 
"Dream of the Worid's Tragedy" is 
a lofty and not tnadeqnate panphrase 
of the supreme climaz of the insiured 
natntive.'— Z7w3Ai« Reoiew, 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN. 
Forty-third Edition. 

* A veiy powerful piece of work. . . . The 



conception is nia^ificent, and is IScdy 
to WW an abiding place within the 
memory of man. . . . The author has 
immense command of lani^nag;^ and a 
limitless audacity. . . . This interesting 
and renuufcaUe romance will five long 
after much of the ephemeral Iherature 
of the day is forgotten. ... A litetaiy 

{phenomenon . . . novel, and even sob- 
ime.'— W. T. Stbad in the Review 
of Reviews. 

THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. 

[150/A Thousand, 
*It cannot be denied that "The Master 
Christian " is a ix>werftil book ; that it b 
one likely to raise uncomfortable ques- 
tions in all but the most self-satufied 
readers, and that it strikes at the root 
of the failure of the Churches — the decay 
of faith — in a manner whidi shows the 
inevitable disaster heafnn^ up . . . The 

Sood Cardinal Bonpr^ is a beanlifal 
^re, fit to stand beside the good 
Bishop in " Les Mis^rables ** . . . The 
chapter in which the Cardinal appears 
with Manuel before Leo xiii. is char- 
acterised by extraordinary realism and 
dramatic intensity ... It is a book with 
a serious purpose expressed with abso- 
lute unconventionality and pasrioo . . . 
And this is to say it is a book worth 
reading.'— ^roMciiMr. 



Anthony Hope's Noyels 

Crt/wn %oo. 6s. each. 



THE GOD IN THE CAR Ninth 

Edition. 
*A very remarkable book, deserving of 
critical analysis impossible within our 
limit; brilliant, but not superficial; 
well considerea, but not elaborated ; 
constructed with the proverbial art that 
conceals, but yet allows itself to be 
enjoyed by readers to whom fine Uterarv 
method is a keen pleasure.*— The IVoruL 

A CHANGE OF AIR. Sixth EdiHon. 

'A graceful} vivacious comedy, true to 

human nature. The chancters a 

traced with a naftarly haxiA.*—Times. 



A MAN OF MARK. Fifth Edition. 
'Of all Mr. Hope's books, "A Man of 
Mark" is the one which best compares 
with "The Prisoner of Zenda."'^ 
National Observer. 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 
ANTONIO. Fourth EdiHon, 

*It is a perfectly cnchantbg story of love 
and chivalry, and pore romance. The 
Count is the most constant, desperate, 
and modest and tender of lovers, a peer* 
less gendeman, an intrepid fi^er, a 
iaithtnl friend, aod a magnaniaaous fee.' 
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PHROSO. Illustrated by H. R. 
MiLLAK. Fifth Edition, 

' The tale is thoroughly fresh) quick with 
▼iuUty, stirring the Uood.'—.?/. Jttmu's 
G^utttg, 

'From cover to cover "Pfaroso" not <mly 
engages the attention, but carries the 
reader in little whirls of delight frcmi 
adventnre to adventure.'— ^commj^ 

SIMON DALE. Illustrated. Fifth 
Edition, 

'There is searching analysis^ of hanum 
nature, with a most ingeniously con* 
structed plot. ^ Mr. Hope has drawn the 
contrasts of his women with marvellous 
subtlety and delicacy.' — Timn. 



THE KING'S MIRROR. Third 

Edition, 

' In elegance, delicacy, and tact it ranks 
with the best of his novels, while in the 
wide range of its portraiture and the 
subtilty of its analysis it surpasses adl his 
earlier ventures. ^—S^tator, 

'"The King's Mirror*^ is a strong book, 
charged with close analysis and exquisite 
irony ; a book full of pathos and moral 
fibre — in short, a book to be read.'-^ 
Daily ChronicU. 

QUISANTE. Third Edition, 
' The book is notable for a very high liter- 
ary quality, and an impress of power 
and mastery on every page.'— Z)d£^ 
Chronicl*, 



OUbort Parker's Noyels 

Crown 8xv. 6^. Mck. 



PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. 
Fifth BdiHon, 

' Stories happily coocdved and finely ex- 
ecuted. There is strength and genius in 
Mr. Parker's style.'— I7«f*(r Tttegrt^ 

MRS. FALCHION. Fourth Edition, 

' A splendid study of character.' — 

Athenaum, 

THE TRANSLATION OF A 
SAVAGE. 

'The plot is original and one difficult to 
work out; but Mr. Parker has done it 
with great skill and delicacy. ' 

—DmUy ChrotUcU, 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 
Illustrated. Seventh Edition. 

' A rousing and dramatic tale. A book like 
this, in which swords flash, ^reat sur- 
prises are undertaken, and dann^ deeds 
donej in which men and women hve and 
love in the old passionate war, is a joy 
inexpressible.'— Z>Mi> Ckromae. 

WHEN VALMOND CAME TO 
PONTIAC: The Story of a Lost 
Napoleon. Fifth Edition, 

'Here we find romance— real, breathing, 
liviae romance. The character of Val- 
mond is drawn nnemngly. '-^Pmlt Mmil 
G^uette, 



AN ADVENTURER OF THE 
NORTH : The Last Adventures of 
• Pretty Herre.' Second Edition, 

' The present book is full of fine and mor- 
ing stories of the great North, and it 
wCU add to Mr. Parker's already high 
reputation.'— <7/au;rvflv Herald, 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. 
Illustrated. Eleventh Edition, 

Mr. Parker has jproduced a really fine 

historical novel. —^/A/iMnviw. 
' A great book.'— ^Am»( amd White, 

THE POMP OF THE LAVILET- 
TES. Second Edition, y. 6d, 

'Living, breathing romance, unforced 

Eathos, and a deeper knowledge of 
uman nature than Mr. Parker has ever 
displayed before.'- /'a// Mall Gautte, 

THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG : 
a Romance of Two Kingdoms. 
Illustrated. Fourth Edition, 

' Nothing more vigorous or more human has 
come from Mr. Gilbert Parker than this 
novel. It has all the graphic power of 
his last book, with truer feeling for the 
romance, both of human life and wild 
naxan,' '"Literature, 
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& Bttring Oaiild*B Hovils 



Crown 8«v. 6s. each. 

*To lay tbat m VmIc is hf the author of " Mehalah" U to imply that it eoatains a 
story cast oo strong lines, oontaiaing dranatic possibilities, yifid and sympathetic descrqr* 
tioos of Nature, and a wealth of ingenioos inagery.'— .SjAr»ii«r. 

' That whatever Mr. Baring Goold writes is well worth reading, is a ooododon that may 
be Tenr generally accepteaT His riews of life are fresh axid ▼igotous, his langnage 

E'nteoaad chaiacteristic the incidents of which he makes nse are striking and original, 
characters are life-like, and thoo^ somewhat exceptional people, are drawn and 
coloured with artistic force. Add to this that his descriptions of scenes and 



painted with the loving eyes and skilled hands of a master of his art. that he is afwaj^s 
fresh and never dull, and it Is no wonder that readers have gainea confidence in ha 
power of amuMng and satisfyiog them, and that year by year bis popularity widens.' — 
C^mrt Ciremimr. 



ARMINELL. Fifih EdiHam, 
URITH. Fifth Edition, 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 
Seventh Edition, 

MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGEN- 
VEN. Fourth Edition, 

CHEAP JACK ZITA Fourth Edition, 

THE QUEEN OF LOVR Fijth 
Edition, 

MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third 
Edition. 

JACQUETTA Third Edition, 

KITTY ALONE. Fifth Edition, 

NO^MI. Ilhistrated. Fourth Edition, 



THE BROOM-SQUIRE lUusciated. 
Fourth Edition, 

THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. 
Third Edition. 

DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 

GUAVAS THE TINNER. lUus- 
trated. Second Edition, 

BLADYS. Illustrated. Second Edition, 

DOMITIA Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion, 

PABO THE PRIEST. 

WINEFRED. lUustrated. Second 

Edition, 
'A telling picture and a capital story.'— 

Timet. 
' Fine realism.'— B/twcmvA^w Pott. 



Conan Doyle. ROUND THE RED 
LAMP. By A Conan Doyle. 
Seventh Edition, Crown Svo. 6s. 

'The book is far and away the best view 
that has been vouchsafed us behind the 
scenes of the ooNasulting*ioom.'— //bw- 
trmtgd London If gwi, 

gtaaley Weymaa. UNDER THE 
RED ROBE. By Stanley Wey- 
MAN, Author of 'A Gentleman of 
France.' With Illustrations by R. C. 
WOODVILLE, Fifteenth Edition, 
Crown Svo, 6s, 

* Every one who reads books at aU must 
read this thrilling romance, from the 
first page of which to the last the breath- 
less reader is haled along. An inspira- 
tion of msnlineis and courage.'— i9«£{r 
Chf^micle* 



Lqou llalst THE WAGES OF 
SIN. By Lucas Malet. Thir- 
teenth Edition, Crown Stw. 6s, 

Lnofts lla]«t THE CARISSIMA. 
By Lucas Malet, Author of • The 
Wages of Sin/ etc. Third Edition, 
Crown Siw, 6s, 

Lucas Malet THE GATELESS 
BARRIER. By LucAS Malet, 
Author of 'The Wages of Sin.* 
Third Edition, Crown Svo. 6s, 
* The stor^ is told with a sense of style and a 
dramatic vigour that makes it a pleasure 
to read. The woricmanship arouses en- 
thusiasm.'— TYmm. 
' The story expresses admirably some true 
aspects of the spiritual life as we know 
it on thissideof the barrier with singular 
grace of charm.*— P*£9/. 
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AjaXhony Hope's NoyeUi 



THE GOD IN THE CAR. NintA 

Ediiion. 
*A very remarkable book, deserving of 
critical analysis impossible within otir 
limit; brilliant, but not superficial; 
well considered, but not elaborated: 
constructed with the proverbial art that 
conceals, but yet allows itself to be 
enjoyed by readers to whom fine literary 
method is a keen pleasure.'— Tkg World, 
A CHANGE OF AIR. Sixth Edition, 
'A graceful, vivacious comedy, true to 
human nature. The chancters are 
traced with a masterly hand.'— TVjwm. 
A MAN OF MARK. Fifth Edition, 
'Of all Mr. Hope's books, "A Man of 
Mark" is the one which best compares 
with "The Prisoner of Zenda."'— 
NatioMoi Observtr, 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 
ANTONIO. Fourth Edition, 
' It is a perfectly enchanting story of love 
and chivalry, and pore romance. The 
Count is the most constant, desperate, 
and modest and tender of lovers, a peer- 
less gentleman, an intrepid fighter, a 



faithful friend, and a magnanimous foe. ' 

PHROSO. Illustrated by H. R. 
MiLLAS. Fifth Edition, 
' The tale is thoroughly fresh, quick with 
vitality, stirring the Uood.'—>.y/. Jamtt^g 
G-ntttit 
SIMON DALE. Illustrated. Fifth 
Edition, 

* There u searching analysis of humaa 

nature, with a most ingeniously con- 
structed plot. Mr. Hope has drawn the 
contrasts of hb women with marvellous 
subtlety and delicacy.' — Timn, 
THE KINGS MIRROR. Third 
Edition. 

* In elegance, delicacy, and tact it ranks 

with the best of his novels, while in the 
wide range of its portraiture and the 
subtilty of its analysis it surpasses all his 
earlier ventures. ^--Spectator, 
QUISANTE. Third Edition, 

* The book is notable for a very high liter- 

ary quality, and an impress of power 
and mastery on every page.' — Daily 
Chromclt, 



Gilbert Parker's Novels 

Crown 8cv. 6s, each. 



PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. 

Fifth EdiHon, 
'Stories hanpily oooceived and finely ex- 
ecuted. There is strength and gentus in 
Mr. Parker's style.'— i^atVjr TtUgraph. 

MRS. FALCHION. Fourth Edition, 
' A splendid study of character.' — 

Ath€tUK%tH, 

THE TRANSLATION OF A 
SAVAGE. 
*The plot is original and one difficult to 
work out ; but Mr. Parker has done it 
with great skill and delicacy. ' 

^Daiiy ChronicU, 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 

Illustrated. Seventh Edition, 
* A rousing and dramatic tale. A book like 
this, in which swords flash, ipeat sur- 
prises are undertaken, and darin|; deeds 
done^ in which men and women live and 
love m the old passionate way, is a joy 
inexpressible.' — Daily ChronicU, 

WHEN VALMOND CAME TO 

PONTIAC: The Story of a Lost 

Napoleon. Fifth Edition. 

' Here we find romance — real, breathing, 

Uving romance. The character of Val- 



mond is drawn unerringly.'— P41// Afall 
GoMotte, 
AN ADVENTURER OF THE 
NORTH : The Last Adventures of 
• Pretty Pierre. ' Second Edition. 
' The present book is full of fine and mov- 
ing stories of the great North, and it 
wul add to Mr. Parker's already high 
reputation.' — GUugow Herald. 
THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. 
Illustrated. Eleventh Edition, 
Mr. Parker has produced a really fine 

historical noyeX.—Aikemtum, 
* A irreat hook,'— Blach and White. 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG : 
a Romance of Two Kingdoms. 
Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 
' Nothing more vigorous or more human has 
come from Mr. Gilbert Parker than this 
novel. It has all the graphic power of 
his last book, with truer feeling for the 
romance, both of human life and wild 
nature. ' — Literature, 
THE POMP OF THE LAVILET- 

TES. Second Ediiion, y. 6d, 
'Unforced pathos, and a deeper know- 
ledge of human nature than Mr. Parker 
has ever displayed before.'— /'a// Matt 
Gautt4* 
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& Bttring Chmld'B Hovels 

Crown 9/00, 6j. Mck, 



ARMINELL. Fifth EdiHon. 
URITH. Fifth Edition, 
IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 
Seventh Edition. 

MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGEN- 
VEN. Fourth Edition. 

CHEAP JACK ZITA Fourth EdiHon. 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth 
Edition, 

MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third 
Edition. 

JACQUETTA. Third EdUion. 

KITTY ALONE. Fifth EdiHon. 

NOliMI. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 



THE BROOM-SQUIRE. Hlustrated. 
Fourth Edition. 

THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. 
Third Edition, 

DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 

GUAVAS THE TINNER. Hlus- 
trated. Second Edition. 

BLADYS. Illustrated. Second Edition. 

DOMITIA. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion. 

PABO THE PRIEST. 

WINEFRED. Illustrated, Second 
Edition. 

THE FROBISHERa 



ConUL Doyle. ROUND THE RED 

I-AMP. By A. CoNAN Doyle. 

Seventh Edition, Crown Bvo. 6s, 

* The book is far and away the best view 

that has been Touchsafed us behind the 

scenes of the consuItin£*room.' — Itlus- 

trated London News, 

Stanley WeymaxL UNDER THE 
RED ROBE. By Stanley Wey- 
MAN, Author of 'A Gentleman of 
France.' With Illustrations by R. C. 
WOODVILLE. Sixteenth EdiHon. 
Crown Bvo. dr. 
' Every one who reads boolcs at all must 
read this thrilling romance, from the 
first page of which to the last the breath* 
less reader is haled along. An inspira- 
tion of manliness and coiarac*.' — DtUly 
Chronicle. 

Lnoas lUlet. THE WAGES OF 
SIN. By Lucas Malet. Thir- 
teenth EdiHon, Crown Bvo. ts. 

Lucaa Malet. THE CARISSIMA. 
By Lucas Malet, Author of ' The 
Wages of Sin, • etc Fourth Edition. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. 
Lucas Halet THE GATELESS 
BARRIER. By LucAS Malet, 
Author of *The Wages of Sin.' 
Third Edition, Crown Bvo, dr. 
' The story is told with a sense of style and a 
dramatic vigour that makes it a pleasure 
to read. The workmanship arouses en- 
thusiasm.' — Times. 
W. W. Jacobs A MASTER OF 
CRAFT. By W. W. Jacobs, 



Author of 'Many Cargoes.' Illus- 
trated. Fourth EdiHon. Crown 
Bvo, y. 6d. 
' Can be unreservedly recoounended^ to all 
who have not lost their appetite for 
wholesome laughter.' — Spectator. 
'The best humorous book published for 
many a dxy.'^Black and IVhite. 
yr, W. Jacotm. MANY CARGOES. 
Bv W. W. Jacobs. Twenty-ffih 
Edition, Crown Bvo. y. 6d. 

W.W. Jacobs SEA URCHINS. By 
W. W. Jacobs. Crown Bvo, 3/. 6d. 

EdnaLyalL DERRICK VAUGH AN. 
NOVELIST. 4a«rf thousand. By 
Edna Lyall. Crown Bvo. y. 6d. 

Oeorsre OlBBlllff. THE TOWN TRA- 
VELLER. By George Gissing, 
Author of * Demos/ * In the Year of 
Jubilee,' etc. Second Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. 6s. 
' It is a brisht and witty book abov« all 
things. Polly Sparices is a splendid bit 
of work.'-^a/^ Matt Gazette. 
' The spirit of Dickens is in iL'^Bookman. 

George Oiflalng. THE CROWN OF 
LIFE. By George Gissing, Author 
of • Demos.' ' The Town Traveller,' 
etc. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

JLVDXJ James. THE SOFT SIDE. 

By Henry James, Author of • What 

Maisie Knew.' Second Edition, 

Crown Bvo, 6s. 

* The amazing cleverness marks the gi«at 

worker. * --Speaker. 
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H. Jamei. THE SACRED FOUNT. 
By HENitr James. Author of * What 
Maisie Knew.' Crcwn Bw. 6s. 

* "The Sacred Fount" is only for the few, 

but they will prue it highly, for it is 

worthy of itt illustrious author.'— /*«// 

Mall Gamttte. 

8. B. Crockett LOCHINVAR. By 

S. R. Crockett, Author of *The 

Raiders,' etc. Illustrated. Second 

Edition, Crown Bvo. 6s. 

* Full of gallantry and pathos, of the clash 

of arms, and brigntened by episodes 
of humour and lovc^-^JVitsimiMster 
Gatette. 
8. B. Croclntt. THE STANDARD 
BEARER, By S. R. CROCKETT. 
Crown Bvo. 6s, 
*A delightful taHLt.'^S^aker, 
' Mr. Crockett at his hat,' —Liitruturt. 

ArUiiir HoxTison. TALES OF 
MEAN STREETa By Arthur 
Morrison. Fiftk Edition, Cr, 
Bvo, 6s, 

Told with consummate art and extra* 
ordinary detail. In tha tree humanity 
of the book lies its justification, the 
permanence of its interest, and its in- 
dubitable triumph.'— ^/Amubwm. 
'A great book. The author's method is 
amasingly effective, and produces a 
thrilling sense of reality. The writer 
lays upon us a master hand. ITie book 
is simply appalling and irresistible in 
its interest. ^ It is humorous also ; with- 
out humour it would not make the mark 
it is certain to mtk^* —World, 

Artliiir MorrlBOiL A CHILD OF 
THE JAGO. By Arthur Morri- 
son. Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 65. 
' The book is a masterpiece.'— P^// Jtfall 
GoMttU, 

* Told with great vigour and powerful sim- 

plicity.' — A ihtfuntm. 

Arthur MorriBon. TO LONDON 
TOWN. By Arthur Morrison, 
Author of 'Tales of Mean Streets,' 
etc. Second Edition. Crown Bvo, 6s, 

* We have idyllic pictures, woodland scenes 

full of tenderness and grace. . . . This 
is the new Mr. Arthur Morrison gracious 
and tender, sympathetic and human.' — 
Daily TeUgrafk, 

Artliiir MoiTlMiL CUNNING 
MURRELL. By Arthur Mor- 
rison, Author of 'A Child of the 
Jago,' etc. Crown Bvo, 6s. 
'The plot hangs admirably. The dialogue 

is perfect.' — Daily Mail. 
'Admirable. • « . Delightful humorous 



relief ... a most artistic and satis< 
fiictory achievement.'— 5>«ci!a/^. 

Haz Pemberton. THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A THRONE. By Max Pem- 
BERTON. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion. Crown Bvo, 6s. 
'A story of pure adventure, with a sensa- 
tion on every page.' — Daily Mail, 

M. Sutherland. ONE HOUR AND 

THE NEXT. By The Duchess 

of Sutherland. Third Edition, 

Crown Bvo. 6s. 

'Passionate, vivid, dramatic.' — Littratute. 

Hrs. OliAnrd. A FLASH OF 
SUMMER. By Mrs. W. K. Clif- 
ford, Author of 'Aunt Anne,' etc. 
Second Edition, Crown Bvo. 6s. 
' The stOTV is a very beautiful one, exquis- 
itely told.'— ^oi^r. 

Emily LawlMS. HURRISH. By the 
Honble. Emily Lawless, Author of 
•Maelcho/etc. Fifth Edition, Cr. 
Bvo, 6s, 

BinUy Lawleu. MAELCHO : a Six- 
teenth Century Romance. By the 
Honble. Emily Lawless. Second 
Edition, Crown Bvo. 6s, 
' A really great hock,'—S^iator, 

Emily Lawless. TRAITS AND 
CONFIDENCES. By the Honble. 
Emily Lawless. Crown Bvo, 6s, 

Eden PUllpotts. LYING PRO- 
PHETS. By Eden Phillpotts. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. 

Eden FhlUpotts. CHILDREN OF 
THE MIST. By Eden Phillpotts. 
Crown Bvo, 6s, 

Eden Phillpotts. THE HUMAN 
BOY. By Eden Phillpotts, Author 
of 'Children of the Mist.' With a 
Frontispiece. Fourth Edition, Crown 
Bvo. 6f. 
' Mr. Phillpotts knows exactly what school- 
boys do, and can lay bare their inmost 
thoughts; likewise he shows an all-per- 
vading sense of humour.' — Academy. 

Eden Phillpotts. SONS OF THE 
MORNING. By Eden Phill- 
potts, Author of • The Children of 
the Mist.' Second Edition. Crown 
Bvo. 6s. 
*A book of strange power and fascination.' 

— Morning Post. 
' Inimitable humour.' — Dmily Graphic* 
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Jane Barlow. A CREEL OF IRISH 
STORIES. By Jane Barlow, 
Author of 'Irish Idylls.' Second 
Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 
' Vmd and singularly real.' — Scoismam. 

Jane Barlow. FROM THE EAST 
UNTO THE WEST. By Jank 
Barlow. Crown Svo. 6s. 

J. H. nndlater. THE GREEN 
GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. By 
Jane H. Findlater. Fourth 
Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

* A powerful and viTid stary.'—Siandard. 

' A beautiful story, sad and strange as truth 

itself.'— P^mi'/j; Fair. 
'A singularly original, cleyor, and beautiful 

story.' — Gvafikian. 

* Reveals to us a new writer of undoubted 

faculty and reserve iorct.'—^^taiar. 

* An exquisite idyll, delicate, affecting, and 

ht»aldSo\.''-Bla£k€uid WkiU. 

J. H. Findlater. A DAUGHTER 
OF STRIFE. By Jane H. Find- 
later. Crown Svo, 6s, 

J. H. Findlater. RACHEL. By 
Jane H. Findlater, Second 
Edition, Crown Svo, 6s, 
' A not unworthy successor to " The Green 
Graves of Balgowrie." ' — Critic, 

J. H. and Haiy Findlater. TALES 

THAT ARE TOLD. By Jane H. 

Findlater, and Mary Findlater. 

Crown Svo, 6s, 

' Delightful and graceful stories for which 

we have the wannest welcome.' — 

Literature. 

Mary Findlater. '^A NARROW WAY. 
By Mary Findlater, Author of 
•Over the Hills.' Third Edition. 
Crown Svo, 6s, 

* A wholesome, thoughtful, and interesting 

novel.' — Morning Post. 
' Singularly pleasant, full of quiet humour 
and tender sympathy.' — Manchester 
Guardian, 

Mary Findlater. OVER THE 
HILLS. By Mary Findlater. 
Second Edition. Cr, Svo. 6s. 

* A strong and wise book of deep insight and 

unflinching truth.' — Birmingham Post. 

Mary Findlater. BETTY MUS- 
GRAVE. By Mary Findlater. 
Second Edition, ^ Crovm Svo, 6s. 

* Handled with dignity and delicacy. . . . 

A most touching &tarj,'^^/ectator. 



Aieced OXUTaat. OWD BOB, THE 

GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. By 

Alfred Ollivant. Fourth Edition, 

Cr, Svo, 6s, 

'Weird, thrilling, strikingly grapUc'— 

Punch. 
'We admire this book. . . . Itisonetoread 
with admiration and to praise with en- 
thusiasm.' — Bookman. 
' It is a fine, open-air, blood-stirring book, 
to be enjoyed b^ every man and woman 
to whom a dog is dear.' — Literature. 

B. M. Croker. PEGGY OF THE 

BARTONS. By a M. Croker. 

Author of 'Diana Barrington.' 

Fifth Edition, Crown Svo, 6s, 

' Mrs. Croker excels in the admirably simple, 

easy, and direct flow of her narrative, the 

briskness of her dialogue, and the geni- 

ality of her portraiture.' — Specteitor, 

B. M. Croker. A STATE SECRET. 

Bv B. M. Croker, Author of * Peggy 

of the Bartons, ' etc. Second Edition, 

Crown Svo. y. 6d, 

'Full of humour, and always fresh and 

pleasing.' — Daily Exfrees, 
' Ingenious, humorous, pretty, pathetic' — 
World, 

H. 0. Wells. THE STOLEN BA- 
CILLUS, and other Stories. By 
H. G. Wells. Seamd Edition, 
Crown Svo. 6s. 
' The impres^ons of a rery striking imagina- 
tion.' — Saturday Review, 

H. 0. WeHB. THE PLATTNER 

STORY AND Others. By H. G. 

Wells. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 

6s. 

* Weird and mysterious, they seem to hold 

the reader as by a magic spelt' — Scots' 

man, 

Sara Jeaxmette Duncan. A VOYAGE 
OF CONSOLATION. By Sara 
Jeannette Duncan, Author of ' An 
American Girl in London.' Illus- 
trated. Third Edition, Cr. Svo, 6s, 

' The dialogue is full of wit.'— GMv. 

Sara Jeannette Duncan. THE PATH 
OF A STAR. By Sara Jeannette 
Duncan, Author of ' A Voyage of 
Consolation.' Illustrated. Second 
Edition, Crown Svo, 6s, 

C P. Keaxy. THE JOURNALIST. 
By C. F. Keary. .Cr^ Svo. 6s, 
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W.B.M0Ri8. MATTHEW AUSTIN. 
By W. E. NORRis, Author of ' Made- 
moiselle de Mersac/ etc. Fourth 
EdiHon. Crown Zvo, 6s, 

* An tntellectually satisfactory and morally 

bracing novel. ' — Daily TeUgrapk, 

W. B. Horrli. HIS GRACE. By W. E. 

NoRRiS. Third Edition, Cr, 8vo, 

6s, 
W. E. Horria. THE DESPOTIC 

LADY AND OTHERS. By W. E. 

NoRRiS. Crown Zvo, 6s, 

W. ENorrli. CLARISSA FURIOSA 
By W. E. NORRIS. Cr, &i;o, 6s, 

* As a story it is admirable, as Aj'eu des^t 

it is capital, as a lay sennoo studded 
with gems of ^t and wisdom it is a 
model.'— TVU World. 

W.B.NorriB. GILES INGILBY. By 
W. £. NORRIS. Illustrated. Second 
Edition, Crown %vo, 6s. 

* Interesting, wholesome, and charmingly 

wTitten.^(;^/vttr J/era/d, 

W. B. Horria. AN OCTAVE. By 
W. E NORRIS. Second Edition, 
Crown Svo. 6s, 

W. Clark BuaaelL MY DANISH 
SWEETHEART. By W. Clark 
Russell. Illustrated. Fourth 
Edition. Croton 8v0. 6s, 

BoDert Barr. IN THE MIDST OF 
ALARMS. By Robert Barr. 
Third Edition, Cr. Bvo, 6s, 

* A book which has abundantly satisfied us 

byitscapital humour.' — Daily Chronicle. 

B0b«rt Barr. THE MUTABLE 
MANY. &v Robert Barr. Second 
Edition, Crown Bvo, 6s. 

* Very much the best novel that Mr. Barr 

has yet given us. There is much insight 
in it, and much excellent humour. — 
Daily Chronicle. 

Robert Barr. THE COUNTESS 
TEKLA. By Robert Barr. Third 
Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
'Of these mediaeval romances, which are 
now gaining ground, "The Countess 
Telda" is the very best we have seen. 
The story is written in clear Ei^lish, 
and a picturesque, moving style,'— Pall 
Mall Gazette. 
EolMrtBarr. THE STRONG ARM. 
By Robert Barr, Author of • The 
Countess Tekla.' Illustrated. Second 
Edition* Bvj. 6s. 



C J. Ontolijfe HVna. PRINCE 
RUPERT THE BUCCANEER. 
By C. J. CuTCLiFFE Hyne, Author 
of 'Captain Kettle.' With 8 Illus- 
trations by G. Grenville Manton. 
Second Edition, Crown Btw. 6s. 

A narrative of the romantic adventures of 
the famous Prince Rupert, and of his 
exploits in the Spanish Indies after the 
Cromwellian wars. 

lira. Dadeney. THE THIRD 
FLOOR. By Mrs. Dudeney, 
Author of 'Folly Corner.' Second 
Edition, Crown Bvo, 6s, 

' One of the^ brightest, wittiest, and most 
entertaining novels published this 
spring, '^sketch. 

Andrew Balfonr. BY STROKE OF 
SWORD. By A. Balfour. Illus- 
trated. Fourth Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 

' A recital of thrilling interest, told with 
unflagging -wigoox,— Globe. 

Andrew Balfonr. TO ARMS ! By 
Andrew Balfour. Illustrated. 
Second Edition, Crown Bvo, 6s. 

' The marvellous perils through which Allan 
passes are told in powerful and lively 
&shion. '—/»«// MaU Gaaetie, 

Andrew Balfonr. VENGEANCE IS 
MINE. By Andrew Balfour, 
Author of 'By Stroke of Sword.* 
Illustrated. Crown Bvo. 6s, 

* A vigorous piece of vrork, well written, and 

abounding in stirring incidents.'— ^Au- 
gow Herald, 

B. mchena, BYEWAYS. By Robert 
Hichens. Author of 'Flames,' etc. 
Second Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

* The work is undeniably that of a man of 

striking imagination. — Daily News, 

B. Hlohena. TONGUES OF 
CONSCIENCE. By Robert 
Hichens, Author of 'Flames.' 
Second Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s, 

* Of a strange, haunting quality. ' — Glasgow 

Herald. 

Stephen Crane. WOUNDS IN 
THE RAIN. War Stories. By 
Stephen Crane, Author of 'The 
Red Badge of Courage.' Second 
Edition* Crown Bvo, 6s, 

* A fascinating volume' ^S/ccta!ar, 
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Dan/OM, QwwrtL THE CON- 
QUEST OF LONDON. By 
Dorothea Gbrasd, Amhor of 
'Lady Baby.' Second Edition^ Crown 

Bvo, 6s, 
' Briffht and entertaining.'— .$/«c/«/ar. 
'Hienly entertaining and enjoyable.'-^ 
Sccisman. 

Dorothea GtaranL THE SUPREME 
CRIME. By Dorothea Gerard. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

' One of the very best plots we have met 
with in recent fiction, aqd bandied with 



that quiet onaring 
distlnniiihcs the author's best 
Acaaemy, 

G. F. GoflS. THE REDEIMPTION 
OF DAVID CORSON. By C. F. 
GOSS. Third EdUion, Crawm%o9. 6s. 

* Dramatic instinct and a jvisoroos OBagxia- 

tion mark this socd history of a Qoaker 
mystic. ' — A tktmeum. 

* A really fine ho6k.'-^Pu6ffc O^'mitm. 

*A powerful and original bo^, and n&> 

usually striking.' — PiM, 
'Worthy to stand hi^h in the ranks ^ 

modem fiction.*— iCt/cra/Krv. 



OTHER •tX'«HILUNQ NOVELS 



A SECRETARY OF LEGATION. 

By Hope Dawlish. 
THE SALVATION SEEKER^ By 

Noel Ainslie. 

STRANGE HAPPENINGSw By W. 

Clark Russell and other Authors. 
THE BLACK WOLF'S BREED. 

By Harris Dickson. Illustrated. 

Second Edition, 

BELINDA FITZWARREN. By the 
Earl of Iddesleigh. 

DERWENT'S HORSE. By Victor 

Rousseau. 
ANNE MAULEVERER. By Mrs. 

Cafftk (Iota). 
SIREN CITY. By Benjamin Swift. 
AN ENGLISHMAN. By Mary L. 

Pendered. 
THE PLUNDERERS. By Morlet 

Roberts. 

THE HUMAN INTEREST. By 

Violet Hunt. 
THE KING OF ANDAMAN: A 

Saviour of Society. By J. Mac- 

LAREN Cobban. 
THE ANGEL OF THE COVE- 
NANT. By J. Maclaren Cobban. 
IN THE DAY OF ADVERSITY. 

By J. Bloundelle- Burton. 
DENOUNCED. By J. Bloundelle- 

Burton. 
THE CLASH OF ARMS. By J. 

Bloundelle-Burton. 

ACROSS THE SALT SEAS. By J. 
Bloundelle-Burton. 



SERVANTS OF SIN. By J. Bloun- 

DELLE-BURTON. 

PATH AND GOAL. Second Rdition, 
By Ada Cambridge. 

THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. 
By Richard Marsh. 

MARVELS AND MYSTERIES. By 
Richard Marsh. 

ELMSLIE'S DRAG-NET. By E. H. 

Strain. 

A FOREST OFFICER. By Mrs. 
Penny. 

THE WHITE HECATOMB. By 
W. C. Scully. 

BETWEEN SUN AND SAND. By 
W. C Scully. 

SIR ROBERT'S FORTUNE By 
Mrs. Oliphant. 

THE TWO MARYS. By Mrs. 
Oliphant. 

THE LADY'S WALK. By Mrs. 

Oliphant. 

MIRRY-ANN. By NORMA LoRiMES. 
JOSIAH'S WIFE. By Norma 

LORIMER. 

THE STRONG GOD CIRCUM- 
STANCE. By Helen Skiptok. 
CHRISTALLA. By EsmA Stuart. 
THE DESPATCH RIDER. By 

Ernest Glanville 

AN ENEMY TO THE KING. By 

R, N. Stephens. 
A GENTLEMAN PLAYER. By 
R. N. Stephens. . 
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THE PATHS OF THE PRUDENT. 
By J. S. Fletcher. 

THE BUILDERS. By J. S. 
Fletcher. 

DANIEL WHYTE. By A. J. Daw- 
son. 
THE CAPSINA. By E. F. Benson. 

DODO : A DETAIL OF THE DAY. 
By E. F. Benson. 

THE VINTAGE. By E. F. Benson. 
Illustrated by G. P. Jacomb-Hood. 

ROSE A CHARLITTE. By Mar- 
shall Saunders. 

WILLOWBRAKE. By R. MURRAY 
Gl LCHRIST. 

THINGS THAT HAVE HAP- 
PENED. By Dorothea Gerard. 

LONE PINE: A ROMANCE OF 
MEXICAN LIFE. By R. B. 

TOWNSHEND. 

WILT THOU HAVE THIS 
WOMAN? By J. Maclaren 
Cobban. 

A PASSIONATE PILGRIM. By 
Percy White. 

SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. 
By W. Pett Ridge. 

ADRIAN ROME. By E. Dawson 

and A. MoORE. 
GALLIA. By MiNiE Muriel 

DowiE. 
THE CROOK OF THE BOUGH. 

By M^iE Muriel Dowie. 

A BUSINESS IN GREAT WATERS. 

By Julian Corbett. 
MISS ERIN. By M. E. Francis. 
ANANIAS. By the Hon. Mrs. ALAN 

Brodrick. 
CORRAGEEN IN '98. By Mrs. 

Orpen. 
THE PLUNDER PIT. By J. Keigh- 

LEY SnOWDEN. 

CROSS TRAILS. By Victor Waite. 

SUCCESSORS TO THE TITLE. 

By Mrs. Walford. 
KIRKHAM'S FIND. By Mary 

Gaunt. 
DEADMAN'S. By Mary Gaunt. 

CAPTAIN JACOBUS; A ROMANCE 
OF THE ROAD. By L. Cope Corn- 
ford. 



SONS OF ADVERSITY. By L. Cope 

CORNFORD. 
THE KING OF ALBERIA. By 

Laura Daintrey. 
THE DAUGHTER OF ALOUETTE. 

By Mary A. Owen. 

CHILDREN OF THIS WORLD. 
By Ellen F. Pinsent. 

AN ELECTRIC SPARK. By G. 
Manville Fenn. 

UNDER SHADOW OF THE 
MISSION. By L. S. McChesney. 

THE SPECULATORS. By J. F. 
Brewer. 

THE SPIRIT OF STORM. By 
Ronald Ross. 

THE QUEENSBERRY CUP. By 
Cliye p. Wolley. 

A HOME IN INVERESK. By T. 
L. Paton, 

MISS ARMSTRONG'S AND 
OTHER CIRCUMSTANCES. By 
John Davidson. 

DR. CONGALTON'S LEGACY. By 
Henry Johnston. 

TIME AND THE WOMAN. By 
Richard Pryce. 

THIS MAN'S DOMINION. By the 
Author of • A High Little Worll* 

DIOGENES OF LONDON. By H. 
B. Marriott Watson. 

THE STONE DRAGON. By 
R. Murray Gilchrist. 

A VICAR'S WIFE. By Evelyn 

Dickinson. 
ELSA. By E. M 'Queen Gray. 

THE SINGER OF MARLY. By L 

Hooper. 
THE FALL OF THE SPARROW. 

By M. C. Balfour. 

A SERIOUS COMEDY. By Herbert 

MORRAH. 

THE FAITHFUL CITY. By 
Herbert Morrah. 

IN THE GREAT DEEP. By J. A. 

Barry. 
BIJLI, THE DANCER. By James 

Blythe Patton. 
THE PHILANTHROPIST. By 

Lucy Maynard. 
VAUSSORE. By FRANCIS Brumb. 
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THE MESS DECK. By W. F. 
Shannon. 

A SON OF THE STATE. By W. 
Pett Ridge. 

CEASE FIRE! 

Cobban. 

THE KLOOF BRIDE. 
Glanvillb. 

THE LOST REGIMENT. 
Ernest Glanville. 

HUNTER'S CRUISE. 
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MASSES. With Illustrations, 
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